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EARTHQUAKE 


CHAPTER ONE 


HE hot tropical air lay heavy over the island of 
Martinique. There was not a cloud in the sky, yet 
the arch of heaven was a bluish grey. 

The people of St. Pierre were watching a strange 
phenomenon, and fear had seized upon them, especially 
the blacks. 

Thousands of the pretty little agoutis which inhabit the 
island had suddenly made off in a southerly direction and 
were swarming up the mountains, heading for the coast— 
and terror filled the superstitious when, on the morning 
of the 7th of May, 1902, large numbers of these little rodents 
rushed into the sea and were drowned in the surf. 

The fears of the nativgs and whifes changed to horror 
when the millions of ants, which were such a pest, 
deserted the houses and cabins, and the mosquitoes, just 
as big a nuisance, were no longer seen. The domestic 
animals began to show signs of great uneasiness. Horses, 
donkeys, and mules, which usually responded to the 
shghtest touch of the hand, now kept their ears rigidly erect 
and would not move in spite of whip or stick. There was 
panic in their intelligent eyes. Cows, too, calves, goats 
and poultry were obviously uncomfortable and anxious. 
Rats and mice emerged from their holes in broad daylight 
and scurried away to the water in swarms, accompanied 
by thousands of tortoises. 

From the bridge of the Tasmania, anchored out in the 
roadstead, the captain gave orders to break off loading, 
ai muffled siren blasts recalled those of the crew who were 
asnore. 

The large pinnace and the small steamboat belonging to 
the Société Maratime d’ Antilles were commissioned to bring 
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on board immediately the passengers who were waiting in 
the Hétel a’ Alsace. 

“Why, Captain?’’ the skipper of the pinnace asked. 
‘‘The Tasmania does not sail until 4 a.m. and the passengers 
were not to be taken aboard until evening.”’ 

“I have a feeling there’s a catastrophe brewing here. 
Just look. The shore rats are all round the ships trying 
to get aboard. Their senses are keener than ours. There's 
something wrong here. I once felt the same thing at 
Formosa. We were lying off Amping at dawn when all at 
once Malay bears, cyclops monkeys, felines of all sizes, 
stags, antelopes and all sort of other animals stampeded 
out of the jungle and plunged into the sea. A few hours 
later there was an earthquake and our ship caught fire. 
We were saved by a miracle. So just hurry up, Francois, 
and get the passengers on board; and if you catch sight of 
any of the crew, bring them along too.”’ 

“*You’re looking on the black side, Captain. We've 
often felt like this here and nothing has happened.”’ 

Other ships too were getting ready for sea, and soon 
several put out. 

On the estate owned by the richest man in the island, 
Commodore Moody, there was no little excitement. The 
blacks on the plantation had struck work and were refusing 
to enter the workshops, take in the sugar cane or carry the 
timber down to the harbour. They were all massed in 
front of the little church imploring the chaplain to keep 
away disaster. | 

“The men have gone crazy!’’ cried Milton Moody. 
“Flog them back!’’ he roared to the overseers. 

“Mr. Moody’’—the priest addressed the angry man in 
soothing tones—‘‘Leave these simple folk to me. Force 
won't do any good.”’ 
ies Seid to ri Pierre and see the Commandant. 

ll drive ese iggers in pairs with bayonets.”’ 

‘Oh! it’s not so bad as all that. . .”’ : 

Keep your advice to yourself, Abbé, I know what I’m 


Without vouchsafing the reverend gentleman a further 
aay Moody tumed his horse and galloped to the great 
use. 
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‘“‘Hyram, get the horses into the carriage! Estella, ask 
Mrs. Moody to get ready at once; we’re driving to the town. 
Where’s Jack?”’ 

‘Master Jack is up in his room with nurse.’’ 

‘Tell nurse to get ready, and dress the boy. He’s coming 

us $a 


‘Out, monsieur.’” 

Half an hour later the coach drawn by four blood horses 
was bowling along the road to St. Pierre. Moody rode 
behind with a grim expression on his face. Suddenly the 
horses shied, pulled up, backed, and reared. 

‘‘What’s wrong? Drive on, you fool!’’ 

Furious, Moody rode up to the coach and lashed at the 
black coachman with his riding-whip.”’ 

‘“‘Sir, master, look for yourself!’’ 

The negro’s face was grey. 

Moody looked ahead. The road seemed to have come to 
life. Swarms of tortoises, agoutis, and innumerable small 
creatures of the woods covered its surface. All living 
things were leaving the forests and making for the coast. 
The air was black with all kinds of birds, shrieking and 
screaming as they winged their way to the sea. 

“It’s the end of the world, monsieur.’’ The negro’s 
eyes were starting from their sockets. 

Tearing the coachman’s whip from him, Moody lashed 
the horses, which now broke madly away over the mass 
of living creatures that swarmed on the road. 

In St. Pierre all the streets and squares were thronged. 
Flustered policemen swinging their truncheons were driving 
ee ee who at once collected again in another 
spot. 

Military were marched to the harbour where they barred 
all approach. 

se hell broken loose, monsieur?’’ Moody asked the 
General. ‘‘My men have struck work and I want a com- 
pany of soldiers to force the rabble to heel.’’ 

‘Monsieur Moody, leave them alone just for to-day. If 
ae *y Clears by to-morrow, they’ll have forgotten all 
2 1 fas 

“But all discipline will go to the devil if we let these 
niggers have their own way. I must beg you to help me.”’ 
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‘Sorry, Monsieur Moody, but I can’t spare a man from 
the town.”’ 

“Then Ili a to a higher authority.’’ 

In the late PeerooOn the became blue, the sun 
burned down from heaven, and slowly there came a change 
in the mood of the inhabitants; minds were set at rest. 

From the Hétel de France, where Moody had put up 
with his family, the Commodore rang up his secretary and 
asked for a report. 

‘‘Everything’s in order again, Mr. Moody. Work is 
going on, but the men are uneasy and keep whispering 
together and looking in fear at the sky.”’ 

*“‘Tell me, Stanley, are the animals leaving the woods 
out there too?”’ 

‘*Yes, the fields are all alive. All sorts of creatures are 
making for the coast.”’ 

That evening the Place de la Victoire was crowded with 
people. The military band played gay tunes, and loungers 
surrounded the beauties as they walked up and down. 
They laughed at the anxious women, having already 
forgotten that they themselves had been panic-stricken that 
very morning. 

Mr. Moody had been drinking long at the bar and it was 
after one o’clock when he retired, with heavy step, to his 
room. 

When two o’clock struck from the church towers in the 
town the streets were completely empty, the only signs of 
life being confined to the narrow by-streets along the sea 
front, where sailors and N.C.O.s of the 1 were 

isporting themselves with the girls in the harbour cabarets. 
e sea lay ominously still. The eternal roar of the 
heavy surf breaking on the coral reefs had almost ceased. 
The look-outs of the steamers and sailing vessels in the 
roadstead gazed anxiously at the unaccustomed spectacle. 
More than one roused the officer of the watch to report. 

Suddenly, without warning, a giant column of fire shot 
up from the crater of Mont Pelée. At the same moment 
sea and earth quaked. There came a roar in the air and a 
hurricane broke loose, beating the pillar of fire down on 
to the bursting, cracking houses of the town, and setting 
them aflame. 
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Before the people had a chance to crawl out of bed, 
walls crashed down upon them. The ruins were drenched 
in dancing flame; St. Pierre became the grave of forty 
thousand human beings. 

Of the ships riding at anchor in the roads, most went up 
in smoke; others were hurled against the reef, where they 
were stove in and foundered. 

Tank ships burst asunder and the petroleum poured out 
upon the waters, where it caught fire and burnt to death the 
sailors who had leapt into the sea. 

Town and harbour were now one great sea of fire. 
Sulphurous fumes driven down from Mont Pelée poisoned 
all remaining life. 

Drawn by the glare from afar, countless night birds 
fluttered in and died in the searing heat. 

Three o’clock struck from the tower of the Basilika, 
which, as by a miracle, was still spared from the 
catastrophe. 

In sixty minutes a flourishing town was completely 
destroyed, its inhabitants wiped out. 

The cone of flame from Mont Pelée died down, and then 
millions of tons of ashes were vomited from the crater and 
covered the dead town with a grey shroud. 

It was the 8th of May, 1902. 

The convulsion shook the island of Saint Dominique 
to the north, and at the same hour the crater of Soufriére 
on St. Vincent, south of Martinique, broke into eruption. 

On distant islands the earth heaved, gaped, and spat out 
fire and hot springs. 

The tidal wave stretched over a radius of several hundred 
miles round the centre of the volcanic disturbance. 

The oth of May, 1902. 

From the east of the Caribbean sea the sun rose blood- 
red from the waves, illuminating the grave of the inhabitants 
of St. Pierre, piercing the black smoke-pall of Mont 
Pelée, and mingling its rays with the flames of the town 
and surrounding woods which were still burning. 

Bereft of their senses, whites and blacks whom the heat 
and sulphur fumes had spared, were staggering about 
dumbly, or screaming with horror, among the ruins. There 
were few survivors. Some who by lucky chance had been 
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in cellars or other rooms into which the flames and | 
could not penetrate, had gone mad at sight of the horrible 
disaster. Corpses lay about the streets in thousands, 
jammed amidst the masonry of collapsed buildings, or 

ied underneath. In the narrow alleys of the harbour 
and native quarters, the dead lay piled in heaps. 

Men lay locked together where they had fought with 
knives to cut a way through. The poisonous gases had 
sto the murderous stroke before it could be delivered; 
the fumes had stifled the urge to slay. The smell of burned 
flesh infected the air. 

With a blazing stick in his hand, a white-haired negro 
was clambering over smouldering beams and heaps of 
masonry. Every now and again a wild langh would break 
from his lips, and when his shirt sleeve caught fire he yelled 
aloud, danced around as though possessed, and fanned the 
flame to a brighter glow against his body. His laugh 
changed to a wail, then rose to a roar, until with a sobbing 
whimper the poor fellow was released from his anguish. 

From the ruins of the barracks a bearded sergeant work 
his way out. In his right hand he swung a sword, in his 
left he clufched his revolver. There was the stare of mad- 
ness in his eyes. He leapt over the red-hot ground calling 
all the time ““Mad’leine, Mad’leine, Raoul, Raoul, mon 


He split the skull of an old woman who was 


Staggerin g along the shattered street wringing her hands. A 
et from his revolver struck a dog which, tail between 
legs, was grubbing among the débris, whining, looking for 
eee ddied ho through the ke 
riderless, sa rse galloped smoke. 
His coat was singed and covered with severe burns. He 
too had gone mad, and knocked over the sergeant just as 
he was about to drive his sword into the animal's belly. 

Under the wreckage of the overturned houses the injured 
moaned. Their limbs were fast jammed; it was impossible 
for them to free themselves. 

Four nuns from the convent of the Sacred Heart came 
dancing out of the door of the chapel. God had been 
merciful to these poor women and p their minds into 
darkness. Their white hoods fl in the wind. A 
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seaman, glass in hand, lay in front of a lintered 
ae Even in death he had remembered to save his rum. 

‘Come, sweetheart, dance with me!’’ cried a snow white 
un who had tom her cap from her head so that her grey 
strands of hair hung dishevelled over her face. She pulled 
at the dead sailor’s hand, then dropped it in horror. Cold, 
cold as ice; dead | 

The waves threw up hundreds of drowned sailors and 
large numbers of animals. Thousands of fishes, crabs, 
octopuses and other denizens of the deep were strewn along 
the shore. The sulphur fumes had fouled the water and 
carried death and destruction into the depths. 

From all those parts of the island which had felt the 
earthquake but been spared disaster, people hurried up. 
Differences of colour were forgotten. Whites and b 
were all eager to save whatever life remained. 

Over the seas came ships which had sighted the blazing 
beacon in the sky from afar. 

From Fort de France two French warships came steam- 
ing and were joined by an American cruiser on her way to 
Portorico. 

Petrol engines and straining oars brought officers and 
men ashore. The coral reefs were carefully avoided as 
powerful waves drove the craft towards the land. Medical 
officers and ambulance men erected tents to serve as 
hospitals, and stretchers were hurried to the ruins of the 
once gay town of St. Pierre. 

Overland came soldiers from Fort de France and from 
the various posts and stations. Carts drove in with food 
and comforts. 

It was impossible to quench the smouldering ruins. The 
water system was wrecked and most of the wells had dried 
up. Drinking water was brought in huge barrels from the 
streams and rivers. 

There was little that could be saved. Of the forty 
thousand inhabitants, only a few dozen were left alive, and 
‘these included the seriously injured, the poisoned and the 
insane. 

For days and nights the rescuers toiled, heedless of their 
own lives, and dug out many who had been buried alive. 

The proud building of the Hétel de France had collapsed 
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like a house of cards. Nearly fifty bodies had been dug 
out. A seatch for further victims was begun and then 
abandoned. 

Four days after the night of terror, a negro with a dis- 
traught expression on his face came to the captain of the 
American cruiser. 

“Sir, monsteur, entre les débris de l’hétel you know, 
among ...’’ His English was exhausted; his trembling 
hand pointed to the town. 

‘‘Donelly, take a few men and go with him. As far as 
I can make out, he thinks there’s someone buried there and 
still living.’’ 

The negro halted before the ruins of the Hétel de France, 
clambered over beams, boards and masonry and dis- 
appeared into a hole. The petty officer followed him. 

“Tranquslle, monsteur; quiet!’ 

A soft whimpering came from the depths. 

‘Oh, that’s a cat or a dog.”’ 

‘Oh no,”’ the negro said raising his hands in contradic- 
tion. ‘‘Nix cat or dog; baby Moody!’ 

After an hour’s hard work they made their way into the 
wine cellar. In the cold hands of the nurse, who had been 
killed by a falling rafter, little three-year-old Jack Moody 
lay, breathing heavily and whimpering. 


CHAPTER TWO 


UNT PATRICIA arrived at Fort de France four weeks 
after the destruction of St. Pierre. Plague had broken 
out in Martinique, and made access difficult. 

It was weeks before the bodies of those who had lost 
their lives in the disaster were buried. Thousands were 
burned on great pyres and the ashes scattered over the 
sea. 
The survivors were taken inland and little Jack Moody 
was taken by the governor to Fort de France. 

Patricia Moody, sister of Jack’s father, arrived in 
Martinique in deep mouming. She had had to wait two 
weeks for an opportunity to make the journey. A ship of 
the Atlas line had taken her to Kingston, Jamaica, and 
from there she had gone on in a Danish tramp. 

Commodore Moody’s son was a little tartar. As the 
only child, he inherited the whole estate, including a large 
sum in cash. The plantation had been only very slightly 
damaged and the aunt soon found a purchaser to take over 
the enormous property for half a million dollars. This sum 
brought Jack’s fortune up to nearly two millions. 

It took six weeks to settle affairs, and Aunt Patricia, who 
lived on the island in constant fear of a fresh catastrophe, 
left Martinique as soon as she could. In the middle of 
August she and her nephew took passage on the Coruna. 
The bodies of Jack’s parents were also on board. The aunt 
had had them exhumed, brought to Fort de France, and 
there embalmed. The heavy metal coffins were in the hold 
together with the numerous trunks and cases containing 
Jack’s possessions. 

It was remarkable that the four days deprivation of food 
and drink in the cellar of the ruined hotel had not done the 
child the slightest harm. He recovered quickly, and by 
the time his aunt arrived had almost forgotten his fright. 

Aunt Patricia’s extensive estate was situated in Florence, 
Alabama, on the Tennessee River. She owned thousands 
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of acres. Huge herds of cattle and horses, guarded by 
rough cowboys, pastured on the hills and in the valleys. 
In addition to the ranch, the old lady also owned a large 
distillery and a silk factory. 

Patricia Moody had remained unmarried. Her fiancé 
had fallen in the ranks of General Lee’s brave volunteer 
army during the Civil War, and Pat, as the beautiful girl 
was called, would listen to none of the many wooers who 
laid siege to her. She continued to live alone and practise 
a cult of her lost lover almost amounting to mania. She 
had never got on well with her brother, the Commodore. 
He had been of an adventurous nature, quick-tempered and 
crude. At quite an early age his impetuosity had brought 
him into conflict with authority. He became the leader 
of the Night Riders and was always to the fore when there 
was a nigger to be tarred and feathered or lynched. 

Before he was twenty he separated from his father, had 
his portion of the inheritance paid to him, and went abroad. 
In the western states he joined up with gold diggers, took 
part in the Klondyke rush, came to British Columbia a 
very rich man, and there increased his fortune by speculat- 
ing in timber. A wild shooting affair drove him out of the 
British colony and lost him a large part of his fortune. 
He then took up pineapple growing in Hawaii but did not 
settle long there either. The gold and diamond fields of 
South Africa attracted him, but when the English learned 
that he was wanted in connection with a case of murder, 
he transferred himself to the Belgian Co and then to 
Abyssinia. Again his fortune swelled. He was said to 
have been vigorously engaged in slave trading in associa- 
tion with some Arab sheiks. 

Four years of the Commodore’s life were buried in 
obscurity and he had ta grounds for ensuring that the 
veil was not lifted. ese years had been spent in an 
Italian prison, serving sentence for slave dealing. 

Without having qualified in any way as a sailor, Mood 
had sailed the eastern Mediterranean as captain of a Greek 
trading and smuggling company. The title of Commodore 
was self-bestowed. e Cythera disappeared on a voyage 
to Alexandria, and the company reported the loss to the 
insurance company. Life-belts and the remains of a life- 
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boat had been picked up by French and Italian steamers. 

Moody had towed the five thousand ton vessel into the 
bay of the little island of Busi in the Adriatic, where, in a 
few days, the Cythera was completely transformed and 
rechristened the Cap Collier. In consideration of heavy 
hush money, fourteen scoundrels sailed with their Com- 
modore across the Atlantic. 

The foundering of the Cap Collier, not far from Sombrero, 
the smallest of the Antilles, was shrouded in mystery. 
Commodore Moody and two Dalmatian sailors were the 
only survivors. 

In Dominique, Moody made the acquaintance of the 
millionaire tobacco planter Jaragna, a Cuban Croesus, who 
had his daughter, Juana, with him. Jaragna was on the 
way to Martinique, where he owned large tracts of land 
not far from St. Pierre. The black-eyed dota fell in 
love with the adventurer Moody, and in less than two 
months the young couple were married in St. Pierre 
Cathedral. 

The marriage turned out unhappily. Moody made no 
effort to curb his violent temper, even in the presence of 
his wife. She had disapproved of the way the natives were 
treated on her father’s tobacco plantations at Puerto 
Peimcipi in Cuba, but her feminine sensibilities were 
shocked at the inhuman way in which Moody handled his 
workers. Floggings took place almost daily. The hat- 
headed young man entirely ignored the advice and warning 
of the governor of Fort de , and paid equally little 
heed to threats of fines. 

After three years of marriage Juana found herself about 
to become a mother. She hoped that the child would have 
a softening influence upon the father. Little Jack came 
into the world and was idolized by his parents, but outside 
the house Moody remained as heartless as before. When 
a nigger was to be flogged he would take the little boy on 
his arm, carry him out and let the child watch the brutal 
torture. Juana’s father died of yellow fever, and his vast 
fortune went to his son-in-law. 

Moody had grown tired of St. Pierre and had found 
a purchaser willing to take the estate off his hands at a 
high figure. 
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The earthquake had put an end to all these plans, as it 
had to the lives of the Commodore and his wife. 


“He is handicapped by his parentage,’’ was Aunt 
Patricia’s constant complaint about her nephew, Jack. She 
loved the boy with all her naturally kind heart and spoiled 
him even more than his parents had done. 

The little boy quickly made friends with the cowboys, 
but, strangely enough, he had not inherited his father’s 
fearlessness. He was afraid of the horses and screamed 
frantically when one of the rough-riders tried to put him 
on toasaddle. He also disliked dogs, but was passionately 
fond of cats and birds. 

many occasions he showed himself his father’s son. 
If two cowboys quarrelled and began to fight with bare 
fists, Jack would jump round the combatants, clapping his 
hands and urging them on. He took great delight in 
giving anyone an unexpected blow in the face. He had 
tried this several times on his aunt, but though the old 
lady doted on the boy, she had whipped him soundly for 
punching her in the eye while she was fondling him. 

The black servants avoided the little tyrant, for he always 
carried a stick or whip and tried his strength whenever one 
of the poor negroes came within reach. 

Tutors did not stay long at Florence, their pupil’s 
obstinacy and contrariness soon convincing them that their 
labour was wasted. Jack learned with difficulty to read 
and write. 

When he grew older, his aunt told him how his parents 
had lost their lives. The boy vaguely remembered what 
had happened. There rose before his mind a dim distant 
picture of the great house where his father had always 
carried him on hisarm. Nor had he forgotten fhe flogging 
of the negroes. One event stood out with ial distinct- 
ness: he was lying in a big room, when suddenly a tongue 
of vivid flame shot through the window, then came sounds 
of bursting and crashing, then loud cries of pain. His 
father rushed into the room and shouted ‘‘Jack,”’ but a 
beam fell from the roof and struck his father on the head, 
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so that he was suddenly silent and fell to the floor. Every- 
thing swayed. The nurse dragged him out of bed. The 
floor opened below, and in the girl’s arms he sank into the 
depths. Jack dreamed so often of this strange experience 
that it impressed itself deeply on his memory. 

He was never tired of hearing the story of the catastrophe 
from his aunt. The word earthquake fascinated him. He 
would often play at earthquakes. He would overturn the 
furniture of his nursery and scream for help, and on one 
occasion Aunt Patricia only just saved the whole establish- 
ment from being burned down. She caught the boy one 
evening just as he was about to set fire to a barn so that 
he could watch the blaze from his bed. 

The reports of the devastating San Francisco earthquake 
in April 1906, threw Jack into a tremendous state of excite- 
ment. Day after day he would make his aunt and the 
people on the ranch describe it to him or read about it 
aloud. Then, two and a half years later, when he heard 
the news of the appalling earthquake catastrophe in Sicily 
and Calabria, in which over eighty thousand lives were 
lost, he could not contain himself. 

‘Auntie, couldn’t we go and live somewhere where 
there’s a volcano, where earthquakes break up towns and 
kill people?’’ 

“You silly boy, you must be crazy!’’ Patricia cried. 
‘What can have put such dreadful ideas into your head?’’ 

‘“Perhaps another rich man would be killed and I’d get 
a lot more money.”’ 

‘Don’t you ever ask such awful questions again. You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself wanting to take advantage 
of other people’s misfortunes. Aren’t you rich enough 
already? Do you want innocent people to die so that you 
can get their money?’”’ 

“But if they’ve got to die anyhow, I might as well have 
the crea A 

“Stop that talk and don’t let me ever hear you say any- 
thing like that again.”’ pees te 

‘Am I very rich, Auntie?”’ 

‘Much too rich. A little good-for-nothing like you has 
ho right to have millions.’’ 

‘Am I really a millionaire?’’ 
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‘Leave the room at once.”’ 

Up to his tenth year Jack Moody went on living on the 
finch and then with a heavy heart Patricia made up her 
mind to send her darling, but wild, boy to a school in 
Memphis, Tennessee. 

Jack ran away three times and returned to Florence, and 
each time his aunt took him back to school. 

‘‘Be severe with him, Mr. Sutherland,’’ she told the 
headmaster. ‘‘Beat him till he can’t stand if he misbe- 
haves and refuses to learn.’’ 

Turning to Jack, she said seriously: 

“If you run away again and come back to Florence 
you'll find all the doors shut against you. [I'll send you 
to the State reformatory in Montgomery. You know no 
one can run away from there, for it’s a prison. There you'll 
be a criminal.’’ 

Jack remained and was a thorn in the side of his masters. 
He learned his lessons, but apart from that he was always 
in mischief and drove the teaching staff desperate. The 
holidays he spent at Florence. There, to her great horror, 
Patricia found that this boy, not yet fourteen, was corrupt- 
ing the maidservants, and not only the young ones; hi 
glib tongue enabled him to turn the heads even of mature 
women. 

Jack’s quarters in Memphis were in a secluded Buen 
Retiro, and for a long time he contrived to keep his affairs 
secret. He had bought himself a little cottage on the 
Arkansas Road at the end of the town, were he lived with 
his ebony servant Williams and the old black cook Mirjam. 

In every room, with the exception of Jack’s bedroom, 
canaries, parrots, lovebirds, and cockatoos fluttered about 
completely free, keeping up an incredible din from the 
early hours of the morning. Mirjam and Williams were 
always grumbling about the mess they made in the house. 
They had no respect for anything. The singing of the 
canaries was completely drowned a the screeching of the 
other birds. 

Jack exercised a quite phenomenal power over his 
feathered friends. e, who was completely without 
peuence with regard to any regular activity, could 

ours teaching parrots to talk. Jack’s t of lying in 
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bed in the morning had always annoyed Aunt Patricia; 
it had been impossible to make him get up. But when he 
had found out that parrots learn to talk most readily in the 
early morning hours, he would be up long before sunrise 
teaching the grey and green forest birds. He taught them 
a large vocabulary, and a few specially clever ones even 
mastered short snatches of songs and music-hall airs. One 
Australian corella, a beautiful bird which seemed to be a 
cross between a parrot and a cockatoo, and which Jack 
had named Tramp, would swear like a sailor, 
visitors turn round in consternation at some obscene oath 
shouted af them from a corer. And there was a grey 
parrot named Hobo, who had learned a quantity of filthy 
abuse. 

Aunt Pat, on a visit to her nephew, had sprung to her 
feet at a sudden cry from behind her, of ‘‘Old Louse!”’ 
“‘Stinker!’’ ‘‘Dirty Swine!’’ 

‘You'll get rid of that vile creature at once, Jack,’’ she 
commanded. 

“God damn! Shut your mug, blast you!’’ came from 
another corner, and Jack was on the point of bursting into 
laughter when his aunt dashed from the room with her 
hands to her ears. 

The young Croesus was not very regular in his attendance 
at school, but much was forgiven him on account of his 
open-handedness. He was no philanthropist, never gave 
pa iiean fi to a beggar, but would throw away his money 
on worthless things and buy expensive presents for those 
who courted or flattered him. He was particularly 
extravagant where women were concerned. 

Although his aunt only allowed him five hundred dollars 
a month, Jack often spent thousands in a single week. 
Everyone gave him credit, for they were sure of their 
money. Regardless of the aunt’s warning, the Memphis 
tradesmen advanced him large sums. 


_Jack managed to conceal his lack of knowledge behind 
his exceptional conversational gifts. He read a great deal, 
picking up books haphazard. Apart from works on 
ornithology he was most interested in pornographic fiction. 
The love adventures, genuine and imaginary, of Casanova 
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and Don Juan, and Boccaccio’s tales, he knew almost by 
heart. When he was fourteen he had already created 
around himself a world of his own. His free time, of which 
he had a great deal, was chiefly devoted to amorous adven- 
tures and to his birds and animals. He had set up near 
his house a cat farm where any stray cat could find a home. 
His attempts to accustom birds and cats fo live together 
in his home was a failure. Only one splendid snow-white 
Angora remained, for she was the only one that left the 
birds alone. ‘‘Kitty’’ was allowed a silk bed and all kinds 
of toys, but took little notice of the caresses the boy lavished 
upon her. 

Jack, who could only be regarded as completely devoid 
of heart or feeling where human beings were concerned, 
could shed floods of tears when one of his pets died. He 
had a special bird cemetery in the garden, and a beautiful 
animals’ burial ground at the cat farm. 

In addition to erotic novels, the strange youth began 
to read books dealing with cataclysms of nature, principally 
earthquakes. He, the sluggard scholar, could give a list 
of all the places which had in the course of the centuries 
been visited by earthquakes in which thousands of human 
lives and vast amounts of property had been lost. His 
morbid longing to evoke some tremendous disaster, such 
as the eruption of a volcano, amounted almost to mania. 

‘“Why aren’t there any volcanos in Alabama?’’ he com- 
plained. The most he had an opportunity of experiencing 
was a tornado or flood, but these gave his desires no satis- 
faction. Once he was of age, no one should stop him from 
visiting the places for which he yearned. He would pay 
court to the wealthiest people of these places and induce 
them to make him their heir. In his childish dreams he 
assumed that everything would turn out as he wanted, 
indeed he was even convinced that wherever he appeared 
an earthquake was bound to occur. He spent hours 
wondering how such a convulsion could be artificially pro- 
duced. ough others had to work hard to amass a 
fortune, he was to grow tremendously rich without any 
trouble. His wealth should surpass the combined fortunes 
of the Vanderbilts, Rockefellers, Morgans and Belmonts. 
This would enable him to buy large tracts of land in 
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earthquake areas and win the favour of the millionaires 
living there who would leave their fortunes to him. 

Once, when deep in his plans for the future, he had a 
severe shock. What if he himself lost his life in such a 
catastrophe? Pah! he would see to it that no harm came 
tohim. He would settle on the edge of the area and build 
a house so strong that it would resist the severest shocks. 

But the fire, the sulphur fumes? How could he protect 
himself from them? Oh, he would find some way out. 

Apart from these fantastic dreams he cherished desires 
connected with girls. He would marry numerous women 
and always have a few dozen round him. They would 
have to be beautiful and love him as did the little girl in 
the shop where he drank his daily ice-cream soda. 

Phyllis, who was seventeen, was deeply versed in the 
arts of love. Since she was sixteen she had been flirting 
with the High School boys, and she was temperamental. 
The Islander, as she called Jack, took her fancy, and she 
often slipped out surreptitiously to visit him. 

Jack was very proud of his conquest. It was a great 
satisfaction to this boy of fourteen to be preferred to all 
the others. He lavished presents of every kind upon his 
sweetheart. When he was short of money, the tradesmen 
would press upon him whatever he wanted. They knew 
Fre the aunt would always settle her wild young nephew’s 

ebts. 

Then an anonymous letter reached Florence telling of 
the nightly visits of the soda-fountain Hebe, and one night 
the old lady arrived unexpectedly at Jack’s lodging and 
ejected the hussy, threatening her with the police if she 
came near the boy again. Next day she forced her nephew 
to accompany her to the ranch. 

Jack refused to be parted from his pets, and his aunt was 
compelled to have the cats and birds removed to Florence. 
Patricia engaged a severe tutor and the youth was kept 
under strict discipline. Mr. Henry Sheppard fulfilled his 
duties to his employer’s complete satisfaction. 

‘“‘When you have caught up what you have missed at 
a giee yen en go to college at New Orleans, but 
don't imagine I’m going to let you go alone. Mr. Sheppard 
18 going vith on : ts 
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ease Meg oc the days on the ranch terrible. He was 
continually being plagued by the cowboys and called a 
coward because he dared not mount a horse. His lessons 
were a torture to him and he devised all sorts of schemes 
for getting away from Mr. Sheppard. He even thought 
of murder, and if he had been able to get possession of 
any kind of poison, the stern tutor would not have survived 
ng. 

Summer, I9r4. 

Europe was in flames. The din of war echoed even 
across the ocean, but at first was heeded only by the pro- 
fiteers determined to exploit this great struggle of the 
nations. The people still regarded the event with com- 
parative indifference. Everybody bought dozens of news- 
papers and found to their astonishment the most conflicting 
reports of what was going on in Europe. 

Some youthful enthusiasts ran away from home and stole 
or borrowed their passage money to take part in the adven- 
ture, but there were not many of these. The Americans 
did not allow themselves to be carried away, and so long 
as their wheat crops flourished they cared little who 
won. 


For a moment Jack, foo, caught the war fever. He 
thought it would be wonderful to dash forward behind the 
Stars and Stripes, overwhelm the enemy, and kill or take 
prisoners. 

Of course he would return as a general and be received 
with blare of trumpets in Memphis or Birmingham. How 
Phyllis would admire him and how proud she would be 
that he had once been her little lover! 

But then came lists of the hosts of dead, wounded, 
and missing. The papers were full of lying reports of 
German atrocities. All Jack’s war fever left him when, 
in the Suday supplements containing pictures of the Front, 
he saw the desolation of the fighting area and read the long 
casualty lists. 

No, the war was not for him. They might even force 
him to mount a horse! He preferred to renounce fame 
and the chance of being a hero. 

But something had to happen. 
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Jack thought of running away, but soon changed his 
mind. 


He was a minor and his aunt had been appointed his 
guardian. She would refuse to send him any money, and 
without that important aid life was unthinkable. The only 

ssible, but for Jack almost unendurable plan, to devote 

imself to his studies, seemed inevitable. 

For weeks he had refused to do anything, letting his 
tutor go on talking unheeded, so that Mr. Sheppard was 
very surprised when all at once his pupil developed a great 
desire to learn, neglected his pets, and reproached his 
master whenever the latter suggested a pause in the lessons. 

Aunt Pat was overjoyed, but did not trust this sudden 
change. She soon learned that she was wrong, and 
eighteen months later she allowed Jack to go to Columbia 
University accompanied by his tutor. 

New York! A long cherished dream of Jack’s had come 
true. 

“If you think you can play the same tricks in that 
Babylon of New York as you played in Memphis, you're 
making a mistake, my boy,’’ Aunt Pat told him before he 
left. ‘‘Mr. Sheppard is going with you and he’ll have 
control of the money. You can draw a monthly allowance 
of three hundred dollars and not a cent more. Your board 
and fees will be settled by a lawyer in New York. I’m 
coming with you to see you settled in, and find a tailor and 
outfitter for you, where you can get what things you 
require.’’ 

_ “How do you expect me to get on in an expensive place 
like New York with ten dollars a day? Fred Bigelow gets 
a thousand a month and he has told everybody in Memphis 
that he can’t manage on it.”’ 

“Fred Bigelow doesn’t concern me. I have been to see 
Mr. Sutherland. He has a son at Harvard who only gets 
one hundred and fifty dollars a month.” 


CHAPTER THREE 


NEY YORK, the sink of Europe. Since the beginning 
of the War immigration had ceased. The European 
States needed soldiers, cannon fodder. New classes were 
continually being called to the colours; passports for the 
United States were granted only in the rarest cases. 

The tumult of war had gripped America; propaganda 
urging intervention in the great struggle was 
gigantic proportions. The army contractors were not 
satisfied with the enormous profits they were already 
making out of the supply of arms, munitions, and all kinds 
of war material. 

After the sinking of the Lusttamta, a cry for vengeance 
rose. Curses were showered upon the Germans whose 
enterprise had roused tremendous enthusiasm a few weeks 
before when a German submarine had broken through the 
blockade and crossed the Atlantic. 

War declared! 

The ‘‘two minute men’’ sprang up at every street corner 
in every town and village in the United States. 

Two minutes of the crassest jingoism. 

The people stood open-mouthed round these paid apostles 
of the State. Every voice raised against American inter- 
vention was howled down. Since there were not sufficient 
patriots ready to sacrifice themselves for the fire-eaters the 
volunteer system was given up and compulsory military 
service for the duration of the war come into force. 

“You must enlist at once,’’ wrote Aunt Pat. ‘“‘It is a 
young man’s duty to give his services to his country. M 
fiancé joined General Lee’s army as a volunteer and f 
at Gettysburg. He was a hero and I still mourn for him.”’ 

With a laugh Jack, now nearly eighteen, tore up the 
letter and wrote to the old lady in reply: 

“I’m not of the stuff heroes are made from. I find it 
much pleasanter to be a living coward than a dead hero. 
No fiancée will mourn for me, as I don’t possess such a 
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noble sweetheart. What have we to do with the Germans 
or Austrians? Nothing at all. I can’t see the slightest 
necessity to get myself crippled; and besides my work is 
faking up a lot of my time, as Mr. Sheppard can tell you, 
my dear Aunt.”’ 

If only Patricia had suspected what kind of study was 
claiming so much of her nephew’s time! She would have 
been in despair had she known what kind of a life Jack 
and his tutor were leading. 

At the beginning of their stay in New York Sheppard 
had been very conscientious about his duties, and his pupil 
had tried in vain to escape from his watchful eye. en 
Jack hit upon a good idea. He proposed to take his super- 
visor with him to the theatre, music-halls, cinemas, and 
night-clubs. If Sheppard acquired a taste for them, Jack 
would have a hold on him and would be able to enjoy his 
own pleasures. 

Sheppard, the son of poor parents, had led a penurious 
existence as a teacher in the village schools of the Southern 
States. The years had passed monotonously among 
hypocritical colleagues and their wives in these small places, 
and he had breathed again when he came to the ranch at 
Florence. He certainly had his cross to bear in the form 
of Jack, but the eternal stupidities of the provincials 
among whom he had hitherto had to live were now left 
behind. It had been his firm resolve to keep young 
Moody’s nose to the grindstone, but he had not reckoned 
with the temptations of the capital, and so Jack found it 
easy to make him unfaithful to his good intentions. 

“Mr. Sheppard, is your salary so small that you must 
go about in those dowdy clothes?’’ 

‘‘No, Mr. Jack, Miss Moody pays me unusually well.’’ 

“That only makes it a greater pity that you should dress 
like a country minister. It makes me feel ashamed to go 
out with you.’’ 

The result of this conversation was that in less than a 
fortnight the simple country schoolmaster was transformed 
into a fashionably dressed New Yorker. 

Jack was a good mentor and had taste. Sheppard had 
no idea of what his pupil had in mind. Without his notic- 
ing it, their roles were reversed: the pupil became the 
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master and the master an attentive pupil. Jack did not 
teach Sheppard the wisdom that is acquired in colleges, 
but he did teach him how to become a complete man-about- 
town, how to enjoy the night life of New York like a real 
€¢ t”’ A 

In this case the pupil undoubtedly showed aptitude, and 
in a short time the provincial had become a swell of the 
most fashionable type, who had no difficulty in surpassing 
his instructor. 

The two put up in the Cavendish Apartment. Like a 
fata morgana, Columbia University vanished from their 
purview. 

This new mode of life cost money, and ever more money, 
and one morming Sheppard jettisoned all his scruples and 
made up his mind to write to Aunt Patricia letters reporting 
in a lugubrious strain the fourfold increase of the college 
fees and the enormous rise in the cost of living. 

The worthy lady was greatly astonished, but as it was 
the tutor himself who asked for the money, she instructed 
the New York bank to increase Jack’s allowance of eight 
hundred dollars to four thousand. The dividends on Jack’s 
fortune amounted to twelve times this sum. 

Fresh demands kept coming in, and in the end the 
nephew asked his aunt to give Mr. Sheppard a power of 
attorney, in order to avoid a long correspondence about 
every cent they needed. 

But Patricia maintained a certain caution. She trusted 
Mr. Sheppard, whom she regarded as a man of honour, 
and to begin with gave him power to draw up to twenty- 
five thousand dollars, payable only to Mr. Sheppard. 

The two friends were to be seen everywhere. The 
ex-village schoolmaster had seen at the New Amsterdam 
theatre an Tp pee wearing a monacle, and Jack Moody 
nearly died of laughing when his preceptor blossomed out 
with an eye-glass stuck in his right eye. There was no 
doubt that Sheppard had in him the material of which 
dandies are made. In a very short time he was in the first 
flight of fashion. He bonght sporting papers and fashion 
journals, went to the most expensive and best tailors in 
the town, and even acquired a new manner of speech. 

Jack and Sheppard became well known figures in the 
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fashionable New York night-clubs. Both had long ago 
attracted the attention of the feminine world. Southerners 
have always been favourites in New York circles. 

‘You mustn’t talk in that affected drawl, Milton,’’ Jack 
one day warned his ex-tutor. ‘‘Don’t you see how the 
ple here like our dialect? Then talk naturally.’ 

Jack had induced his friend to adopt ‘‘Milton’’ as his 
christian name. 

‘‘There’s more poetry in it you know,’’ he laughed. 

‘“‘But what about your plebeian Jack? Harold would 
sound better.’ 

‘I’m sticking to Jack. It’s good enough for me. A 
fellow like me couldn’t have any other name.’’ 


CHAPTER FOUR 


iINGSC* WALSH crossed the path of the two men. 

In spite of being only eighteen, this little beauty 
from Patterson, New Jersey, already had several romances 
to her credit. 

She was an attendant in the largest cinema of the town, 
the manager of which had taught her the stereotyped smile 
of a film star. 

‘‘Keep smiling’’ was the slogan of the New York business 
world. It had begun in the large warehouses. Macy’s 
of 34th Street, Broadway were its originators. The general 
manager engaged instructors in laughing and smiling, and 
the assistants had to take lessons. Soon the entire staff of 
the huge stores were grinning and showing their teeth. 

‘“‘Keep smiling’’ spread over the States like wildfire and 
it was a joy to study the friendly faces of the pretty girls. 
It had its effect on the customers; gentlemen of all ages, 
to whom a visit to these busy stores had hitherto been 
torture, were careful to make purchases only where smiling 
had been introduced. 

Sam Rehfield, the manager of the Palace Cinema in 
Patterson, had had a special weakness for pretty women 
and girls from his earliest youth. The cinema employed 
twelve attendants, dressed in costumes which were 
in the best taste, and into these the rule of ‘‘keep smiling’ 
had been strictly instilled. 

Nancy Walsh, the daughter of a clerk in the City 
Savings Bank, was the eldest of the family, which included 
four younger brothers. Before she was fourteen she was 
working. She had left three places because her directors, 
managers or fellow assistants had all tried hard to d 
an evening in her company. The little girl had been 
strictly brought up and she rejected these invitations. Her 
fourth post was in the Palace Cinema. As eleven other 
very pretty girls were employed there she hoped to be less 
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Sam Rehfield’s often rested with delight upon 
Nancy. Whenever Mrs. Rehfield showed her bulky form 
in the cinema he became conscious of the difference between 
his spouse and this beautiful young attendant. 

“Nancy, come to my office a moment,’’ Sam ordered 
one evening during the interval. 

‘‘Look out Nancy,’’ said Gladys, ‘‘he wants to kiss you.’’ 

Nancy looked up vacantly at the speaker. 

‘‘Why should he want to kiss me? He’s so old and so 

ly.” 
ne AVell, Nancy,’’ the manager, who had been suffering 
for years from chronic catarrh whined through his nose, 
‘‘my dear child, it’s a pity to see you being stared at by 
all those japers.”’ 

The innocent girl looked up at him questioningly. 

‘‘Why shouldn’t people look at me? It’s not a crime.”’ 

‘‘Nancy, you are a beauty intended for much higher 
things. I’m only actuated by fatherly feelings. I'll make 
a little princess of you.”’ 

She stared at him wide-eyed. 

‘‘You want to kiss me.”’ 

The man’s goggle eyes fixed themselves on the girl. 

‘‘What makes you think that?”’ 

“Gladys said so.”’ 

“‘She’ll go on Saturday, the little fool.’’ 

‘“Then what do you want to make me a princess for?’’ 

““Leave that to me. I have to go to New York on busi- 
ness twice a week. If you like I'll rent you a pretty fiat, 
and you won’t need to go on showing the idiots of Patterson 
into their seats any more.’’ 

‘But what for? I’m quite all right here, and father and 
mother would never allow it.”’ 

‘You little goose; is there any need to tell them? You 
shall live like a film star.’’ 

“Film star? Do you want to make a film star of me? 
I've got no talent at all.’’ 

Sam Rehfield had an idea. 

“You have talent. You just leave it to me; but don’t 
"On the Sunda ing Nancy’s father and mother 

unday morning Nancy’s father an came 
to Sam’s office a a great state of agitation. 
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“Is Nancy here?”’ 

‘‘What Nancy?’’ 

‘“‘Our daughter.”’ 

‘‘How should I know who your daughter is?’’ 

‘‘She didn’t come home last night.’’ 

“But who is she? How can you expect me to know 
anything about your daughter if I don’t even know who 
she is?’’ 

‘“‘Of course you know the girl. She’s been working here 
for six months.”’ 

‘‘Here? But what’s her name?’”’ 

‘‘Nancy Walsh.’’ 

‘‘Nancy Walsh? I don’t think there’s anyone of that 
name employed here.’’ 

‘“‘Oh yes, there certainly is; we’ve often been to the 
pictures here and she has often let us in.’’ 

‘‘Oh, so you and your daughter have been doing me out 
of entrance money?’’ 

‘‘Where is our girl?’’ 

Mr. Walsh had ignored Sam’s accusation. 

‘‘Just a minute; I'll look in the wages book.’’ 

The manager took down the book and glanced into it. 

“‘Oh, yes, there is a Nancy Walsh here. You must excuse 

“Oh, yes, there is a Nancy Walsh here. You must 
excuse me; I can’t remember the names of all our 
employees.’’ 

“Where is she?’”’ 

‘‘Why ask me? At the end of the show the attendants 
go home.”’ 

“But she didn’t go home. She always gets up at ten, 
and I began to wonder when there wasn’t a sound in her 
room at twelve, and when I looked in there was no one 
there; she hadn’t been home.”’ 

Sam Rehfield shook his head in surprise. 

“Didn't she say anything to you? I haven’t any time 
to talk to the attendants,’’ the manager answered in an 
injured tone. 

In despair, the harassed parents went to the police and 
told their tragic tale. 

‘“She’ll come back all right,’’ the police official said con- 
solingly. ‘We're always getting reports like that.’’ 

Gladys, Nancy’s friend, came to see the truant’s parents. 
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‘“‘Sam Rehfield knows where she is for a certainty. Every 
evening last week he called her into his office.’’ 

The police, under pressure from the parents, made up 
their minds to question Sam. 

“But the friend says Nancy Walsh was called into your 
office every evening.’ 

‘‘Why not? She always had to bring me a report about 
the number of seats still vacant in the house.”’ 

‘You told the girl’s parents you didn’t know any Nancy 


Walsh. , 

‘‘Well, what then? Do you think I’ve nothing else to 
do than learn the names of my attendants by heart?”’ 

All inquiries led nowhere. Nancy remained undiscovered. 

Sam Rehfield had hired a flat for Nancy in an apart- 
ment hotel in Fifth Avenue, not far from Central Park. 
He had equipped it with everything that was necessary and 
behaved towards her with great circumspection. He was 
still acting the part of philanthropist. Twice a week he 
dined with the girl in a fashionable restaurant and took 
her to a theatre on Broadway. 

He allowed four weeks to pass before venturing on a 
first attack. 

“I’m not going back to Patterson to-night; I’ve taken 
a room here,’’ he said casually as he brought Nancy home 
in his car. 

Sam had a great surprise when she refused to let him 
into her apartment. 

“But I’ve been with you so often.”’ 

‘“‘In the day time. It won't do at night.’’ 

‘“‘But I only want to talk to you a little.’’ 

‘““We can do that in the morning.’’ 

“‘Nancy,’’ Rehfield glanced carefully down the ae 
corridor. ‘‘What are you thinking of? What do you thi 
I’ve spent all this money for? Up to now you've cost me 
more than five thousand dollars; I can’t throw a sum like 
that away.’’ 

“Mr. Rehfield, you promised to make me a film star. 
Keep your promise and I'll pay you everything back with 
high interest.’’ 

“We'll discuss that in your room,’ 

‘No, no. Good night.”’ 
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Sam was not used to being rebuffed by a girl on whom 
he had spent money. He was furious. Forgetting that 
he was in a hotel—the strong wine he had been drinking 
with Nancy had had its effect—he hammered with his fists 
on the door. 

“Open, you slut! I want something for my money! 
Open at once!”’ 

In answer to Nancy’s screams, the night porter came up 
in the express lift. 

‘‘Well, sir, this isn’t your room. Yours is number 1648, 
two floors higher.’’ 

Raging, the thwarted man allowed himself to be con- 
ducted to his room. He did not sleep, and at seven o’clock 
went down to breakfast. A frenzy of anger seized him 
when a little later he tried to ring Nancy up and 
heard that the young lady had gone out half an hour 
before. 

“‘The little swine! Yesterday I spent another six 
hundred dollars on clothes and lingerie, and besides that 
she had three hundred dollars in cash out of me.”’ 

He was afraid the girl might return to Patterson and tell 
the whole story to her parents. He was in a dilemma. 
By law—the ‘“‘Man Act’’—he was liable to several years 
imprisonment for abducting Nancy from one State to 
another. He remained in New York, took a room at a 
small boarding-house, and telephoned daily to his wife 
that he was engaged in concluding an important business 
deal and could not get home. Each time he asked: 

“‘Has anything special happened?’’ 

Not until two weeks later did he venture back to 
Patterson. 

A theatre on Forty-Second Street was looking for girl 
attendants, and Nancy, who now occupied a little room in 
Washington Square, took her place in a queue of applicants. 
She had given up all hope of becoming a film star; Gladys 
had been right in warning her against the manager. 

Out of the two hundred 5 aoe ten were selected, 
aaa Aarti them. She had not spent much of the money 
Sam Rehfield had given her, and was regarding the twelve 
hundred dollars as a reserve. 

She had little to do. Twice a day she reported for 
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duty, and never listened to the advances of the men she 
showed to their seats. Nor did she accept any invi- 
tations. 

‘Come to the Ziegfeld Theatre to-morrow moming 
between ten and eleven and ask direct for me. Show this 
card.”’ 

The signature was ‘‘Sam Lee’’, and Nancy thrust the 
card heedlessly into her pocket. 

‘‘Another already,’’ she thought; ‘‘and another ‘Sam’ 
too. Not much!” 

But curiosity plagued her. ‘‘The Ziegfeld Theatre! A 
Ziegfeld girl!’’ This name held the same attraction for 
fhe girl as the words ‘‘film star’’, or ‘‘Hollywood’’. 

‘Do you know Mr. Sam Lee of the Ziegfeld Theatre?’ 
She asked one of the other girls. 

‘Rather! It’s the great ballet master. Why do you 
ask?’’ 

‘‘Because he’s in the theatre. He sent me a card and 
an invitation to call on him to-morrow morning.”’ 

‘‘Oh, what luck, Nancy! Ziegfeld girls practically 
always marry millionaires.’’ 

She put on her best clothes, a costume for which Sam 
Rehfield had paid four hundred and fifty dollars at Madame 
Fleuren’s in Fifth Avenue. 

“Can you dance?’’ Sam Lee asked, looking Nancy up 
and down. 

‘‘No, not very well.’’ 

The manager laughed. All the girls to whom he had 
put this question up to now had vaunted their great talent, 
and this beautiful girl was confessing quite frankly that 
she could not dance. 

She had spoken the truth. She really could not dance, 
was so clumsy that after a fortnight Sam Lee gave it up 
as hopeless. Only the frankness she had shown at her 
first visit prevented her from being dismissed. She became 
one of the beauty chorus, who had only to show their legs 
and figures. She attracted the attention of all the habituds, 
and received a shower of invitations every night. She 
accepted, allowed them to give her presents, but surrendered 
to no man. She never went alone, but always took a 
colleague with her, and the men cursed when they failed 
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to attain their ends. She also received offers of marriage, 
but these too she rejected. 

“IT can’t understand you,’’ said Florence Millar, her 
colleague. “Why don’t you marry that rich Bradford? 
They say he’s worth millions, and he’s so nice.”’ 

‘But I don’t love him. You can’t marry a man unless 
you love him very much indeed.”’ 

‘Gosh, how old-fashioned you are! When you’ve had 
enough of him you get a divorce and try another.”’ 

‘I’m not having any of that. I want my husband for 

‘‘Then why do you take presents, money even?”’ 

‘‘Why not? Ifa man makes me a present, he does it 
of his own free will. And isn’t it the same thing if, instead 
of jewellery costing two thousand dollars, he gives me the 
cash because I prefer it?’’ 

‘You’ve an odd way of looking at things. Don’t you 
understand that men don’t give money for nothing?’’ 

‘I know that all right; and I always tell them there’s no 
ho te 


“You'll land yourself in the soup one of these days.”’ 
“I shan’t worry. Need every woman be for sale just 
because she’s on the stage? I know well enough I’m not 
an artist and have only my figure to thank for getting me 
into the Ziegfeld Follies.”’ 

‘“‘But you’re not playing the game, Nancy. As soon as 
a man offers you money instead of presents, and you 
accept, he expects you to give him a full return.”’ 

“T tell you it’s no good. I take the money instead of 
jewels and give my company in return. I’ve never let 
any man deceive himself into hoping for anything more.”’ 

‘They don’t believe you. They all think it’s put on and 
expect to get what they want in the end. Bob Gallagher 
told me quite openly you were a cute little flirt who knows 
how to squeeze a lot out of men before surrendering.’’ 

‘“‘And a lot I care what men like that think about me. 
I’ve never forced myself on any of them. Let them leave 
me in peace.”’ 

‘Wait till one of them kills himself for you.”’ 

Florence Millar was to be proved right only too soon. 
Fred Gibson had been running after Nancy Walsh for 
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months. He had spent fabulous sums on her. Not that 
she had ever asked him for anything; on the contrary; the 
more she asked him to moderate his extravagance, the 
more he showered jewels, clothes, furs, and money presents 
upon her. He wanted to marry her, and all his offers were 
rejected. 

‘“‘No, Fred, I don’t love you, and I’ve told you so from 
the first. I don’t want you to spend your money and 
time on me. I shall only marry the man I love.”’ 

All the young man’s wooing, all his pleadings were vain, 
and he finally decided to wreak a dreadful revenge on this 
girl without whom he believed it impossible to go on living. 

‘‘To-morrow night I’m expecting you to agree to marry 
me, Nancy; otherwise there’ll be a disaster.’’ 

‘‘Then we won’t meet again, Fred. I’m not going to let 
myself be forced into what I don’t want.”’ 

“Is that your last word?’’ 

Nancy got up. 

‘“‘“Good-bye Freddy; if you want all your presents back, 
I’m quite ready to send them to your house.’’ 

‘Don’t go away, Nancy, my dear; you'll be sorry for 

it.”’ 

: “T’ve had enough of all this pestering. Good-bye 
red.”’ 

Nancy was not five yards from the table, when a shot 
rang out. Women began to shriek, and panic broke loose 
in the aristocratic restaurant. 

Fred Gibson had put a bullet through his brain, and he 
died instantly. 

The newspapers came down on Nancy like wolves and 
the situation would have been awkward had not all her 
acquaintances spoken up for her. 

Fred was the only child of a millionaire iron magnate in 
Pittsburg. His mother had died at his birth, and the father 
idolized the boy. He swore to avenge the death of his 
heir. He came to New York, threatened Nancy with a 
revolver, and was only prevented from committing murder 
by the intervention of Florence Millar. 

Nancy had been ill since Fred’s suicide. The shock 
had been too much for her. She was immensely sorry 
about the young man, but her conscience was clear. She 
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kept telling herself that she had always warmed the love- 
sek man that there was no rae: She had often 
avoided meeting him after the show, accepted the invita- 
tions of other men or taken Florence Millar with her to 
avoid being alone with Fred. 

‘‘1’ll shoot her down like a wild animal.’’ 

Nancy’s friend managed to calm the excited old man, 
She told him the true facts and begged him to read Fred’s 
correspondence. There he would be able to see from 
Nancy’s letters that the girl had never offered his son the 
slightest hope, but had always been emphatic about the 
impossibility of marrying him. 

‘“‘Nancy is ready to give you back everything she has 
had from your son; she’s heartbroken, and has been ill 
ever since Fred’s death.’’ 

“I couldn’t think of accepting anything from that 
woman.’’ 

With these words the bereaved father took his leave. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


We she recovered, Nancy went back to the stage, 
but accepted no more invitations. Her bank informed 
her that Gibson senior had refused to accept the 234,000 
dollars, which was the amount Fred had given her during 
the months they had known one another. 

The girl from Patterson was now a rich woman. Her 
bank balance amounted to over 400,000 dollars, and still 
she worked for seventy-five dollars a week as a show girl. 
Her parents had cast her off and her father threatened to 
throw her downstairs if ever she showed herself in his 
house. 

Then Jack Moody came into her life. 

It was months since Fred’s suicide; Nancy had gradually 
recovered from the shock she had suffered. 

‘Tell the gentleman I’m sorry I can’t.”’ 

The box attendant was received with a snort by Jack, 
who, however, handed him a ten dollar note. 

“‘Henry, unless you want me to go back to the ranch in 
the next few days and leave you here, you'll do all you 
know to arrange a meeting for me with that pretty girl.’’ 

Sheppard adjusted his monocle. 

“But you heard; she is not accepting any invitations.’’ 

‘Oh, they all say that, to egg us on. I warn you, 
Henry, I’m going back to Auntie and the cats and birds 
unless that girl becomes mine.’’ 

This shot went home with Sheppard. He had been 
thinking a lot about his situation lately. Once the swindle 
came out and it was known that he was not carrying out 
his duties as Jack’s tutor, and that his pupil had not been 
near the University since goodness knew when, what would 
happen? If the old lady in Alabama found out what a 
swindle he had been party to, nothing could avert 
catastrophe. 

What was he to do if Jack left him? He had grown 
accustomed to this life of luxury, had become a true man 
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about town, had lost the habit of regular work. To return 
to his old job was unthinkable. Often, especially at nights, 
he had reproached himself bitterly and made up his mind 
to tell Jack next morming that he must turn over a new 
leaf. But these good resolutions only lasted until break- 
fast. When Henry sank into the marble bath, saw his 
elegant clothes, or when the valet pushed in the silver- 
mounted lunch wagon, all thoughts of reform would desert 
him. At heart he was honest. Another would have contrived 
to lay by thousands of dollars for himself, for Jack never 
asked for any accounts. When the money ran out, he 
would curse, and demand that the bank should be rung up 
immediately and fresh capital produced. 

Henry only spent upon himself what his former pupil 
insisted that he should. Only with regard to his linen, 
wardrobe, and hats, he never questioned Jack since the 
latter had ordered him not to bother him with such trifles. 
The only thing that surprised, rather than annoyed Jack 
was that Henry Sheppard, the ex-village schoolmaster had 
developed a better taste than his own. Jack was often 
told that his tie or socks did not go with his suit, whereas 
Henry was always correct. 

Sheppard left the box deep in thought. He was ashamed, 
deeply ashamed to find himself used, or rather misused, 
for such ends. He kept asking himself what he would do 
if Jack parted from him. He was no longer capable of 
any work, he would not know how to keep body and soul 
together. There was nothing for it but to bow to the inevit- 
able, but he decided to tum his mind seriously to finding 
means of effecting a change in his manner of life. 

‘‘Here a minute!’’ 

The box attendant came up. 

Henry knew how to deal with this type. 

“‘l’m from the Criterion Theatre, Louisville. Here are 
twenty dollars. Take me to the stage-manager.’’ 

The man knew at once that Henry had never been a 
theatre manager, but twenty dollars were not to be picked 
up so easily every night. 

“Very good, sir; I’ll see.’’ 

He accompanied Sheppard to the door which divided 
the stalls from the stage. 
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‘“‘Wait here a few minutes, sir. 

A moment later he came back and admitted Henry. 

The stage-manager eyed the fashionable figure in 
surprise. 

‘‘What can I do for you?’”’ 

‘I’m getting a show together,’’ Sheppard said, ‘‘and I 
want to ask you whether you would have any objection 
to my engaging two or three of those marvellously beautiful 
girls of yours.”’ 

The manager’s eyes blinked at his visitor under his green 
eye-shade. Inwardly he was telling himself that he would 
bet a sixty story skyscraper to a pineapple that the last 
profession this man was likely to belong to was his own. 

‘‘Sorry; our girls are under contract for several years, so 
I can’t help you.’’ 

Henry was at a loss. 

‘Could I speak to one or two of them?”’ 

‘Can't be done.”’ 

All Sheppard’s suggestions and excuses produced no 
effect on the courteous but adamant calm of the stage- 
manager. 

Outside, the box attendant was waiting. 

‘Listen here, my man. You can earn another twenty 
dollars by getting me the private address of that blonde.’’ 

“Well, tutor,’’ Jack asked when Sheppard returned to 
the box. ‘‘What did she say?”’ 

“She can't accept your invitation this evening; she'll 
let me know again to-morrow.”’ 

Perfectly groomed, Henry called on Nancy the following 
day at noon. Florence Millar, who now lived with her 
friend, received him. ‘‘I’m sorry, Mr. Sheppard, but 
Nancy has been accepting no invitations for months. She’s 
In mourning.’’ 

“But it’s a question of a young man’s love, my dear 
young lady. Miss Walsh must make just one exception.”’ 


od 


Sheppard was seated facing Nancy. Her charm held 
him spellbound. She was far more beautiful in real life 
than on the stage. This girl was much too good for ea 
He must prevent her from falling into his company. en 
the spectre of his own position rose before him. He must 
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do all he could to bring about a meeting. He would see 
that Jack did the girl no harm. 

‘‘Are you from Jersey?’ 

Henry looked up. 

‘‘No, from the south.”’ 

“T can’t accept your invitation. I’m studying, and have 
to get to bed immediately after the show every night.”’ 

Nancy was telling an obvious untruth, but she did not 
want to hurt her visitor’s feelings. He was so completely 
different from the smart young men of New York. 

‘Perhaps you'll lunch with us some day.”’ 

In spite of an inward warning voice, Nancy accepted. 


Jack behaved very correctly, as his friend had urgently 
begged him to do. 

“If you start any of your usual monkey tricks, you'll 
never see her again.”’ 

‘“You’re a fine fellow, Henry, but you’re only going to 
be there the first time. After that I’m going to have the 
girl to myself.’”’ 

To Jack’s chagrin, the girl brought her friend with her. 
Florence was a good judge of men and Jack’s character 
was to be read in his face. He belonged to the type who 
are dangerous to women. He could not be called hand- 
some, but there was something fascinating about him; he 
knew how to conceal his real nature. Though he was 
of average height and well-built, anyone who knew any- 
thing about sport could recognize at once that the young 
man was of an effeminate ; 

Jack made little impression on Nancy. She did not 
allow herself to be carried away by his tirades. Her 
natural instinct told her that there was little brain behind 
the fine speeches. Though she was a girl of simple origin, 
contact with men, all pursuing the same end and all hitherto 
rebuffed, had opened her eyes. She had an instinctive 
flair for distinguishing the good from the bad. 

This young man at her side, to-day so pleasant and 
correct, would in two or three weeks be demanding from 
her more than she was prepared to give. 

Henry kept a sharp eye on his friend, and whenever Jack 
became too unrestrained, would kick him under the table, 
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or skilfully intervene. He talked little, but often let his 
eyes rest on Nancy’s face. Up to now he had’ never felt 
any serious emotion concerning a woman. He had taken 
part in his pupil’s escapades and amused himself with little 
flappers without ever feeling any serious affection for them. 
It was not the best of society in which the two friends had 
mixed. The shop-girls, typists, and chorus girls had never 
had anyne further in view than a pleasant evening and 
presents. ey put Henry down as a skinflint who never 
gave them as much as a bunch of flowers, to say nothing 
of other, more valuable gifts. Now he listened in astonish- 
ment when Nancy informed Jack that she would not accept 
any jewellery or other valuables. 

One question put Jack completely out of countenance. 

‘‘Why aren’t you in the army? All the young men are 
fighting in Europe now.”’ 

‘‘They wouldn’t have me; and anyhow I don’t see why 
I should get myself crippled for the sake of these war pro- 

eers."’ 


fiteers. 

“‘And what about you, Mr. Sheppard ?’’ 

‘Varicose veins, Miss Walsh.’’ 

Florence switched the conversation to another subject. 

Nancy did not herself know why she had gone back on 
her word. At the beginning of the acquaintance, she 
returned all Jack’s presents, but in time she was seized 
again with her old passion and accepted gifts not only of 
jewellery but even of money. 

Keeping himself out of the War was costing the young 
millionaire huge sums. Suddenly, without warning, the 
aunt arrived, and Sheppard at once hauled out piles of 
books to hoodwink the old lady. He was hard put to it 
when it came to reporting on his pupil’s progress. 

“Drop that, Auntie; I don’t want to talk about work in 
my spare time.”’ 

_ The good old lady was easily convinced. She was 
impressed by the large quantities of books, and felt proud 
of her nephew. Sheppard had great difficulty in dissuad- 
ing her from going to the bank to inquire about the state 
of her nephew’s account. 

_The two friends breathed a sigh of relief when their 
visitor went south again. 
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A few months later Jack came of age and gained com- 
plete control of his fortune. He poured out money with 
both hands, bought a a villa in Long Island and had it 
expensively equipped. Nancy helped him to buy the 
things and was not ashamed to accept large commissions 
from the contractors. 

All Jack’s supplications that she should become entirely 
his met with a firm ‘‘No’’. The young man did not heed 
Sheppard’s warnings. He had appointed his old tutor to 
be his secretary, and Henry received, in addition to free 
board and lodging, an allowance of a thousand dollars a 
month. As Jack settled all bills, including the cost of 
Sheppard’s tailoring, linen, and shoes, the latter was able 
to save the greater part of his income. 

Sheppard slowly reached the conviction that even millions 
would melt in time if they went on throwing money out 
of the window as they had been doing. He warned his 
employer not to go too far, but Jack only laughed at him. 

“You ought to speculate with my money. Our shares 
bring in good dividends, but there are other concerns in 
which the money would fetch more. Have a look round, 
like a clever business man, and expand our fortune.”’ 

The young man bought himself a yacht costing 150,000 
dollars. Manning her and maintaining her ran away with 
enormous sums. The upkeep of the house was also heavy, 
and the staff, soon noticing that the money lay loosely in 
their master’s pocket, stole all they could lay hands on. 

Sheppard tried to control expenditure, but they were 
too smart for him. He began to look about for chances 
to invest Jack’s money more profitably. The investments 
were bringing in more than 150,000 dollars a year, but 
with Jack’s extravagant ways, this was spent in a few 
months. 

Sheppard had little luck in his new ventures. The 
hyenas of the stock exchange soon saw that here was a 
chance of easy profit, and they tempted the ex-school- 
master into all kinds of speculations from which they alone 
profited. Every now and again a flutter succeeded, and 
then the secretary would run beaming to his employer and 
report the good news. 

Nancy cost a fortune. She allowed her admirer to 
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furnish a villa for her near Riverside Drive, bought a car, 
and rewarded the man who was providing the money with 
no more than a few kisses. The moment her lover became 
more exacting, she would turn him out. 

This girl of the people had a better head for figures than 
either Jack or his secretary. She contented herself with 
a minimum of servants, and drove her car herself. She 
was now a rich woman, but she did not speculate. All 
her money was deposited in various savings banks at four 
per cent. Nor did she think of giving up her contract. 
Every evening she would appear on the stage among the 
other Ziegfeld beauties, displaying her marvellous, scantily- 
clothed body at a weekly salary now of a hundred dollars. 
Florence Millar had become Nancy’s housekeeper and 
helped her friend to save. This beautiful girl had fallen 
nay ee! in love with Sheppard and was much mortified 
to find that the object of her affections did not, or appeared 
not to, notice it. She hated Jack Moody, who made fun 
of his friend at every opportunity, and she was constantly 
quarrelling with Nancy, who defended Jack’s behaviour. 

‘‘Leave him alone. It’s just his way, and it amuses him; 
besides, Henry doesn’t mind.”’ 

“T can’t think how you can defend such unkind 
behaviour, Nancy! Mr. Sheppard is too much of a. 
gentleman to tell Jack what he thinks. I don’t understand 
you at all. Where’s this affair with Jack Moody taking 
you? Why don’t you marry him?’’ 

‘*Because I don’t love him enough. Besides, he’d make a 
bad husband and would soon be wanting a divorce.”’ 

‘Then why do you accept all this money and all these 
presents from him?’’ 

“Tf I didn’t, someone else would.’ 

“You've a funny way of looking at things. Jack’s 
ruining himself for you. If you married him, he’d be more 
careful; and if he divorced you, you’d get a large sum.’’ 

“T have a horror of divorced women. Jack can throw 
me over whenever he likes. I’ve told him so often enough. 
a gets on my nerves, everlastingly asking me to be ‘his 

one’.”’ 

_ If you don’t like him, why do you keep letting him 
kiss you?’’ 
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‘To get a few days’ e.”’ 

“Hae you fish's bidod i in your veins? Don’t you get 
any thrill when he kisses you like that?”’ 

‘No, it leaves me completely cold.”’ 

“You ought to see a doctor. There’s something the 
matter with you.”’ 

‘‘That may be, but I’ll wait a bit yet.” 

Sheppard was delighted when he completed a good deal 
with a War contractor which in a short time was to bring 
him in half a million dollars. 

‘fYou’re a splendid fellow, Henry,’’ Jack cried when 
his secretary, flushed with victory, told him about the 
transaction. ‘‘Draw ten per cent for yourself, my boy.’’ 

Nancy, too, received fifty thousand dollars and a quantity 
of beautiful jewellery. 

When summer came in 1918, Jack insisted that Nancy 
should go with him to Bermuda. Up till then he had 
never undertaken a long cruise in the yacht. 

“T’ll come, if Florence can come too, Jack.’’ 

‘“‘No. I won’t take either her or Henry. You and I 
will go alone.”’ 

Nancy remained firm about Florence. 

But on the trip the yacht ran into a heavy storm, broke 
a propeller shaft, and was in great danger. The waves 
threw the ship about like a ball. There was no help in 
sight. Jack stood by the captain on the bridge and gazed 
anxiously at the raging sea. He had buckled on a lifebelt 
and kept shouting questions to the man who was trying 
to bring the ship under control. 

Sheppard, Nancy, and Florence stood on the after-deck, 
huddled in oilskins. They were clinging to iron stays and 
had lashed themselves together to avoid being washed over- 
board by the waves which broke over the ship. 

The yacht had sprung a leak when a tremendous sea had 
torn away part of the railing and dashed it against the hull. 
Water was rushing into the engine-room. The engines 
sa and the pumps failed. 

- e must take to the boats, Mr. Moody,’’ the captain 
said. 

Jack nodded. His face was deathly pale. 

e three sailors and the engineer tried to lower the boat 
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on the lee side, but at that moment the storm twisted the 
yacht about, and the boat was stove in. The second boat 
suffered the same fate, and one of the men was thrown 
overboard and lost, a wave sweeping him far from the ship 
where he sank before he could seize the lifebuoy which was 
thrown to him. 

The water in the hold was rising steadily and the yacht 
was listing dangerously to starboard. 

The captain kept the siren hooting, but its screams were 
drowned by the howling of the storm. Rocket after rocket 
shot aloft, and at last in the distance a steamer was sighted. 
She must have seen the ship’s signals of distress. She came 
nearer and could be recognized as a great ocean liner. 

Ropes were thrown and boats made ready. The third 
rope reached its mark and the crew made it fast. 

The rescue boat was labouring its way through the heavy 
seas towards the sinking yacht, but it was an hour before 
it could get alongside. There was great danger that it 
would be dashed to pieces, but at last it managed to make 
fast 


Jack Moody dashed up like a madman, lashing out with 
his fists, pushed Sheppard, who was holding the two girls, 
roughly aside, and was the first down the yacht’s companion 
ladder. He was like a man possessed, crying and laugh- 
ing hysterically. 

Shortly after the survivors were safely on board the liner, 
the yacht sank. 

“I don’t want ever to set eyes on you again,’’ Nancy 
cried when, on the day following the ship’s arrival in 
Baltimore, Jack appeared in her room in the hotel. ‘“‘I 
don’t want to see any more of you, you coward! Florence 
is lying ill in the next room. You knocked three of her 
teeth out, and hit me in the breast.’’ 

“Nancy, my little girl; I was out of my mind.”’ 

“Get out! If it hadn’t been for Henry, we’d have been 
lying at the bottom of the sea now.”’ 

; paren Sheppard’s nor Florence’s intervention helped 
at all. ' 
_ “T’ve seen him as he really is, so it’s no use your talk- 
ing. In any case the affair had to come to an end.’’ 

Once more Jack pleaded. 
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‘“‘So you won’t have anything more to do with me?”’ 

‘‘No, no; I can’t see you any more.”’ 

‘‘Then why have you kept me hanging around so long? 
Why have you let me give you presents?’’ 

‘You beast! Didn’t I tell you the first day I knew you 
that I didn’t want any presents and that you needn't hope 
for anything from me?’’ 

‘'They all say that, to get more out of you. I know all 
about that.’’ 

“Get out, and if you want your money back, you can 
have it whenever you like.’’ 

Jack tried to go on. 

“But Nancy, my dear girl. . .”’ 

‘If you don’t get out of the room at once, I’ll call up 
the hotel office.”’ 

That evening, when Sheppard went to see Nancy to tell 
her they were going back to New York next morning, he 
discovered that the two women had left an hour before. 

Nancy sent Jack Moody a large sum of money, but it 
was not accepted. Sheppard tried several times to bring 
about a reconciliation, but his pleading fell on deaf ears. 


CHAPTER SIX 


LL America was thrown into a turmoil of excitement. 
The newspaper boys were yelling frantically: ‘‘Armis- 
tice! Armistice!’’ 

Jack Moody breathed a sigh of relief. The authorities 
had been tuming their attention to him lately. Bribery 
seemed no longer effective, and before very long the young 
man would have been forced into the army. 

‘‘Thank God the War’s over, Henry. If they'd got me, 
I’d have gone mad. What have the Germans done to me 
that I should go shooting them? If the worst had come 
to the worst, I’d have bought an aeroplane and made off 
to Mexico.”’ 

Sheppard visited Nancy from time to time. In his heart 
the schoolmaster cherished a deep, silent love for the beauti- 
ful girl. He would never have dared to declare it and 
contented himself with seeing her and talking to her every 
now and again. He was forbidden to mention Jack, 
though Florence sometimes secretly inquired after his 
fnend. 

Jack was driving himself hard. He spent his nights in 
dissipation, slept far into the day, and was always in a 
bad temper when his secretary came to see him about 
business. 

‘Leave me alone,’’ he would roar at Henry. ‘‘You’ve 
got full powers; the only thing that matters is for you to 
make enough.”’ 

The old aunt in Alabama died and left her large fortune 
to charitable institutions. She had discovered the decep- 
tion her nephew and his tutor had practised upon her, and 
cancelled the Will which made Jack sole heir. 

‘The infernal old witch!’’ her young relative cried, when 
he heard that his aunt’s millions were lost to him. ‘‘Why 
didn’t she die before she knew? This is your fault, Henry. 
You haven’t been spry enough.”’ 

‘“What’s to be done with the cats and birds left on the 
ranch ? rs 
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‘You'll have to go down and fetch them here. I'll have 
a handsome wooden building put up in the garden behind 
the house for the cats, and we'll have the birds in the house. 
Mind you make old Johnson come back with you; he knows 
how to look after them.’’ 

A new ion had seized upon Jack. He was gambling 
through the nights in secret New York clubs and losing 
enormous sums. All his friend’s warnings were vain. 
Twice, three times a week, and even more, the gambler 
demanded supplies of money from his secretary. In 
six months Moody had lost over a million, and then he 
set out with Henry for Europe and played at Deauville, 
Cannes, Nice, and Monte Carlo. The money was running 
out, and even though Sheppard succeeded now and again 
in making considerable profits by speculation, they were 
not enough to keep pace with Jack’s losses. 

A deal in German currency brought Jack in a quarter 
of a million dollars. Sheppard had advised against it, 
foreseeing that the inflation must come to an end and 
that then the money would be lost. He secretly sold part 
of the holding, but Jack heard about it and forced Henry 
to buy an even bigger lot than he had sold. 

Moody’s fortune was constantly dwindling. Women 
thronged round the spendthrift. He gave banquets in the 
Hotel Negresce in Nice, which in spite of the low value of 
the French franc ran away with a great deal of money. 
He was a good friend to the jewellers, for he was contin- 
ually scattering valuable jewellery among his lady 
friends. 

The stabilization of the German mark startled Henry 
Sheppard from all his dreams. Jack had persuaded him 
that this speculation might even yet turn out well. 

“Jack, I’ve been inquiring at the bank to-day about 
your account. You now own only a quarter of a million 
dollars. If you go on like this, you'll run through the lot 
in a few months.”’ 

‘*You’re a fine sort of secretary. Why don’t you make 
better bargains?’’ 

“T've kept you exactly informed about the position for 
years. I’m not a financial genius, and even a financial 
genius couldn’t keep up with your extravagance. You've 
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spent over five million dollars in less than eight years.” 

‘Given a fortune like the one I put in your hands, a 
capable man would have multiplied it by ten. You're 
aay a fool of a schoolmaster, and your monocle and smart 
evening clothes can’t make you anything else.”’ 

‘‘You knew who I was and who Iam. Your reproaches 
are unfair, for I advised you often enough to engage an 
agent to look after your fortune.”’ 

‘Fudge! You won’t have forgotten to look after your- 


er teat stared at the speaker. 
‘‘That settles it, Mr. Moody; we part for ever. I’ve 
kept strict accounts, and I beg you to have everything 
audited. If I had chosen, it would have been easy enough 
for me to put by hundreds of thousands for myself. Now 
you've shown your true colours.’ 

‘Stop your preaching.”’ 

‘‘To-morrow afternoon I hope to have got everything 
settled up, and then I ask you to get someone to look into 
the whole thing.’’ 

‘‘The rat’s leaving the sinking ship.’’ 

‘‘A man who still owns two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars and a valuable house in New York isn’t a sinking 
ship. A cleverer man than I am can make fresh millions 
for you with it.’’ 

If Jack had thought that Henry’s resignation as secretary 
was not meant seriously, he was wrong. The following 
day, in the presence of three fellow countrymen at the 
American Consulate, Sheppard laid a bundle of papers on 
the table. 

“Mr. Moody, I’ve asked the gentlemen of the Consulate 
to audit my accounts and they have agreed. Here are all 
the figures. Everything is arranged alphabetically and 
according to date. These gentlemen have confirmed the 
correctness of my calculations with their signatures. I 
hereby hand over all the documents to you. If you want 
any explanations about anything, I’ll be at your disposal 

ing for 


for three days longer. Saturday I’m 
Cherbourg, and my ship sails for New York on 
Monday.’ 


Jack now gave further proof of his ugly character. 
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“Mr, Sheppard, you have got to stay till the end of the 
month. You've drawn your salary up to then.”’ 

‘I beg your pardon. Although it’s the eighteenth to-day, 
I haven’t reckoned in any salary for this month.” 

“I’m not going to accept any favours from a beggar like 
you. It’s quite certain you’ve long since pocketed many 
times that amount out of my fortune.’’ 

With one blow, Sheppard felled Jack to the ground. 
The beaten man stared up in horror at his tutor. 

‘Henry, you would strike me, after I’ve dragged you 
out of the dirt and made you a man instead of a backwoods- 
man? “ 





After Sheppard left him, Jack Moody rapidly slid down- 
hill. He tried speculating on his own account, but had no 
luck, and all the money he had was still being poured into 
the gambling rooms and the pockets of the Riviera beauties. 
For a time fortune favoured him and he won over a million 
francs at the Casino at Monte Carlo. He was surrounded 
by crooks, and in a fit of drunkenness, the gambler scattered 
the money in handfuls. 

The American Express Company at Nice one morning 
informed Jack that there was not enough cover for a cheque 
of sixty thousand francs. 

The New York house brought in two hundred thousand 
dollars, which went the same way as the other huge sums 
the spendthrift had drawn from his fortune. On his 
twenty-eighth birthday, Jack did not know where to turn 
to pay his heavy hotel bill in Biarritz. He was desperate, 
and explained the situation to the manager. 

“Your account has already run very high, Mr. Moody. 
When do you expect to get money from America?’’ 

Jack looked helplessly at the ground. He was not 
expecting any money at all. Who was to send it him? 
Over there everything was sold, he had burned all the 
bridges connecting him with his own country. He tried 
in vain to raise a loan from an acquaintance he had met 
once before on the French Riviera. The previous evening 
he had gambled away the last of his money, a considerable 
sum, in San Sebastian. His hopes of bringing off a big 
coup had come to nothing. Then he thought of Sheppard. 
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Where was he? He had not heard from him for two years 
and did not know his address. 

Nancy Walsh? She had had a fortune from him. She 
must help.’’ 

‘‘Would you be kind enough to send a cable for me?”’ 

“Certainly; hand it in at the office, Mr. Moody.”’ 

Up to now women had always been accepting things 
from him; it was only right that they should help him in 
his hour of need. 

‘Urgently need ten thousand dollars send to my address 
Palace Hotel Biarritz. Jack Moody.”’ 

Jack spent a restless evening pacing the sea front. He 
was now slowly coming to his senses. What sort of mess 
had he got into? He, who could have lived like a prince 
on his dividends! There must be a change now. If Nancy 
sent the money, he would first pay the hotel account, and 
then once more risk a thousand dollars at the tables. If 
he lost, not another cent! If he won he would stop in 
time. But supposing the girl in America left him in the 
lurch? If that happened he knew of no way out. Fate 
was treating him badly. Why had his parents been torn 
from him so soon? It was that damned earthquake and 
Aunt Florence who were to blame for it all. If the old 
lady had been stricter with him, he might have remained 
a decent fellow. In ten years he had run through a huge 
fortune. 

Nancy, too, must share the guilt; if she had married him 
everything would have turned out differently. He railed 
against everybody, including Henry, who might have made 
a sound man of him. 

What was to happen now? For days he had been 
desperately racking his brains to find a way out. 

Suicide. This solution occurred to him once, when a 
young married couple had taken their own lives after heavy 
gambling losses. Absurd! Why should he die? He was 
too young. 

An earthquake had made him wealthy while still a 
child! . . . His thoughts took a forward leap. A few 
minutes ago he had been blaming this cataclysm of nature 
for his misfortune, because it had robbed him of his parents; 
now he began to tell himself that the catastrophe at Mont 
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Pelée had been a stroke of iuck. Had his father, who was 
dreadfully hot-tempered, remained alive, Jack would never 
have been allowed to enjoy such great times as these last 
few years had brought him; he would have been forced to 
study and kept on a strict allowance. 

Earthquake! Fortune! These two ideas merged 
together and castles began to rise in the air. That was it; 
the eruption of a volcano, a violent earthquake burying 
thousands and bringing misery to countless others must 
fill his pockets once again. Jack became as fatalistic as an 
Indian fakir. 

Two days were spent in restless waiting. In San 
Sebastian Jack Moody pawned a gold cigarette-case set with 
diamonds to raise money for his meals. He would have 
a cheap lunch at a small restaurant and then stroll down 
to the beach. 

His eyes were never off the hotel entrance for long and 
whenever he saw a telegraph-boy ride up on his bicycle, 
he would hurry into the lounge, throw himself into an arm- 
chair, and listen for the name the boy called out. Would 
Nancy, upon whom he had spent a fortune, let him down? 
No, certainly not; she was too proud to lay herself open 
to reproach. 

Perhaps she had left New York. She might have married 
during the three years he had been away from America, and 
her husband would refuse to let her send money to an old 
admirer. Well, if she left him without money and he met 
her again, he would tell her to her face, in the presence 
of her husband, that she had given herself to him for money. 
Even if it were not true, how could she prove it? 

His restlessness drove him outside again. There was no 
point in hanging about the hall, and he was attracting the 
attention of the staff. Were they not already looking at 
him suspiciously? Had word gone round that he could 
not pay? 

He descended the stone steps slowly. Money, money! 
He must raise some. 

“Monsieur Moody!’’ 

Jack turned like a flash at the boy's cry. Now he must 
force himself to keep control. 

“Monsieur le directeur would like to speak to you.”’ 
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“Either the money has come or they’re going to kick 
me out,’’ he thought. 

“Mr. Moody, a remittance has been cabled to you. 
Please show the messenger your passport.”’ 

Jack carelessly counted the notes, of which there was a 
considerable wad. In an immediate attempt to be 
economical, he pulled out of his waistcoat pocket a ten 
franc note and handed this modest tip to the telegraph- 
boy. 
‘Monsieur le directeur, I should like to deposit most of 
this money; to whom shall I hand it?’’ 

That evening Jack was back at the gambling table, losing 
all the time. His luck had deserted him. 

He must get away from Biarritz and San Sebastian; these 
places would drive him to suicide. He had done with 
roulette and trente et quarante. Chemin de fer, at Deau- 
ville, offered more chance of success. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


ARONESS MOLINARI had found a diversion from the 

eternal monotony of life in Naples with an ageing 
husband intolerably jealous and, in spite of his immense 
wealth, a skinflint. The society of the southern town had 
made her want to scream, so she had feigned illness and 
eventually become really ill. 

Professor Mattoni urged emphatically that she should 
go to the sea, but not to the enervating resorts of the 
Riviera. 

The Baroness chose Boulogne. Her husband objected, 
but when the doctor insisted on the seriousness of his wife’s 
condition he made up his mind to take Giovanna to the 
French coast. 

Baron Molinari was not in good odour with the govern- 
ment, having frankly criticized the Duce’s methods and the 
heavy taxation. 

It would be impossible openly to forbid this influential 
magnate to leave the country, as his property was sufficient 
security for his return, but he would have to be prevented 
from coming into touch with the malcontents in France. 
So an old diplomatic trick was resorted to: Baron Molinari 
was summoned to Rome to preside over a commission for 
equalizing the imposfs on landed property. 

The old aristocrat felt highly honoured; this would surely 
provide an opportunity to impress upon the ruthless 
dictator the defects of his edicts concerning agriculture. 

The Baroness could not postpone her journey, and with 
a heavy heart the husband reconciled himself to allowing 
his young wife to depart for the French resort. He sent 
an elderly cousin with her as chaperone, and this helped 
to appease his anxiety. 

Madame Molinari did not like Boulogne, so moved on 
to Deauville. 

The first meeting between Giovanna and Jack took place 
in the Casino. She was sitting at his side, and stopped 
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him as he was about to appropriate some winnings which 
belonged to her. 

‘‘That’s mine; it was my stake that won,” 

‘Excuse me Madame,’’ Moody spoke bad French. 
‘“You’re making a mistake. It was I who won; you're 
confusing the numbers.”’ 

She gave him a swift look and pushed the money 
towards him. He pushed the six thousand francs 
back. 

‘‘T do not wish to be humiliated in your eyes. If you're 
convinced that you are right, please take it.”’ 

At Jack’s side Giovanna had an unbroken run of luck, 
and Moody, too, won a fairly large sum. He had been 
at Deauville for ten days, playing with varying fortune. 
Several times he had tned appropriating the winnings of 
nervous, excited players, almost always with success. If 
his neighbours protested, he would push the money to them 
with a lordly gesture. The officials noticed these little 
incidents but saw no reason to intervene. 

As Giovanna always lost when she was not sitting next 
to Jack, superstition led her to wait for a vacant place 
beside the American; and then, strangely enough, both 
would win. 

A chill compelled the Baroness to spend a few days in 
bed and during this time Jack lost almost all his money. 
Superstition had established a hold on him too, and he 
cursed the illness of the woman who seemed to bring him 
luck. A cable to Nancy brought him another ten thousand 
dollars, but not the letter he was expecting. He wrote to 
the girl, but received no answer. 

Scarcely had he the money in his hand than he went off 
again to the Casino. He had been sending a bouquet of 
the most expensive flowers to the Baroness’s house every 
day. She was very pleased with this attention and thanked 
the extravagant fellow when next she appeared in the 
gambling room. She at once came to sit beside him, but 
though her luck held, Moody lost large sums, and in a few 
days was completely destitute. 

Giovanna was disappointed when her mascot, as she 
called Jack, failed to appear. She met him on the 
promenade and in reply to her questions was told that he 
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had been suffering from headache and could not stand the 
atmosphere of the Casino. 

A third cable from New York brought Jack a hundred 
thousand dollars, followed a little later by a letter from 
Nancy. 


Mr. Moody, 

You have now had one hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars, the sum I once received from you. Further 
remittances are out of the question, bet tf you insist 
that I should sell the jewellery you gave me let me 
know by return. 

Yours fasthfully, 
. Nancy Walsh. 

P.S.—I think you would do better to keep away 
from the gambling tables. 


Jack was once more a rich man. He bought himself a 
fine car and frequently invited Giovanna to excursions in 
the neighbourhood. The old cousin had her lips sealed 
by means of valuable presents, and it was not long before 
Giovanna discovered the difference between her aged 
husband and this young American. 

Affectionate letters were sent to the husband, who was 
detained in Rome by conferences connected with agricul- 
tural reform. A distinguished French specialist gave a 
certificate emphasizing the necessity of prolonging the 
invalid wife’s stay abroad. 

The pair of lovers lived rapturously at Villers-sur-Mer. 
Jack scattered his money with both hands, began to win 
again, and forgot that next time his means gave out he 
would be lost beyond redemption. He hoped, indeed 
definitely expected, that should this happen some fresh 
stroke of fortune would come to his rescue. 

He listened with interest to Giovanna’s stories of the 
eruptions of Vesuvius and the destruction which the volcano 
wrought in the neighbourhood of Naples. He believed that 
destiny had brought him into touch with this beautiful 
Italian woman, and he decided to accompany her to Italy 
when her return could be no longer postponed. 

Giovanna travelled to Rome first, and two weeks later 
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rejoined her husband in his ancient palace on the Via 
Margherita at Naples. She was now worried lest Jack, 
who had rented a villa on the outskirts of the town, should 
publicly compromise her. She saw him but rarely, for 
the Baron watched her every step. 

After an incredibly short time Jack’s resources were again 
exhausted, and this time there was no hope of getting any 
more money from Nancy. Giovanna must help. He met 
her in a café and at once came to the point. 

‘‘You must raise some money for me, Giovanna; it may 
be weeks before I can get any from America.”’ 

‘Where is it to come from? I have only very little at 
my own disposal.”’ 

‘‘You must do it; in France I spent thousands on you, 
and now I’m penniless.’’ 

The young woman resorted surreptitiously to money- 
lenders and borrowed large sums, but Jack was never satis- 
fied. He was mixing in the most distinguished circles at 
Naples and frequenting clubs where high stakes were played 
for. The luck on which he had counted so confidently 
seemed to have deserted him completely. He would turn 
his eyes frequently to the volcano. If only the lava streams 
would gush out and bury the town and neighbourhood ! 
Then some accident would come to his aid and restore his 
fortunes. Giovanna’s husband might be killed; in that case 
she would inherit the vast fortune and there would be no 
further obstacle to their marriage. 

Then, when full consciousness of the real situation came 
upon him, he would curse himself for being such a fool as 
to cherish hopes which could never be realized. But some- 
thing must happen. He could not go on like this. If only 
he could manage to bring off a big coup at the tables, there 
would be a possibility of taking up some profitable business. 

But his dreams ended in disillusionment and, shaking 
off his gloomy thoughts, he turned his mind to reality. He 
now laid the blame for his situation upon the shoulders 
of Sheppard and the women. If Henry had been firmer 
with him, Jack could not have lost his fortune. There 
was nothing to be got out of the schoolmaster, who would 
certainly be back by now in the Southern States harrying 
his pupils. It was to women that he had sacrified a large 
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part of his fortune and women must now provide him with 
means of subsistence. 

“It makes no difference to me where you raise the 
money; I’ve got to have a few hundred thousand lira and 
you’ve got to get them for me.’’ 

Giovanna pleaded with him not to plunge her into further 
depths of misery. She told him she had already borrowed 
sg Sen from money-lenders and was afraid that the Baron 
would hear of it. 

‘*You’ll hand me this money or I shall be forced to talk 
frankly to your husband.”’ 

The woman stared vacantly at her tormentor. 

‘And you told me that it was all for love!’’ 

‘“‘There are limits even to love. I ruined myself for you 
in Deauville. You always insisted that I should be at your 
side and the fact that I was losing hundreds of thousands 
didn’t worry you.”’ 

‘“‘But didn’t you tell me about the millions you had in 
America?’”’ 

‘“‘Oh, come; a man will say a lot of things when he wants 
to impress a woman.”’ 

Lazare Busatti lent Giovanna two hundred thousand lira 
against her note of hand for twice the sum. 


% 


For days Vesuvius had been growing restless; red colmuns 
of flame mingled with thick black clouds spouted from the 
crater. Jack Moody stood at his drawing-room window 
gazing at the sinister plume. His thoughts hovered round 
the one idea: would Giovanna bring the money, or would 
she, as she had threatened, confess everything to her 
husband in order to rid herself of the vampire who was 
draining her blood? 

A muffled roar came from the volcano, the plumes of 
fire shot higher still, and suddenly the ground under Jack’s 
feet began to heave. 

An earthquake! The thought flashed through his mind. 
He must get out into the open where the danger was less. 
His brain began to work feverishly. Earthquake! Money! 
The two things linked themselves together in his mind. 

Outside, the citizens of Naples were running through the 
streets with horror in their faces; women and men carrying 
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children and bundles were flocking along the road that led 
out of the town. The tremors were repeated, this time 
more violently; walls split asunder, houses collapsed. 
Women muttered prayers, men cursed, children screamed, 
dogs ran about whining with their tails between their legs. 
A panic-stricken mule bolted through the streets knocking 
over numbers of people, then came down on its kness; 
and a man, whose mind had given way, plunged a dagger 
again and again into the beast’s throat. The blood ran 
over the street and after a few final convulsions the poor 
creature died, and lay barring the road to the terrified 
fugitives. 

Earthquakes meant money, fortune, renewed prosperity ! 
Jack Moody rushed ruthlessly forward, searching on all 
sides for some man engaged in saving a fortune. The 
American knew that many rich South Italians refused to 
entrust their savings to any bank. A small fortune was 
no use to him; he must have a large sum, an enormously 
large sum. 

The Via di Roma gia Toledo was thronged with terrified 
people. Af the cross-roads of the Strada de’sette dolon 
three carts had collided. The drivers were lashing at one 
another with their whips and pouring out torrents of abuse. 
On the Ptazza Dante a motor bus ran on the pavement and 
crushed a number of people. 

Passing through a narrow by-way, Jack reached the 

Strada det Tnbunalt, and in front of the church of Santa 
Giovanni dt Pontano, Giovanna ran into his arms. She 
had been wandering through the streets since the first shock 
and had come to a standstill in front of the church of her 
patron saint, to whom she decided to pray that the town 
and she herself might be saved from disaster. 
_ She looked at Jack in horror when he came towards her 
in front of the church door. Sinking exhausted on one 
of the steps, she said: ‘“‘Madonna mia, the world is falling 
to pieces! You have conjured up this terrible thing.’’ 

‘““What do you mean? You are out of your mind.”’ 

“You were always saying that you were expecting an 
earthquake to bring you great fortune, and now the devil 
has heard your prayer.”’ 

Jack had immediately noticed the plump handbag which 
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the exhausted woman was holding tight-gripped under her 
arm. What could have been driving her through the streets 
of Naples at this late hour? Had she been on her way 
to him; had she procured the money? 

‘‘Where have you come from, Giovanna; were you going 
to see me?’”’ 

He gripped her arm below the elbow and tried to raise 
her. She resisted. 

‘‘Leave me alone. You’re a crook! What unlucky star 
brought you across my path?’’ 

Shouts and screams filled the air. The church tower 
was leaning over. Terror in their eyes, people rushed into 
the side streets or down the road. 

With a terrific crash the tower came down, and the man 
and woman on the church steps escaped death as though 
by a miracle. 

Giovanna had fallen back. Jack stood, white as death, 
beside her. The cross from the church tower, weighing 
tons, had struck the stones almost at his side. He had 
almost felt the impact and it took him a few seconds to 
recover from the shock. He looked at the woman beside 
him She had lost consciousness and had let go of 
the handbag. Jack was not long making up his 
mind. After a cautious glance round, he snatched up the 
bag. It was impossible for the people now hurrying up 
to see the pair through the masses of stonework which had 
fallen from the tower. Even if anyone had seen them they 
would have taken no notice, for each individual was intent 
only on his or her own safety. 

The rain of ashes descended upon the town, burying men, 
women and children, animals, and all inanimate things 
beneath a greyish yellow blanket. 

Jack had torn open the bag, seen the bundle of thousand 
lira notes, and in a flash had stuffed it into his coat et. 

At that moment Giovanna opened her eyes. e sky 
was now filled with a lurid glow which lit up Jack’s face. 

“You devil! You thief! You devil!’’ the young woman 
screamed, pulling herself up and climbing over the heaps 
of fallen masonry. And she went on screaming again and 
again: ‘‘Thief! Thief! Devil!’’ 

jack was frightened; on the other side of the street 
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soldiers were marching up and were trying to control the 
panic-stricken mob. There was imminent er that that 
officer who was now tuming his face towards Giovanna 
as she climbed over the stones, would have his attention 
attracted. With a few powerful bounds the thief ran round 
the church, entered the Strada Anticagha, and from there 
hurried towards his home. Now he would have to leave 
Naples at once. 

He hastily snatched up suits, linen, and travelling gear, 
and threw them into three suit-cases. He was sure it would 
be difficult to find a cab, but some kind of vehicle was a 
necessity. Thrusting his revolver into his coat pocket, he 
went out into the street. There were few people in the 
Strada Fontanelle at the time. He saw a two-wheeled cart 
drawn up in front of the church of Santa Maria della Sanita 
and a grimy carter was loading it with church furniture. 
The next time he disappeared inside the church Jack 
stepped up, gave the old priest standing by the mule a 
blow in the chest, sprang on to the box, lashed the mule, 
and galloped away with his load. 

The priest ran into the church, but when he came out 
again with the driver the cart had vanished. 

Jack reached his house by a devious route. On the way 
he had thrown away the silver and gold church plate. He 
realized that 1f he was caught with this heavy punishment, 
if not summary death, would be meted out to him. Martial 
law would for a certainty have been declared. 

The cases and packages were quickly loaded on the cart, 
and Jack, who knew the surroundings of the town 
thoroughly from his excursions by car, drove ahead. His 
one idea was to obtain possession of a motor-car which 
would take him far away from the scene of his crime. In 
Arenella he managed to hire a motor van and reached the 
fishing port by the Strada Mergellina. For a fee of a 
thousand lira a motor-boat carried him to the airport. The 
Spiaggia di Chiaja was very stormy and the waves tossed 
the little boat in all directions until Jack was afraid it would 
founder. In the cramped cabin he counted the notes he 
had stolen from Giovanna. They would suffice to maintain 
him for the immediate future across the water. He reached 
the flying port in high spirits. 

BR 
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‘Ten thousand lira if you’ll take me to Ragusa.”’ 

The pilot of the seaplane shook his head. 

‘TY can only take you as far as Bari; but I must first 
consult my firm.’’ 

‘“‘Don’t do that. I’ll pay the ten thousand to get to Bari, 
but first I must know whether I can get an aeroplane there.’’ 

“I think so, but I doubt if the post-office will forward 
your telegram. We know that everything is upset in the 
town.”’ 

‘In that case you won’t be able to consult your firm?’’ 

‘I must speak fo the head of the departure station, for 
I shall have to get the tank filled up first.”’ 

‘You'll get a big commission; and if there’s a chance, 
send word to Bari to have a plane ready for me.”’ 

‘‘May I ask your name?’’ 


‘Jack. ...’’ He reflected. No, they must not know 
his name. ‘‘Oh, no, of course not; my name is Henry 
Sheppard.”’ 


It was an hour before all the formalities were completed. 
The trip cost only seven thousand lira, and the pilot received 
a tip of three thousand. 

A spectacle of great grandeur presented itself to Jack’s 
eyes as he flew in a great arc round Naples. The town was 
lit by the glare as brightly as though it were day. Many 
buildings were on fire. From the crater of Vesuvius rose 
dense black clouds shot with yellow sulphur fumes, and 
from time to time the maw of the fire-spitting mountain 
threw up great masses of stone. Down the west side of 
the mountain the lava flowed like a river of flame. 

Difficulties arose in connection with the flight from Bari. 

‘“‘The aeroplane has been booked in the name of Henry 
Sheppard and you say your name is Jack Moody.”’ 

“‘Sheppard is the name of my secretary. The catastrophe 
pore. made him lose his head and give his own name 

y mistake.’’ 

The American passport helped, for passport officials have 
great respect for citizens of the United States. Jack waited 
impatiently to start. He had to pay another five thousand 
lira and give the same sum to the pilot as a tip. The 
departure had to be postponed for hours, as the weather 
reports from the Adriatic indicated stormy weather. Moody 
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was in a state of great anxiety lest Giovanna should have 
made a full confession to her husband. The old gentle- 
man’s desire for revenge would assuredly prompt him to 
set the police in motion. Jack’s one desire was that 
tremendous upheavals should lay Naples in ruins and slay 
Giovanna and her husband. 

The flight over the Adriatic was anything but a pleasant 
experience. The hurricane tossed the plane to and fro like 
a toy balloon, the rain splashed against the window, and 
now and again lightning illuminated the sky so that the 
fugitive could see the great foam-crested waves below him. 
Often the plane swooped down as though it were falling 
into a bottomless pit, but the pilot had it well in hand so 
that again and again it rose and stormed madly forward. 

A fresh day broke, and Nature’s violence abated. Land 
was sighted and the plane soared over islands whose towns 
and villages looked like collections of doll’s houses. Jack 
breathed a sigh of relief when they touched terra firma at 
Ragusa. 

‘That was a narrow shave, sir,’’ the pilot said. ‘“‘I 
wouldn’t do that trip again in such weather.”’ 

Jack nodded, watched the customs formalities, paid for 
his visa, and immediately made inquiries about the possi- 
bility of going on. There would be no ship for three days, 
which was longer than he wanted to remain within reach 
of Italy. He changed most of his money into dollar notes. 

Jack’s fear that Giovanna would betray everything to 
her husband was justified. While she was wandering about 
the town the woman had been stopped and taken to her 
husband. She was almost beside herself and in her agita- 
fion confessed her unfaithfulness, pleading that she had 
kept silent all this time from fear of the blackmailer. 
Carried away by his indignation, the Baron laid the matter 
before the police, and a warrant was issued for the arrest 
of the American. The very next day the Baron regretted 
his action, as he was afraid of the scandal and the jeers of 
society. He withdrew his complaint and declared that it 
had all been due to a misunderstanding. The Baron was 
glad, therefore, that the American could not be found. He 
came to an understanding with his wife, and agreed to use 
his influence with the Holy Father to have the marriage 
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annulled. Giovanna was to receive a generous allowance 
and live abroad until the divorce. 

The Baroness was filled with one desire, to meet Jack 
Moody again and take her revenge. The fiery Neapolitan 
woman could not forgive the man the torment he had caused 
her, torment which had brought her to the brink of insanity. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


B lay a visited, successively, Vienna, Berlin, London, Paris, 
Copenhagen and Madrid, but his luck seemed to have 
deserted him for ever. He was now devoting his attention 
to fascinating married women with a view to blackmailing 
them when the right moment arrived. Several times he 
all but fell foul of the police, but in each case the husband 
refrained from prosecuting; they were all afraid of publicity 
and of being made laughing stocks. 

An earthquake had brought him luck in Italy, and this 
had fixed even more firmly in the adventurer’s mind, so 
that it became a fixed idea, the conviction that only such 
a cataclysm could restore his position. 

From Paris, Jack wrote a letter to Nancy Walsh, address- 
ing it to the Ziegfeld Theatre, as he assumed that she would 
still be employed there. Once more he begged her to send 
him something. Surely she could set no store by the jewels 
he had given her, and he was convinced that she would 
find it impossible to wear ornaments which came from 
such an unworthy person as she took him to be. 

Moody was lost to all shame. He lived in the belief 
that women were to blame for his ruin and should now be 
made to feel that they had impoverished a millionaire. He 
regarded himself as a martyr. 

In addition to a letter to Nancy, he wrote to four girls 
upon whom he had spent a lot of money in his New York 
days, demanding that they should return his money or the 
valuable presents he had made them. He indulged in 
calculations on a large scale. Biddy Howland had received 
jewels to the value of over fifty thousand dollars, Mag 
Donovan up to thirty thousand, and there were four or five 
other girls upon whom he had spent at least a hundred 
thousand dollars in jewellery. He had been a good 
customer to the jewellers. How would it be to write to 
Tiffany’s and ask for a loan? If only he could recover 
the money he had wasted, he would be able to live a care- 
free existence, for it would amount to half a million dollars. 
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The only answer he received was from Nancy Walsh, 
who sent an order for eleven thousand three hundred and 
twenty dollars. The letter ran: 


Dear Mr. Moody, 

Four years ago when I asked you whether you would 
care to have the value of the presents you had given 
me returned to you, I sold the jewels. As the enclosed 
jeweller’s receipt will show, I received the sum which 
I am instructing my bank to pay over to you. My 
husband and I hope that this money will keep you 
from want. I am sorry to have to tell you that I shall 
not be able to send any further remittances. 

Yours faithfully, 
Nancy Sheppard (née Walsh). 


A postscript threw Jack Moody into great excitement. 


Mr. Moody, 

I have told my wife to return to you what you have 
spent on her. I shall be very grateful tf you would 
refrain from communicating any further with her. 

Henry Sheppard. 


‘‘The swine! The crook! The ruffian! The thief,’’ 
Jack yelled, and tore the letter to shreds. ‘‘That starving 
pedagogue I made a man of, who didn’t even know how 
to use a knife and fork properly, has got round this girl 
and married her for her money. And it’s my money, 
mine! the dirty crook! Well, just let him wait till I get to 
New York; I’ll smash him to pieces!’’ 

Jack entirely forgot that Nancy had already sent him 
back more than she had ever received from him, and forgot 
also that Sheppard had been a faithful secretary. Any 
other man would have had no difficulty in robbing him of 
thousands without his noticing it. 

Oh, why could not an earthquake smash New York and 
bury these double-crossing swindlers? Jack hurried to the 
American Express Company’s Brussels office to ask 
wlarbessd a remittance from Mrs. Nancy Sheppard had 
arrived. 
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He had to wait another week. The blood rose to his 
head whenever he remembered that Nancy, who had refused 
him, was now the wife of Henry Sheppard. That rascally, 
beggarly tutor had probably been making up to the girl 
when they were still in New York. No doubt there had 
been an understanding between them even then. That 
would be the sole reason why she had withheld her favours 
from him. The friend he had so trusted and had raised 
from such a humble sphere had been enjoying the love of 
this girl on the sly while he, Jack, had had to stand the 
expenses. 

‘‘Wait, my boy; when I get back to New York you shall 
feel the weight of my fist!’’ Jack cried, raging round the 
hotel room. He was very bold now, and seemed to have 
forgotten that Henry Sheppard had knocked him down in 
Monte Carlo. 

Eleven thousand three hundred and twenty dollars was 
for Jack a large, and gigantic sum. He planned what he 
might do with the money. First he would settle his hotel 
bill and renew his wardrobe. For days he kept away from 
the gambling rooms. What could be gained there? No, 
he would not nsk his money that way any more. With 
the sum he now possessed, he would be able to lead the 
life of a gentleman until some other amorous woman fell 
into his arms. Brussels was not the place for him, so he 
went on to Ostend, but found there only virtuous middle- 
class women, and wantons in search of adventure. None 
of them looked as though they had fortunes to dispose of. 

Jack’s old dream and belief in elemental upheavals 
revived. He travelled to Paris, and while he was on the 
look out for a rich woman who could easily be fleeced, he 
bought books from which he hoped to learn in what parts 
of the world earthquakes which might bring him fortune 
were likely to occur. 

In Paris it was difficult to find a rich victim in the shape 
of a married woman. There were already too many fortune- 
hunters on the trail. 

He frequented the localities where he would be likely to 
meet his fellow countrymen, including the more select danc- 
ing saloons, which were full of American women every 
afternoon. 
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Jack was not a good dancer, for his innate indolence gave 
him a horror of all unnecessary exertion. Those people 
turing and twisting to a tune, spending days practising 
new steps, and then perspiring with the effort of the dance 
had made him laugh. But now he felt that women would 
be easier to win if one had them in one’s arms. Conversa- 
tion came more easily, and a gentle secret pressure would 
show whether a partner was disposed to further intimacies. 


CHAPTER NINE 


RS. HARRIET COWART had been spending some 

weeks in Paris while her husband was in Pittsburg 
supervising his firm, a ‘‘gold-mine’’ where he manufac- 
tured a new sort of chewing-gum which was recommended 
by the worlds of medicine and sport as a cure for every 
possible trouble. 

Coward was a genius at money-making, but he had 
suffered from childhood on account of hisname. As a boy 
he had been naturally brave, but the eternal teasing of his 
companions had turned him into a real coward, so he had 
made up his mind to change his name when he grew up. 
Then his father fell sick and he had been obliged, beside 
the old gentleman’s deathbed, to swear that he would never 
forsake the family name. 

Mrs. Harriet was not a woman of great intellect, but she 
had had the intelligence to change the d at the end of her 
name to a ¢ when she was travelling. She was from the 
middle west, Terre Haute, Indiana, and was the daughter 
of a business man. It was at her home that Coward had 
made her acquaintance, fallen in love with the plump and 
comfortable Harriet, and married her. He had always had 
a weakness for well-covered women and a horror of modern 
slim lines. 

The marriage was a success at the beginning, until the 
young woman found that she had to suffer many pin-pricks 
on account of her name. She had a great influence over 
her husband and he gratified her every wish, but was 
adamant on the subject of changing his name. Harriet 
took her revenge by swearing that she would never have 
a child. It might be a boy, and she had decided 
that there should be no more Cowards. But she went 
further than this. Knowing that her husband loved her 
soft roundness, she began to practice slimming, living on 
fruit and vegetables. Her husband was in despair. His 
mind was so completely occupied with business that these 
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damestic differences overwhelmed him. He, the jealous 
husband, began to give way in everything, and consented 
to a thing which he formerly would never have allowed, 
that his contrary wife should travel alone to Europe. 

‘‘But if you come back as thin as you are now I'll get a 
divorce. fm not going to be married to a walking-stick.”’ 

Coward, the shrewd man of business, gave his wife in the 
first place only ten thousand dollars, but Harriet had 
a banking account of her own and took her cheque-book 
with her. 

On the way over she made the acquaintance of two 
women from Boston who were out in search of enjoyment, 
both wives of men who were too busy hunting dollars to 
have time for their wives and were only too delighted to 
be rid of them for a few months. 

All three ladies were strict teetotallers who condemned 
the enjoyment of strong drink, and had never allowed 
alcohol to pass their lips. On the second day of the voyage, 
however, they broke their pledges when they saw bottles 
of wine and champagne on every table occupied by 
Americans in the dining saloon of the Europa. They first 
tried a bottle of Pommery in their cabin, and found it very 
pleasant. This was soon followed up with cocktails, flips, 
and gin fizz; and on the third day they ordered champagne 
for lunch and hock for dinner. The effect was to make 
them very merry, so that they reacted to the general 
atmosphere of flirtation. 

In Paris, Harriet put up at the Carlton Hotel, and two 
days later sent a cable to her husband asking him to mail 
her immediately another ten thousand dollars, unless he 
wanted his wife to trail about in her unfashionable Pitts- 
burg rags. She added: ‘‘I’ve found my appetite again 
and have put on four pounds on the trip over.’’ 

This was indeed the truth. On the steamer she had 
enjoyed the excellent food, and as all the other ladies had 
large appetites she had thrown her resolution overboard. 

“I'll dance in Paris every afternoon and evening and 
get down to my old weight,’’ said Mrs. Coppers, the lady 
from Boston. 

The chewing-gum manufacturer’s wife began by fitting 
herself out with chic Parisian frocks, hats, and shoes, with 
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fhe necessary variety of handbags and other trifles to 
match. 

The remittance from Pittsburg arrived promptly, and 
Mrs. Cowart set out in search of adventure. 

Jack Moody had become a good dancer, for business 
reasons, he told himself. He saw the American women 
lavishing money on gigolos and made up his mind to pluck 
one of these geese himself. He had to suffer three rebuffs 
before he fell in with Harriet Cowart. She had two 
advantages; she was pretty and stupid. He had no interest 
in clever women; they might see through his plan. 

He had watched the American woman for several days 
and seen an obsequious gigolo receiving handsome presents 
of money from the enthusiastic dancer. 

Jack moved his quarters to the Carlton, and by bribing 
the head waiter secured a seat at Harriet’s table. He 
showed himself very obliging and reserved. She was 
highly delighted to make the acquaintance of a fellow 
countryman. Her husband was a multi-millionaire, so that 
she was not impressed when she heard that her table com- 
panion also had millions at his disposal. At lunch he 
asked her casually whether she danced. 

“Oh, I adore dancing!’’ 

‘Then in that case, Mrs. Cowart, you must be besieged 
by partners?”’ 

“Oh, only paid young men. Who else would ask a 
strange woman? All the people who come here have their 
own partners.”’ 

“‘May I sit at your table to-day?’”’ 

Jack began very cautiously. He did not intend to use 
any pressure until Mrs. Harriet had become his mistress. 
He still had some capital to go on with, although his purse 
had shrunk considerably at the tables. Mrs. Cowart loved 
champagne, and it was upon this fact that Jack based his 
scheme. He spent two weeks in her company, dancing 
with her afternoon and evening, and frequently taking her 
to the theatre or to other amusements, and all the time he 
behaved with perfect correctness. Then suddenly he kept 
away from her for two days, after which he was able to 
oa beyond doubt, that his partner had seriously missed 
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“Oh, Mr. Moody, where have you been? I’ve been 
dreadfully bored. These young men dance very well, but 
I can’t stand their scent and their foppishness.”’ 

‘I’m sorry to say I’ve been very busy, Mrs. Cowart, 
but now I am gladly at your service again.”’ 

“Oh, that’s marvellous!’’ 

He could have killed her for that ‘‘Oh’’, which she put 
before every sentence. 

One glorious summer day they drove out to Versailles 
and dined in the garden of a pretty little restaurant. 

With careful foresight Jack deliberately ordered heavily- 
spiced dishes, did not miss a single dance, and filled 
Harriet’s glass more often than she could stand. The warm 
summer night, the two Manhattan cocktails, the pungent 
fragrance of the acacias, did their part, and the woman 
who had never craved for the more sensual kind of adven- 
ture soon surrendered to Moody’s whispered suggestions. 
They did not return to Paris that night and thenceforward 
Harriet was in complete subjection to Jack. She had 
learned to know a side of love which hitherto she had only 
read of, believing that such things were not real but only 
the fruit of the author’s imagination. Her husband was a 
cold-blooded fellow who lived only for his business and 
had never awakened the woman within her. 

The two lovers went on to Baden-Baden, and then to 
Berlin, travelling as man and wife, and Jack showed him- 
self a master of the art of kissing away incipient moral 
scruples in his mistress. 

It was in Berlin that Jack made his first attempt to raise 
money. He had lost large sums at the races at Baden- 
Baden. One morning he came into the hotel in a state of 
great agitation, sat down thoughtfully at his writing-desk, 
and muttered curses. He was not a good actor, but the 
adoring Harriet was taken in. 

““What’s the matter, darling?”’ 

Only after she had begged him again and again to tell 
her, did Jack admit that all his papers had been stolen 
from him. 

‘‘Oh, how could that have happened, dearest ?’’ 

‘ “T wanted to be economical and took a motor 
us. 
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‘‘Well, but it’s not so sérious. You'll just have to get 
some new ones.” 

‘‘Do you imagine that’s so easy? I’ve just come from 
the American Consulate. They say it may be weeks before 
I get new papers.”’ 

‘“‘But that doesn’t matter, my love.”’ 

“It matters a lot, for besides my papers they’ve stolen 
not only my passport and money, but my cheque-book 
too, and I was just about to draw twenty thousand dollars 
for a promising deal I had been put on to.’’ 

‘Well, then, just have the money cabled.’’ 

‘And do you think these Germans, who are such sticklers, 
would pay out the money without seeing my papers?’’ 

‘“‘Why, not? The hotel manager can vouch that you are 
Jack Moody.’’ 

‘‘My dear child, how is he to know I really am Jack 
Moody unless I can prove it with my passport?’’ 

‘But this is dreadful!’’ 

‘“‘We must part, Harriet; I can’t go on living this expen- 
sive life until I’ve got this business settled.’’ 

‘‘Jack, my dear, I’ve plenty of money, and it can’t take 
so very long.”’ 

It cost Mrs. Cowart a great deal of persuasion to induce 
her lover to accept a few thousand dollars. She hurried 
with him to the American Express Company, and in a 
short time Jack had six thousand dollars in his pocket. 

“Don’t tell anyone about my bad luck, Harriet, they'd 
laugh at me. Our best plan is to leave Berlin at once.”’ 

“Where would you go to; surely not back to America?’’ 

“‘No, to Austria.”’ 

“Oh, so far? Why such a long sea voyage? We can’t 
go to Melbourne; I have relatives there.’’ 

Jack looked at her nonplussed. 

“Not Australia! Austria, Vienna.”’ 

“‘Oh, Vienna, where they eat goulasch and write waltzes. 
That’s Germany, too, isn’t it?’’ 

‘“‘No.’’ Her ignorance exasperated Jack. ‘‘Where on 
earth were you educated, child?’’ 

“‘Oh, I went to a very select high school in Evansville, 
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‘“‘And did they teach you geography there?’’ 
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“Certainly, our professors came from famous Universi- 
ties.’’ 

Harriet fell in love with Vienna. Those were wonderful 
autumn days that she spent there with Jack. She did not 
understand a word of German, but always enjoyed hearing 
the Viennese talk. 

‘‘Jack, I’m going to get a divorce, then we'll get married 
and stay in Vienna for ever.’’ 

Moody reflected. If she got a divorce, she would cer- 
tainly receive a large sum of money, and then his existence 
would be secure. 

‘‘T‘ll write at once to my husband and tell him the truth.”’ 

How stupid she is, thought Jack. Didn’t she know that 
she could not claim any money if she confessed everything 
to her husband? 

‘“‘Of course I’ll marry you dear, but you must never tell 
a soul that we’ve been lovers.”’ 

“Oh, why not?’’ 

‘“‘Because according to Austrian law a woman who has 
committed adultery is not allowed to re-marry.”’ 

“‘Isn’t that old-fashioned? Kitty Malony, a school friend 
of mine, got married five times.’’ 

It was a very long time before Jack recovered his papers, 
and in the meanwhile Harriet had to pay out another twenty 
thousand dollars. Jack was already tired of the woman, 
but it seemed dangerous to ask for too much at once. 

Harriet wrote to her husband from Semmering that she 
was thinking of never returning to America and asked him 
to agree to a divorce. 

Three weeks later Mr. Cowart appeared in the Hotel 
Panhans. He found his wife lunching with Moody. 

Jack had carefully advised his wife as to what she should 
write to her husband, but had not reckoned with this sudden 
personal appearance. He was afraid of a scene, when 
Harnet suddenly said: 

“Oh, there’s my husband with his manager.’’ 

‘“‘Mind you don’t say a word about our relationship; 
you understand ?’’ 

Harriet had no time to answer, for her husband was 
already at their table. 

‘Oh, Philip, you here?’’ 
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‘“‘Can I speak with you alone?”’ 

Stupid Harriet was not really so stupid as Jack Moody 
assumed. 

‘‘Have lunch with me first, Philip. I’m so glad you’ve 
come. You're looking well.’’ 

‘‘No, thanks, I’ve had lunch in Vienna. I'll wait for 
you in your room.”’ 

Harriet was terrified. He must not go into her room 
where Jack’s things were lying about. 

‘‘No, it hasn’t been straightened; I’ll come into the 
lounge at once.”’ 

“Very well; Ill wait for you.”’ 

And without taking the slightest notice of Jack Moody, 
he strode out of the room. 

‘‘Mind you don’t give away our relations or you'll get 
no settlement and we shan’t be able to go back to 
America.”’ 

She did not understand why a return to America would 
be impossible, but she decided to do as Jack had said. 

“You have a lover, Harriet,’’ the husband began when 
they were seated in a corner. 

“Are you crazy? How can you insult me like that?”’ 

“‘T have proofs. You've been living with him in Baden- 
Baden, Berlin and Vienna, and here, too, your rooms are 
side by side.’’ 

Harriet began to weep; tears had always been her greatest 
stand-by. 

““Of course I shall agree to a divorce, but you must not 
expect to get a cent from me.’’ 

“‘Now you’re showing your true colours. I don’t need 
your money; Jack is rich.’’ 

‘Then everything’s all right. I’ll have your things stored 
in Pittsburg and, of course, you still have your banking 
account. Whether your Jack will be satisfied with the 
forty thousand dollars you have left remains to be seen. 
How do you come to have drawn sixty thousand dollars in 
so short a time?’’ 

‘“That’s nothing tu do with you; it’s my money.”’ 

“You have a lot of jewellery at home; what shall I do 
Panny it deposited at the bank in my name.’’ 

th it?’”’ 
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‘‘Then everything is settled between us. I wish you and 
your Jack the best of luck; all other details will be com- 
municated to you through the Vienna agent of my 
lawyers. 

And without a word of farewell Philip Coward left the 
lounge, entered the car which was waiting outside, and 
drove back to Vienna. 

Jack Moody was furious when Harriet told him the whole 
story. 

Veale been trapped; he didn’t know anything. Now, 
of course, you won't get a cent.”’ 

‘‘Does the money matter so much to you? You're rich 
enough.”’ 

Moody changed his line, realizing that he had made a 
mistake. 

‘‘What are you thinking of? Of course, it’s all the same 
to me whether you have money or not.”’ 

He had decided upon his plan. Harriet possessed forty 
thousand dollars, a considerable sum, and in addition he 
still had more than twenty thousand dollars of the money 
she had given him, which he would long since have gambled 
away, had she allowed him to go out at night. Under no 
circumstances must he quarrel with her. 

‘“‘T’m going to Vienna to-morrow, and I’ll try and obtain 
a dispensation through the American Consul so that we 
can marry after your divorce.’’ 

‘Will that be possible in spite of the strict law you told 
me about?’’ 

‘Money will work it. To-morrow, dear, you'll go to 
Graz in the car and have a look at the town, and in the 
evening we'll meet again.’’ 

“Take me with you to Vienna. What can I do in Graz 
by myself?’’ 

“‘Be sensible; we mustn’t be seen together. Your husband 
is sure to be stopping in Vienna, and if he thinks of it he 
can have us arrested by Austrian law. In this country 
it’s a serious crime for unmarried people to live together.”’ 

“Oh, I’ll die of longing for you, sweetheart.’’ 

a Ve'll only be parted a few hours child; don’t be so 

y. 
Next morning Jack Moody left Semmering by the first 
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express. He had in his pocket Harriet’s pass-book and 
the signed cheque, and did not forget to take his passport 
to show his identity. He then drew thirty-eight thousand 
of the forty thousand dollars, wrote a telegram, and with 
a wink and a twenty schilling note told the hotel porter 
not to hand in the telegram till after eight o’clock in the 
evening. 

As Harriet had started for Graz an hour before Jack’s 
departure, he had been able to fill several suit-cases 
with his belongings. He deposited two thousand schilliings 
at the cashier’s office of the hotel, where he told the man 
he did not want to carry so much cash about with him. 

Harriet grew very anxious when nine o’clock came and 
Jack had not returned. She was terrified when a telegram 
was handed to her: 


Am compelled to remain here stop everything in 
order stop dispensation secured stop back to-morrow 
night. 


But Jack did not return the following night, and when 
the third day came and there was still no news Harriet was 
in despair. She now discovered that Jack had taken with 
him, in addition to what he required for the night, all his 
linen and clothes. She lifted the big wardrobe trunk 
belonging to her lover and realized that it was empty. 
Panic seized her when she missed her cheque-book. 
Recently Jack had always had it with him, but he had 
said that he would leave it in the hotel safe that day while 
he was absent. 

Filled with terrible forebodings, Harriet hurried to the 
hotel office. She managed to preserve her composure when 
they told her that Mr. Moody had only left two thousand 
schillings behind him. She hurried up to her room again. 
Her passport had also disappeared. Fortunately she had 
some other money. 


In Vienna her fears that she had been the victim of a 
crook turned to certainty. Her first impulse was to report 
the matter to the police, but after brief reflection she 
changed her mind; she had no desire to become a general 
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laughing-stock. She obtained fresh papers, drew the two 
thousand dollars she had left, packed her things, and went 
to Paris, where she hoped to fall in with the scoundrel who 
had so basely betrayed her. In Vienna she had learned 
that Jack Moody had left by the night express from the 
Gare de Ouest. 

But Harriet could not find Jack either in the Carlton 
Hotel or in any of the dancing places. She only remained 
a short time in Paris, then booked a passage on the 
Mauretania for New York. She did not yet know what she 
was going to do, but she did know that if ever her eyes 
fell upon the man who had so cruelly deceived her, she 
would shoot him down. 

Mr. Philip Coward had also booked a passage on the 
Mauretania and he was dumbfounded to meet his wife on 
board without her companion. She tried to get him to 
listen to her, but he always avoided her. Then she made 
the discovery that she was pregnant. There was now no 
way out, so one night, realizing the full horror of her 
position, she jumped overboard. She was not missed until 
the following day. 


CHAPTER TEN 


1) had a strong attraction for Jack Moody, 
but immediately after his flight from Vienna, he spent 
a week in Geneva, where he was certain no one would 
think of looking for him. He knew there was no f@ar of 
Harriet appealing to the police; she had too much at stake 
herself. 

When he reached Deauville and read in the’New York 
Herald of Harriet Cowart’s disappearance he-Telt a certain 
shock, but soon consoled himself with the words: 

“The hysterical goose, taking everything so tragically. 
What was I to do when my million had run out?”’ 

At the gambling-table Jack enjoyed great luck during 
the first week. He won large sums and hoped that his 
vein of luck would continue. So far he had only been a 
guest, but now he made up his mind to become a full 
member of the Gentry Club. He was, therefore, very 
astonished when his application was refused and he was 
requested not to use the club rooms any more. The affair 
was very discreetly handled, and when Jack insisted on 
having the reasons for his rejection explained, the Presi- 
dent received him. He did not ask him to sit down, how- 
ever, and merely mentioned the name ‘“‘Giovanna’’. 

‘“The lady has been in Deauville some time and has seen 
you. She wrote to the club warning us against you.”’ 

‘‘Then I’ll force the Baroness to withdraw her libel.’’ 

Jack refrained from putting his threat into action. He 
packed his bag and went on to England. 

London is an expensive place to live in and the English 
law courts are relentless. Jack found he could not carry on 
his activities there and remembered his old dream that he 
could only find fortune in towns situated in volcanic dis- 
tricts. He reverted to his books and studied the question. 
Japan was frequently visited by such catastrophes; 
Krakatoa was interesting; Messina offered little hope—he 
had no intention of going back to Italy—Lisbon had been 
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destroyed many years before and possibly a repetition was 
due there, but in most of these places the chances of pick- 
ing up a fortune seemed slight. The only likely spot 
seemed San Francisco, but in view of Harriet Cowart’s 
suicide, it was not safe to let himself be seen in America 
until the affair had blown over. 

The Deauville business was very unpleasant. There is 
always a lot of gossip in gambling circles, and an event 
such as this could not remain secret. He devised a new 
plan of robbing rich married women and perhaps also 
wealthy girls in search of a husband; but he must 
be doubly cautious now; it would not do to meet a second 
Giovanna. He was even prepared to marry, but would 
require a dowry of a million in compensation. He still had 
enough money to inspect the volcanic areas first. 

Five days later he was in Lisbon where he put up at 
the Avenida Palace Hotel and explored the ground. He 
soon realized, to his disappointment, that no women ever 
came into the clubs and that card-sharping was nfe. This 
experience cost him several thousand escudos. The 
beauty of the town made no impression on him as he was 
not sensitive to such things. 

Next he sailed to Rio de Janeiro in the Avon, acting the 
role of confirmed bachelor during the voyage and contriving 
to provide himself with the halo of a millionaire. The 
object of his journey was supposed to be the purchase of 
enormous tracts of land, and he also gave out that he was 
intending to speculate in coffee. 

Nothing attracts a woman so much as the idea of curing 
a bachelor of his misogyny. 

Jack cast a critical eye over the lady passengers. The 
passenger lists did not tell him much, but his steward was 
able to provide information when questioned. Heavy tips 
had loosened his tongue. 

There was only one who had any interest for lars 

Sefiora Sombrereta Mojada was in no way Jack’s type. 
Though still young, she was stout and rather taller than 
Jack. Her face might have been called pretty and her 
round black eyes were of unusual beauty. She came from 
Mexico and was going to stay with relatives in Montevideo, 
for her husband had recently been killed in a revolution. 
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General Mojada had accumulated a considerable fortune 
in the campaigns against revolutionaries. 

Being left his sole legatee, the childless widow realized 
her property and was now travelling with an enormous sum 
of money in search of a new husband. She did not intend 
to marry a southerner, but a real gentleman who would 
introduce her to the world of society. She would have 
liked an Englishman best of all, for on a visit to Paris she 
had admired the chivalrous manner in which English and 
American men treat their wives. She had spent her whole 
life in far away Parvas and was now eager to make up the 
time she had wasted. She had been treated like a prisoner, 
and idleness had caused her to put on weight. The first 
thing she wanted to do was to visit an institute of physical 
culture in Montevideo to get rid of her superfluous flesh. 

‘‘These flighty young things don’t interest me,’’ Jack 
told the steward while he was being shaved, ‘‘but I’d like 
to get to know that fat Mexican woman.”’ 

‘‘But she’s out to find a husband, sir.’’ 

‘Then she won’t get any change out of me.”’ 

‘‘No, Mr. Moody, the lady lets everyone know what she’s 
after, so all the gentlemen on the ship slip away when they 
see her coming.”’ 

‘Then I'll take her up; but I’ll let her know at once that 
there is nothing serious doing as far as I’m concerned.”’ 

Sombrereta was delighted when Jack gallantly picked 
up the large handbag she had purposely dropped, for 
hitherto the American had taken no notice of her. News 
had spread through the ship that he was a woman-hater, 
so that the widow had taken no further interest in him. 

Spurred on by Jack’s steward, Sefiora Mojada’s 
stewardess had recently been drawing the lady’s attention 
to the American. 

‘"He’s a perfect gentleman, madame, and so lonely.’’ 

“It’s his own choice.’’ 

“Qh, they all say that, but if a beautiful woman like 
you came along he might change his mind.’’ 

‘But the Americans only like slim women.”’ 

“‘As though it made any difference! Besides, if madame 
chose she could be as slim as any of them.’’ 

An hour later the first greeting took place. Jack picked 
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up the bag, Sombrereta thanked him in broken English 
and swelled with pride when the gallant bachelor walked 
at her side round the deck. The Mexican woman would 
gladly have sunk into her deck chair, for she never took 
more than two turns round the deck, but Jack seemed tire- 
less and went on promenading with her for more than an 
hour. 

The head steward obligingly placed them both at the 
same table, and at dinner Jack several times expressed his 
intention of never marrying. The other people at the table 
listened and spread the news through the whole of the first- 
class. 

Sombrereta was constantly in Jack’s company. Secretly 
she was indulging a beautiful dream. She displayed her 
best side, and when she spoke of her fortune, mentioned 
such enormous sums that Jack firmly resolved that if there 
were no alternative he would marry her. 

‘‘T never intend to sacrifice my freedom,’’ he kept repeat- 
ing again and again.”’ 

‘‘A man can keep his freedom even in marriage; it’s only 
a question of finding the nght woman. We Mexican women 
are brought up never to interfere with our husbands,’’ 
Sombrereta said meaningly. 

As Jack had foreseen, the lady did not go on with the 
Avon, but disembarked at Rio de Janeiro. 

‘‘T’ve heard such a lot about the beauty of this town 
that I’ve decided to spend a week or two here,’’ Sombrereta 
said the day before they arrived, and she went to the purser 
and told him that she was going to break her journey and 
erie to have her luggage ready to land the following 

ay. 

Hardly a week had passed before Jack Moody and 
Sombrereta were engaged, and the following week they 
were married. The Mexican woman had tried to induce 
her fiancé to go over to the Catholic faith, so that they 
might be married in church. Jack refused, and the bride 
resigned herself. 

This was the adventurer’s first and greatest mistake, and 
he cursed the hour in which he had met Sombrereta. Her 
insatiable amorousness got on his nerves. She was always 
wanting to be kissed, always hanging on his neck; and he 
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was obliged to put a good face on it lest he should endanger 
his plan. 

He began slowly and cautiously. He spoke of a large 
deal in oil which would make millions, but he was talking 
to deaf ears. In money matters his bride was adamant 
and went her own way. 

Jack regretted that he had not before the marriage 
arranged a contract which would have transferred the 
administration of his wife’s fortune into his own hands. 
He had broached the matter, but Sombrereta had set his 
mind at rest with the words: 

‘‘Dearest, what is mine is yours too. There’s no need 
for you to put your fortune at my disposal. You're so 
rich too, and it will be better for us to combine and increase 
our capital.’’ 

Jack’s martyrdom lasted four months. He began to 
grow impatient of Sombrereta’s constant desire to be kissed. 
He must find a way out. He met all the expenses of their 
life together from his own resources in order not to make 
his wife suspicious, and his whole mind was bent upon dis- 
covering a plan for persuading her to give him a large 
sum of money. Something had to be done, so in the end 
he went straight to the point. 

“Darling, I don’t want to cable to America for more 
money; you must help me out with a good round sum until 
we get back to New York.”’’ 

‘But I saw you with over two thousand pounds in your 
pocket my dear.”’ 

‘I closed the oil deal this morning and paid cash. My 
letter of credit is exhausted and I don’t want to let the 
bank know I’m without money.”’ 

‘“How much do you want, my sweetheart?’’ 

‘‘A hundred thousand dollars to go on with, but not in 
Mexican money.”’ 

“All that! what for?’’ 

“Will you lend me the money or not? Are you my 
wife or a stranger? If you like I’ll give you an IOU.”’ 

‘“T’ll see dear. Come, don’t look so cross. Don’t you 
love me any more?”’ 

Next day Jack had disappeared, leaving the following 
note to his wife: 
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Dear Sombrereta, 

A wife who does not trust her husband ts not the 
right life companion for me. Also I am tired of thts 
eternal love-making. Don’t try to get me back, I'm 
deeply disappointed in you. I shall be only too glad 
to agree to a divorce. Best wshes, 

Jack. 


The deserted woman raged like a tigress. She loved this 
man with every fibre of her being, and now he had deserted 
her. She called herself a fool. If she had given him the 
money Jack would not have gone. 

And had Jack had any idea that the mere threat to leave 
her would have induced her to disburse any sum named, 
he would surely have stayed. 

Sombrereta hurried to the bank and heard with amaze- 
ment that Jack had been there the day before and tried 
to draw on her account. The bank officials had, however, 
insisted on his obtaining his wife’s signature. The deserted 
woman sent telegrams in all directions to recall her faith- 
less husband. But it was no use. A few days later she 
learned that he had taken passage on a steamer sailing for 
Europe. But all her wireless messages remained 
unanswered. 

What Mrs. Moody had never dared to hope for had now 
come true; she was beginning to grow visibly slimmer. 
Her one thought, day and night, was how to get back her 
husband. She would give him anything, everything, if 
only he would remain with her and love her. She would 
restrain her desire to be kissed and submit to his wishes 
in everything. She sent her husband five or six wireless 
messages every day, but there was no response. 

Then her love turned to rage and thoughts of revenge 
gained the upper hand. If he would not return of his own 
will she would do him an injury, she would force him back 
to her side. She booked a cabin in the next ship sailing 
for Europe, but before embarking, visited police head- 
quarters and declared that Jack had robbed her of 
thousands. Her hope of getting her lover back received 
a filip when the police promised that he should be arrested 
in Southampton and held until her arrival. 
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Sombrereta thought Jack, once arrested, would be grate- 
ful to have the accusation withdrawn. 

The jealous woman had not allowed herself too much 
time. Twelve days had been wasted since Moody’s flight, 
and he was afraid that his wife might take some awkward 
step. The flood of wireless messages warned him that she 
must have found out by which ship he had sailed from Rio. 
Why had he not fled over the continent by train? He 
could have caught a steamer just as well on the west coast. 
He decided to leave the ship at Lisbon, a decision which 
was duly carried out. 

The cabled warrant for arrest reached the Southampton 
police on a Thursday, and Moody had landed at Lisbon 
two days before. Without losing any time he made for 
Madnid and Barcelona, where he took ship for Marseilles 
and boarded the blue train for Cannes. 

Meanwhile Jack was being awaited in vain at Southamp- 
ton. Eventually the police cabled to Rio that the wanted 
man had left the ship in Portugal. | 

Sombrereta was in despair when she arrived and was 
told that her husband had not been arrested, and she made 
up her mind to search the whole world for him. Shortly 
afterwards she made the acquaintance of a naval officer 
and instituted divorce proceedings. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


J ACK MOODY’S activities were dogged by ill-luck. 

The luck he had enjoyed in the gambling saloons of 
Cannes, Nice, Monte Carlo and Mentone changed, and 
once more he took up the search for a woman of wealth. 
There were some very rich women on the Riviera; the 
season was beginning and fresh gamblers were flocking in 
daily. 

For a long time Jack’s efforts remained unsuccessful. 
Several times he gave the game up in despair; and then 
suddenly a blonde beauty turned up in Monte Carlo. She 
had a suite of rooms at Cap d’Atl and drove her own car, 
a smart Lincoln. 

This stranger seemed unapproachable and played in a 
different Casino each day, now in Nice, now in Monte Carlo 
or Cannes. 

Jack made inquines and learned that this woman, so 
much in demand yet so inaccessible, was the wife of a 
Swedish plutocrat. 

He moved his quarters to Cap d’Atl and tried the old 
game which he had so often played with success. The 
guests soon heard from the staff that Mr. Jack Moody, the 
multi-millionaire, was living in the hotel. 

The American millionaire showed himself as unapproach- 
able as the blonde Swede. While all the other men were 
paying court to the beautiful creature, he held aloof and 
ignored her. Every day he would drive in from Monte 
Carlo, spend a few hours at the tables, and then drive out 
in his car to Nice or some other place in the neighbourhood. 

A few days later he noticed the woman taking a place 
beside him, apparently without any deliberate intention. 
He still took no notice, waiting until, compelled by some 
situation deliberately brought about by him, she should be 
forced to speak to him. He was not disappointed. 

In the Casino at Nice Madame Lundgreen was sitting 
beside Moody, and at a moment when she was about to 
collect some winnings, Jack forestalled her. 

go 
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‘“‘Excuse me, sir, that’s mine.”’ 

She spoke perfect English. 

‘I’m sorry, madame, I have made a mistake.”’ 

Only a few days later the beautiful Swede was dining 
with him in the Hotel Negresco, and two weeks later she 
lay in his arms. She persuaded him to move into a flat 
in Beaulieu. 

‘‘I don’t want my husband to hear anything; you mustn’t 
live in the same hotel with me.”’ 

Jack hatched bold schemes. No one in Europe knew 
that he was married. He would induce the lovely Swede 
to have herself divorced. This time he made up his mind 
to proceed more circumspectly. He must compromise her 
first, and then she would have to agree to become his wife. 
He knew from her own lips that she had a private for- 
tune of three million crowns; she would make over half 
this sum to him and he would settle upon her a million 
dollars from his ‘‘fortune’’. If she would not agree 
he would exert the same pressure upon her as he 
had upon Giovanna. He had gathered from what she 
had told him that she was very much afraid of her 
husband. 

Only three days later Jack was rudely awakened from 
his dreams. He had made an appointment to meet Helga 
in Cannes, and when she did not appear at the appointed 
time, he rang up her hotel and learned to his amazement 
that Madame Lundgreen had left for Italy by the midday 
train. 

Jack could not understand her flight. Had her husband 
arrived, or had he telegraphed to her to come home? She 
had often said she was afraid this might happen. Even 
the winning of three thousand francs left Jack cold. He 
returned home at two o'clock and found a further surprise 
awaiting him. The porter handed him a letter which 
madame had given him at midday. Jack hurried to his 
rooms and, without waiting even to take off his hat and 
coat, tore open the envelope. 


Dear Fnend, 
Your calculations were based on false data. I am 
uetther rich nor the wife of a millionaire. It was not 
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difficult to see through your schemes and realsze that 
what you wanted was my money. 

Forgive me for helping myself a little. You have 
phenomenal luck at the tables and will no doubt be 
able to replace the two thousand pounds unthout 
difficulty. 


Jack rushed into his bedroom, stood up on a chair, 
pulled down his leather trunk, and stepped back aghast on 
discovering that the lid had been slit open with some sharp 
instrument. Two thousand pounds in fifty pound notes 
which he kept in a pocket-book were gone. 

The trickster, now tricked himself, collapsed into an arm- 
chair. 

How had this wretched woman known where he had 
hidden the notes? She must have searched the room during 
one of the nights she had spent with him; or else. . . yes, 
now he remembered . . . during one of Helga’s visits he 
had taken the pocket-book from the trunk in order to show 
her casually that he, the American millionaire, kept a wad 
of valuable bank notes loose in his luggage. What an ass 
he had been! It was lucky this clever crook had not 
known that he had another thousand pounds and more 
than a hundred francs in his leather hat-box; otherwise, 
in spite of his winnings that evening, he would have been 
comparatively destitute. 

Jack thought hard. Why had this woman who owned 
that splendid car, made off by train? He was informed 
at io hotel that she had hired the car from a dealer 
in Eze. 

Her victim had one satisfaction, though a slight one. 
He was not the blonde beauty’s only victim (it turned out 
that she was not a Swede at all but a Hungarian). Two 
other gentlemen had been fleeced too, strangely enough 
both adventurers like Jack Moody. None of the three 
reported the matter to the police, for they all had some- 
thing to keep dark themselves. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


ITH the money that remained to him, Jack travelled 

to Cairo, a wiser and sadder man. Before he 
approached another victim he intended to make careful 
inquiries; two fiascos were enough. He had been well 
on the way to saving a considerable sum of money when 
this vampire had upset his calculations. 

Once more Moody set out in chase of a rich woman. He 
visited the most select clubs in the role of hardened 
bachelor and succeeded in relieving two women of several 
thousand pounds. Then suddenly he found himself avoided 
by many of the men whose acquaintance he had made, and 
a few days later was denied entrance to a gambling hall, 
the secretary telling him apologetically that an Italian 
gentleman had lodged a complaint against him. 

Jack did not need to be told any more. He had been 
recognized by a countryman of Giovanna who had heard 
of his exploits in Naples and Deauville. He hurriedly 
packed and moved on to Alexandna, whence he sailed for 
Baltimore. 

He was just in time, for the day after his flight Giovanna 
appeared in Cairo, having been informed six days before 
by the Comte d’Almasio of her deceiver’s presence in the 
town. The Baroness had immediately boarded an aero- 
plane for Marseilles and had flown on to Cairo. 

Giovanna had resolved to punish the scoundrel who had 
robbed her and been the main cause of all her unhappiness. 


It was the height of the Miami season. American million- 
aires and crooks from all over the world filled the expensive 
palaces and hotels. Gambling was confined to clubs which 
only admitted guests proposed by a member and where 
strict inquiries were made. 

Before Jack attempted to get himself admitted to a club, 
he reconnoitred the ground. He spent days strolling on 
the beach, dined in the most luxurious hotels, and appeared 
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at all festivities and theatre performances. He oy 
scrutinized all the wealthy loungers for familiar faces whi 
might mean danger. 

A charity matinée gave Jack Moody a chance to make 
himself conspicuous. At an auction of sketches and etch- 
ings by well known artists he was a prominent buyer. 
This cost him nearly ten thousand dollars, but he told him- 
self that the outlay might well be booked to overhead 
expenses, and ought to bring in a good return. 

He attained his objective. Not only was he noticed, but 
he found opportunities to make himself known to several 
people. 

Mrs. Mitchell, who had organized the auction, was 
delighted with the sum this gentleman had contributed to 
the Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. She 
invited him to tea, and at her house Jack made the acquaint- 
ance of two gentlemen who were willing to put him up for 
membership of the Victoria Club. 

After that he was invited everywhere. Everyone talked 
of his modesty, and it was not long before he was in posses- 
sion of all the information he thought he needed. He 
marked down five or six women, and was not long in 
making his final choice. He excluded those women who 
might want to be divorced from their husbands in order to 
marry again. He had had enough of that and would 
shudder at the memory of his relations with Mrs. Cowart 
and Sombrereta. That one of them had been driven to 
suicide by his conduct did not disturb him in the least; he 
had not a spark of conscience. 

Mrs. Mitchell, who was lionizing Jack, introduced him to 
a Mrs. Webster, a lady who had been three times divorced 
and was now betrothed to the immensely rich Wall Street 
magnate, Stewart Saunders. 

Saunders kept a jealous eye on his fiancée. He was 
hideously ugly and in Wall Street was known as ‘‘the 
orang’. 

Jack found out without difficulty that Mrs. Webster, a 
woman in the middle thirties, had almost lost her fortune, 
and that her fiancé was busy rebuilding it. 

_A little later Saunders went back to New York, leaving 
his fiancée in Mrs. Mitchell’s care. 
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No one in Miami took the slightest notice of the prohibi- 
tion law. Alcoholic drinks were indulged in openly, and 
French champagne flowed freely. 

Jack noticed that Mrs. Webster was fond of wine, and 
built up his plan on this weakness, for alcohol is an excel- 
lent medium in these cases. He often invited Mrs. Mitchell 
and Mrs. Webster to drive out with him, and always 
behaved with extreme correctness, while wondering all the 
time how he could get rid of the chaperone. Chance helped 
him; Mrs. Mifchell was taken ill and had to keep 
to her room, and when Moody called for them 
Mrs. Webster allowed herself to be persuaded to go 
alone. 

This was her undoing. By ordering cocktails between 
the courses, and assiduously filling the lady’s champagne 
glass, he reduced her to a state of complete acquiescence. 
Mrs. Webster became hopelessly drunk and awoke next 
morning in Moody’s arms. She was in despair, and over- 
whelmed her seducer with reproaches. She was afraid that 
Saunders would hear of her lapse and break off the engage- 
ment. 

This was what the adventurer had been waiting for, and 
at once he began to apply the screw. He insisted that she 
should immediately provide him with a large sum of money, 
otherwise he would be compelled to let Mr. Saunders know 
what had happened. 

The terrified woman asked Mrs. Mitchell to lend her ten 
thousand dollars, telling her that she had a chance of invest- 
ing it favourably, and this she handed over to the black- 
mailer. Thenceforward Mrs. Webster never had a moment’s 
peace. Jack demanded ever increasing sums and the 
harassed fiancée contracted a mass of debts, for there were 
plenty of people willing to lend in view of her approaching 
marriage with the wealthy financier. 

‘I must have a hundred thousand dollars until midday 
to-morrow, Grace.”’ 

‘““Where am I to get it? Just wait till I’m married, 
then I’ll give you a lot more. It’s impossible to raise 
money here; I already owe over fifty thousand.”’ 

The hard-driven woman tried in vain to raise the money 
Jack asked for, but such a large sum was not to be had at 
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a moment’s notice. She managed to get twenty thousand, 
and with this she hurried to Jack. 

‘You must get me the rest by three o’clock this after- 
noon. Then I promise I’ll go away and not pester you 
any more.”’ 

In her distress, Mrs. Webster opened her heart to Mrs. 
Mitchell. The old lady was horrified, but showed 
vigour. 

‘You stay here, my dear, and let me deal with this 
gentleman.”’ 

‘Oh, God, he’ll tell Saunders everything.’’ 

‘‘How much have you given him so far?’’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know. I don’t want any of it back. All 
I want is to be left in peace.’’ 

At lunch Jack Moody received a letter asking him to 
appear at two o’clock in the secretary’s office of the Victoria 
Club, on a matter of importance. 

He had no reason to suppose that the matter was con- 
cerned with Mrs. Webster. He appeared at the time 
stipulated and was somewhat surprised to be received by 
three gentlemen he did not know. 

“Mr. Jack Moody?’’ 

“Yes.”’ 

“‘Mr. Moody, you will leave fifty thousand dollars in this 
office within the next hour and then leave Miami by the 
four o'clock train.”’ 

‘Who are you, and what nght have you to make such 
demands?’’ 

Jack’s voice was not entirely steady. What had 
happened? Had Mrs. Webster complained ? 

A bronze badge enlightened Mogqdy as to the identity 
of his questioner. These men were from the police. He 
was frightened. At all costs he must avoid prison and 
any scandal. In his mind’s eye he saw his name in heavy 
headlines in the newspapers. That would settle him for 
good. His brain worked like lightning. There must be 
no arrest; they were leaving him a loophole. 

aoe haven't much time Mr. Moody; make up your 
mind.’’ 

‘“What am I accused of? Why should you ask me to 
put down a sum which I don’t possess, without any 
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explanation, and why should you compel me to leave 
Miami?’’ 

‘That you must know better than we do. I should, 
however, like to point out that the maximum sentence for 
blackmail is five years, For the opportunity of getting 
out of this place unpunished, you have to thank the manage- 
ment of the Victoria Club, who are anxious to avoid 
publicity.’’ 

Jack’s courage shrank. He was very much afraid of 
being sent to prison, and also of losing his money. 

‘‘Gentlemen, I am ready to go away, but I have lost a 
great deal at the tables during these last few days, and at 
the moment I only possess three thousand five hundred 
dollars.’’ 

‘“‘T can prove that that’s not true,’’ said one of the gentle- 
men whose face Jack seemed to know. 

‘‘Mr. Moody has been losing at the tables in the Victoria 
Club these last few nights, but only small sums.’’ 

‘‘What do you know about it? I played in other places 
last night until nine o'clock this morning.”’ 

‘““Mr. Jackson will accompany you home, and there you’ll 
will give him the fifty thousand dollars; after that he’ll 
take you to the train.”’ 

“But I’ve already told you how much I’ve got. Where 
am I to get the money from? Your Mr. Jackson can search 
my luggage if he likes.’’ 

Jack had been more cautious since the Swedish woman 
had robbed him. He had found in his wardrobe trunk a 
secret hiding-place which the detective would not easily find. 

The policemen conferred briefly together and one of them 
went into the next room. 

“Can I go now and pack my things?’”’ 

“Not yet; you must wait a moment. First you must 
sign this paper.”’ 

The detective handed Jack a sheet of paper. 

‘‘Read it carefully through.”’ 

Jack turned pale as he ran his eye over the lines: 


I, Jack Moody, admit that I have received from 
Mrs. Grace Webster through blackmail the sum of 
seventy thousand dollars. 
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I hereby declare that I have never been intimate with 
the lady and that I have only forced her by constant 
threats of reporting an silicit attachment to her fiancé, 
to hand me the above-mentioned sum. 

I undertake to leave Miami immediately and not to 
cause Mrs. Webster any further annoyance. 

In case I fatl to carry out this agreement, Mrs. 
Webster ts free to make any use of this document that 
she may think fit. 


‘‘T refuse to sign; it’s not true.’”’ 

“‘Mr. Moody, either you sign or I arrest you.”’ 

The detective came out of the next room, whispered to 
his colleague, and then turned to Jack. 

“‘Come Mr. Moody, the lady wants the money. I’ll go 
with you and see you catch your four o’clock train. But 
first put your name to this document.’’ 

. bid somewhat stiff fingers Jack picked up the pen and 
signed. 

‘‘All right, Mr. Moody. I advise you to avoid the States, 
for if we hear of any further case we shall use this document 


against you.”’ 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


ACK left Tokio and Yokohama, after a brief visit. He 

was beginning to be frightened of himself, for on the day 
of his arrival in Tokio an earthquake laid the town in ruins 
and he only escaped with his life by a miracle. 

He had been standing in front of a shop window when 
he first felt the earth begin to shake. For a moment he 
thought it was vertigo and looked in astonishment at his 
reflection in the glass. Then a dreadful cry startled him. 
People came rushing out of the houses and ran down the 
streets wringing their hands. 

Jack was unable to move from the spot. He who had 
so ardently desired an earthquake now seemed paralysed 
by the catastrophe. A deadly fear crept over him; he tried 
to cry for help, but something seemed to be clutching at 
his throat. All his efforts to move were useless and he 
stood there as though rooted to the spot. Was someone 
holding him by the feet? He looked at the ground, and 
the roar of the stampeding, terrified people was magnified 
a thousandfold in his ears. 

Striking round them with their arms, shneking men 
pushed him away. He was thrown down, and would have 
been trampled to pulp, had not a fresh violent shock hurled 
the panic-stricken fugitives into the middle of the road- 
way. 

The air was filled with howls and crashes; walls burst 
asunder, beams cracked, the buildings in front of which 
Jack was standing tottered and fell. Then a balcony rail- 
ing weighing several tons broke away from the gaping wall 
and hurtled to the pavement where Jack was standing. 
The iron rail did not actually strike him but it fell over 
him and formed a protection. Stones, window frames and 
roof tiles clattered down and it was as though some invisible 
hand were protecting the unconscious man from severe 
Injury, if not death. 

As in a dream, Jack felt the violent heaving which was 
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laying waste not only this prosperous town, but all the 
country around it too. 

Jack did not know how long he had laid beneath the 
ruins of the house wall which had crashed down on top 
of his shelter of iron railing. It had been early afternoon 
when the catastrophe struck the capital of Japan, and now 
it seemed to be completely dark. 

Torrential rain and a nasty chilled feeling had aroused 
him from unconsciousness. Moaning, he rubbed those 
parts of his body where he felt pain. He had to make an 
effort to remember what had happened and where he was. 
Then memory slowly returned, and he was horrified when 
he realized that he was lost in the blackness of night. 

Panic seized him. Had he been buried alive? He 
raised his hand, and his fingers clutched some icy railings. 
A fresh pang of terror shot through him. Was he in 
prison; had he been recognized and arrested? Uttering 
a loud cry, he sprang to his feet, knocked his head violently 
against the balcony railing, and fell back groaning. Once 
more he lapsed into unconsciousness. 

When Jack Moody opened his eyes, he looked around 
him in astonishment. He thought he must be dreaming. 
Above him was a white ceiling; he could hear muffled steps, 
and a Japanese military hospital orderly in uniform bent 
over him. 

“Do you feel better?’ 

Jack drew a deep breath. Now he knew he had not 
dreamt this dreadful nightmare but had actually 
experienced it. 

An hour later he left the hospital, rested and refreshed, 
and returned to his hotel, which, as the doctor had told 
him, had withstood the earthquake. His main anxiety was 
to get to his luggage, which contained his whole fortune. 

As he walked through the streets of the wrecked town 
he often had to close his eyes. Horribly mutilated bodies 
lay in rows on the pavement and severed limbs were 
jammed between the beams and masonry. Weeping, 
despairing people tottered past him. The injured were 
being carried on stretchers to the buildings that had 
escaped. 

White and yellow men and women were rushing about 
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with a wild [ook in their eyes, searching for missing 
relatives. 

The hotel lounge had been turned into a hospital. 
Doctors and nurses were busy tending patients who lay 
moaning on mattresses. 

‘‘We’ve had to put four of the injured in your room, Mr. 
Moody; the key is upstairs.’ 

‘‘Take me up to the fourth floor.’’ 

‘The lift isn’t working,’’ the boy said politely. ‘‘The 
electric generating station has been wrecked.’’ 

Jack rushed upstairs three steps at a time, ran panting 
to his room, and almost knocked over a white-haired lady. 

Everywhere there was the smell of a hospital. The 
harassed man felt sick. He at once looked for his larger 
wardrobe-trunk. The lock had not been tampered with. 

‘What do you want here?’’ shouted an old man in a 
white overall, looking sharply over his spectacles at the 
intruder. 

‘These are my rooms.”’ 

“But you can see that every inch is needed for the 
patients.”’ 

“Then where am J to go? I’m sick too; I was buried 
alive.” 

‘‘A man who is as firm on his legs as you can lie down 
anywhere.’’ 

‘At least you'll allow me to get to my trunk?’’ 

When Jack had assured himself that his money was still 
in the secret drawer, he felt calmer. He had only one 
thought: to get away as quickly as possible, far away. 

The railways had had to abandon their services on several 
lines, as the embankments and permanent way had been 
wrecked by the earthquake. Jatk found the driver of a 
motor-lorry who was ready to take him to Yokohama in 
return for an enormous sum of money. It was a long time 
before the American received permission to use the car, 
as all vehicles had been commandeered for rescue work. 
oe managed it finally, but had to take twelve people with 

im. 
Sitting on his luggage, chilled to the marrow, Jack viewed 
the terrible devastation that the earthquake had wrought, 
and vowed inwardly that he would never want to witness 
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another such catastrophe. He made up his mind to begin 
a new life, to use the small sum he still possessed to buy 
a share in some genuine business and spend the rest of 
his life as a respectable citizen. He did a thing he had 
never done before: opened his pocket-book and gave some 
money to the poor weeping Japanese women who shared 
his car with him. Whenever in the past he had had money 
his habit had been to lavish it on light women; but he had 
always refused brusquely and heartlessly all requests for 
help from the poor. 

The American shut his eyes to the terrible scenes they 
encountered along the road; the horror of it all was 
exaggerated in his eyes. In places which had suffered the 
severest shocks the survivors crouched, resigned, helpless, 
and brooding, while the military rescue parties buried the 
dead. The sea had inundated vast stretches of country 
and a tidal wave had swept over populated areas, destroy- 
ing everything built by men’s hands. Many thousands 
had lost their lives in this way. The waves dug fresh 
inlets into the land and swept towns, villages, and their 
peaceful inhabitants into the depths. 

They passed through places where nothing was left stand- 
ing but ruins, with despairing people seeking their dear 
ones amid the débris while whimpering dogs and mewing 
cats prowled about looking for their masters. 

Jack felt a great relief when, seven days later, their lorry, 
after surmounting many obstacles, reached Yokohama. 
Strangely enough this town had suffered much less than 
Tokio, and only in the immediate vicinity of the harbour 
did it look seriously damaged. Nearly all the shipping 
was sunk, with masts and funnels rising like supplicating 
arms above the surface.” The embankment from Takasi- 
macho was partly wrecked and in places had completely 
vanished. No trace was left of Kanagawa. The east 
quarter of the town where the hotels were situated had not 
suffered. A few buildings showed gaps in their walls, but 
they were all habitable. 

The hotels were full of E iropeans and Jack was unable 
to finda room. He arrangec: to store his luggage in a bank. 

His one idea now was to’ get away from this accursed 
country. He ran about looking for a ship which would 
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take him to Europe or anywhere. The railway line to Kobe 
was up, but Jack learned that two days later a ship was 
sailing to that place. He paid a high price to secure a 
passage in what proved to be a little cargo boat belonging 
to the Osaka-Shosen line. 

There was a great surprise in store for Jack at Kobe. In 
the office of the shipping company he suddenly found him- 
self face to face with the Hungarian ‘‘Swede’’, Helga. She 
was no longer a blonde but had dyed her hair a Titian red. 

The arch-crook showed no embarrassment, but smiled 
impudenfly in Jack’s face. She was in the company of an 
elderly man who was at once recognizable as a senile liber- 
tine. 

The thought of the low trick which this woman had 
played upon him made Jack’s blood boil. He decided at 
once to make himself known to her and went up while 
Helga’s companion was engaged at the desk. 

‘You stole two thousand English pounds from my hand- 
bag, madame, and I shall not let you out of my sight until 
I have the money back.”’ 

Helga looked him scornfully in the face. 

‘Then you'll have to marry me Mr. Moody; otherwise 
you'll find it impossible always to have me in your 
sight.”’ 

“T’ll have you arrested immediately, you crook.’’ 

‘‘T shouldn’t advise you to report to the police.’’ 

Jack did not allow himself to be intimidated. He 
followed the woman to her hotel, asked to see the manager, 
and explained the affair to him. 

“Mrs. Ilona Otvos and Mr. Demetrius Papakosta are 
leaving this afternoon for Osaka, so you haven’t much time, 
sir.”’ 

Jack made up his mind quickly. What hold could she 
have upon him? She knew nothing of his past. 

The police commissioner on duty listened attentively to 
the accusation and shook his head gently when Jack had 
finished. Then he replied in his sing-song but correctly 
pronounced English: 

“Sir, if you made no complaint at the time and 
no warrant was issued, you will find it difficult to take any 
action against the woman; and besides, we have no under- 
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standing with France about the extradition of that type of 
criminal.’’ 

“But I’m an American, not a Frenchman.”’ 

‘The alleged offence was committed on French soil, so 
only French justice can deal with it.”’ 

Jack protested. 

“But you can’t let this common thief run loose. Who 
knows what she has been doing in Japan? Give me the 
services at least of a policeman so that I can accuse her 
in his presence and prove to you that I am telling the 
truth.”’ 

‘I might do you that service, but apart from that I can 
be of no assistance to you.’’ 

Jack cast a searching look about him when he arrived 
in the hotel lounge, accompanied by two detectives and 
an official from the American Consulate. When the police 
made themselves known, the porter readily provided 
information. 

‘‘Madame has ordered a large car; the lady and gentle- 
man are going to drive to Osaka.’’ 

Helga was not in the least disturbed when the officials 
entered her room with Jack. Her trunks and cases were 
standing ready for the departure. Her companion came 
out of a neighbouring room. He was asked for his papers, 
which he showed without a word. He declared that he was 
a merchant in a big way in Athens. 

“Is this lady your wife?’’ 

The man answered in some embarrassment: 

“No. An acquaintance.”’ 

‘Mrs. Ilona Otvos, this gentleman accuses you of steal- 
ing two thousand pounds from him in France.”’ 

‘"He’s lying; I don’t know him.”’ 

“I can bring proof that this woman was living at Cap 
a’ Ail under the name of Helga Lundgreen, that she entered 
my flat, cut open my suit-case, and stole from it forty fifty- 
pound notes. Then she disappeared hurriedly over the 
Italian frontier.’’ 

‘““He’s lying, he’s lying! I’ve never been to the 
Riviera.’’ 

‘“‘Madame,”’ the representative of the Consulate inter- 
vened. “You have received from us to-day a visa for the 
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United States. I shall at once ask the Consul to arrange 
that you be forbidden to enter American territory.”’ 

With a scream of rage, the Hungarian woman sprang 
upon Jack and struck him in the face with her fist. As 
the policeman dragged her back, she shrieked: 

‘‘The scoundrel tried to deceive me; he is a professional 
gambler and thought I was a rich woman. Really he 
hasn’t a penny, so I couldn’t steal anything from him any- 
how; he lives on gambling.’’ 

Wiping the blood from his lips, Jack said: 

‘‘I can prove that I had more than three thousand pounds 
and a large sum in francs. I kept the two kinds of money 
separate, and she cut open one trunk and stole the two 
thousand pounds.’’ 

The Greek came forward. 

‘‘Excuse ine, madame, but I must go to Osaka.”’ 

“Wait, I'll come with you.’’ 

“You'll forgive me, but I must deny myself your com- 
pany.”’ 

And he vanished into the next room. 

Neither the detectives nor the representative of the Con- 
sulate succeeded in forcing [lona to hand over the money. 

“Lock me up if you can; I haven’t got a hundred yen!’’ 
Then she turned to Jack: ‘‘Wait, you crook, we’ll meet 
again. That’s a fine fellow-countryman you're defending 
there,’’ she added, turning to the man from the Consulate. 
‘‘Find out what he lives on.”’ 

The case had to be dropped. Ilona was taken to the 
police station and in the afternoon Jack, consumed with 
fury, left. It was small consolation to him to learn that 
Ilona had been ordered to leave Japan. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


Te Jack’s astonishment, he found his Hungarian fnend 
was a passenger in the same ship, having promised 
the authorities to leave Japan immediately. He avoided 
her, but she had made up her mind to let him see her at 
every opportunity. He soon made the discovery that Ilona 
was on the look-out for fresh victims. He wished he knew 
how he could warn the men, but he was terrified lest the 
woman should expose him again before all the passengers. 

The Hungarian woman spent the whole day on deck, 
where some of the male passengers showed themselves very 
attentive. 

After dinner Jack withdrew to the smoking saloon to 
play poker with three other men. He hoped that Ilona 
would avoid that room, but his hopes were not fulfilled. 
She appeared in full evening dress with two gentlemen, sat 
down immediately beside Moody, and conversed with her 
companions in a loud voice, discussing fortune-hunters who 
wandered about the world trying to deceive rich women 
or fleece unskilful card players. 

Jack was on tenter-hooks lest the woman should not only 
disgrace him but even rob him again; he was anxious about 
his money. 

Next morning he deposited his capital, nearly two 
thousand pounds in English money and thirty thousand 
dollars, with the ship’s purser, then he went to the captain 
and reported his experience with Helga alias Ilona. 

‘“We can’t do anything about this lady so long as she 
behaves herself, Mr. Moody. Nor do I possess the 
authority to call her to account for the matter you mention.”’ 

“But she'll be robbing the other passengers. She’s 
always in the company of gentlemen who she knows have 
money.”’ 

“Mr. Moody, there are women crooks on many ships; I 
can't interfere unless a passenger complains that he has 
been victimized.’’ 
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The officers, however, must have spoken to [lona’s 
admirers, for as early as the next day Jack saw that they 
were avoiding the woman. 

Ilona had an idea who had spoilt her game and when, 
in Shanghai, Jack was leaving the ship, she stepped up to 
him and struck him in the face. This was the second time 
she had struck him and, forgetting all his American 
gallantry, the man returned the blow. Ilona then poured 
out a torrent of unprintable abuse and would have attacked 
Moody again had she not been held back by the crew. 

Jack obtained some satisfaction for the treatment he had 
suffered at her hands, for five days later he read in the 
North China Daily News that Ilona had been arrested on 
board ship in Foochow on a charge of robbing a wealthy 
Chinaman who had boarded the ship at Shanghai. Moody 
at once went to the police and lodged a complaint against 
the thief, and this time he fared better. A large sum of 
money had been found in the woman’s possession, and 
despite Ilona’s protest Jack received a thousand pounds of 
this. The thief was sentenced to a year’s imprisonment. 

In the native quarter of Shanghai there are many 
gambling hells, and these Jack frequented daily, playing 
with varying luck. 

For some reason he found he could not establish himself 
on a firm footing in European society. Even in the clubs 
he was treated coldly and soon made to feel that he was 
unpopular. The evidence of Ilona, who had been tried 
in Shanghai, had brought discredit upon Moody. 

His luck at the tables also deserted him and he saw that 
he would soon be destitute again unless some special 
accident intervened, so he turned his back on the inhospit- 
able town. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


O* the voyage to Europe, Jack Moody became engaged 
to a Mrs. Jenny Ridway. 

Mrs. Ridway came from India. Her husband had made 
a large fortune in Kattak where he had died of cholera 
two years before. The widow had waited for the liquidation 
of the estate and was then glad to leave India and return 
home. She was tired of solitude, and Jack, who again 
played the part of the lonely reserved bachelor, awakened 
her interest. This time Jack had not been deliberately 
dowry-hunting, having held aloof merely because there 
were several men from Shanghai on board and he was 
afraid that the sordid story of the Hungarian woman 
would prevent him from mingling freely with the other 
passengers. 

Fate, in the person of the head steward, had given him 
Mrs. Ridway as a table partner. It was the only table for 
two in the large dining-saloon. The lady took a fancy to 
the silent American. 

He told her a fairy tale about his life, saying that his 
fiancée, whom he loved with every fibre of his being, had 
perished fifteen years before in a terrible shipwreck. Never 
would he love another woman. He was wandering rest- 
lessly over all the oceans but could not forget his grief for 
his lost sweetheart. 

Mrs. Ridway was filled with sympathy for the bereaved 
man. She never left him alone for a second and did all she 
could to cheer him. It happened as Jack had expected. 
The determined English woman went straight to her goal. 
Sympathy turned to love and she was horrified to see Jack 
trying to hide his tears. 

He kept her in suspense for two weeks, and then in a 
“tweak moment’’, when they were alone in their deck- 
chairs among the lifeboats on the sun deck, with the star- 
sown southern sky above them, the widow threw her arms 
round Jack’s neck and wept with him. 
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‘My dear, you must not remain alone; your grief will 
drive you mad.”’ 

Jack drew back. No, he would not, could not forget his 
sorrow; he would be a bad companion for such a kind lady 
as Mrs. Ridway. 

‘Call me Jenny. You told me that was your sweet- 
heart’s name, didn’t you? Isn’t it fate that mine should 
be the same? I will wait patiently until the other woman 
ceases to fill your whole mind. You will learn to love me, 

ack.”’ 
: ‘‘Perhaps. It’s hard for me to make up my mind, Jenny; 
perhaps you'll regret it.’’ 

Jack had spoken the truth. They became engaged 
secretly in Bombay and were married six weeks later in 
London. The bridegroom was himself surprised at the ease 
with which the situation had developed. He still believed 
himself to be married, and had no idea that Sombrereta had 
long ago obtained a divorce. 

It was therefore a severe shock when he met his first wife 
in the Alhambra; he was on the point of deserting Jenny, 
who was at his side, and taking to his heels. 

Sombrereta, accompanied by a gentleman, passed him 
without so much as a glance. 

‘She hasn’t recognized me,’’ Jack told himself, but the 
thought of his bigamy left him no peace. Three days 
later he vanished from their beautiful home in Golders 
Green. 

He had found no difficulty in appropriating a large share 
of Jenny’s fortune, as she had empowered him to control 
her money. He had been resolved from the outset to make 
use of this authority sooner or later. 

He sent Jenny to the city for the whole day, entrusting 
to her a large number of commissions which would occupy 
her for hours, and in the meantime he packed his trunk, 
took a taxi to Victona, sent his luggage to Amsterdam, and 
ie hours later was seated in an aeroplane heading for 

aris. 

The distress he was causing the kind-hearted woman 
troubled him little. He had long ago tired of the marriage, 
and only the peaceful luxurious life in their lavishly 
appointed villa had restrained him up to now. 
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Jenny Moody could not understand her husband’s 
flight, and never learned why he had left her. She did not 
hear from him again and as he had always behaved per- 
fectly correctly towards her, never knew how narrowly she 
had escaped losing her whole fortune. Once more she 
donned widow’s weeds and swore to live alone for the 
future, though if her vanished husband should return she 
would be ready to receive him with open arms and with no 


word of reproach. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


|S le tibsinter KIRKWOOD, the wealthy motor manufac- 
turer of San Francisco was accompanying his invalid 
wife to Bad Pistyan in Slovakia. 

A year before, Ethel Kirkwood had had a severe attack 
of rheumatoid arthritis, and since then had wandered from 
doctor to doctor, from one health resort to another, but her 
condition had not improved. Then Lady Reddington, a 
friend of the Kirkwoods, had recommended Pistyan, which 
she herself had visited with great benefit many years before. 

Ethel Kirkwood lay prostrate in the big ambulance which 
was taking her from Hamburg to the resort. Before her 
illness a beautiful young woman, she was now a wasted 
wreck, with arms and legs swathed in heavy bandages. She 
was unable to move, and Sister Alice, who had accompanied 
her from California, was obliged to feed her. 

“I’m so sorry, Howard, to give you all this bother.”’ 

‘“‘But my dear Ethel, the main thing is to get you well 
again. Lady Reddington told me that all sufferers from 
this ghastly disease are cured here. I’m only sorry I can’t 
stay with you, but the Bremen sails at the end of the week 
and I must go with her.”’ 

“You needn’t have bothered to come, Howard, I could 
have travelled perfectly well with Sister Alice.’’ 

“Don’t talk about it.’’ 

“But when I think of the nuisance I’ve been to you this 
last year. And then you insisted on making this trouble- 
some journey with me across half the world.’’ 

“‘T should have liked to stay with you for a few weeks, 
but the big deal with General Motors and Ford makes my 
presence at the works absolutely necessary.”’ 

‘‘And you must be back to see about the building of the 
Gentlemen’s Club.’’ 

““T’ve already regretted taking on that job; it was to 
oblige Lady Reddington.”’ 

Howard Kirkwood stayed with his wife a week. He saw 
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her comfortably installed in the Thermia Palast, and 
realized at once that if there was any possibility of a cure 
the sulphur bath treatment should bring it about. Patients 
who had come to the town incapable of any movement were 
to be seen going about on sticks, all swearing by the healing 
properties of the baths. 

One of the people whose acquaintance Howard Kirkwood 
made was a fellow countryman named Jack Moody, and 
some instinct warned him against the man. 

Jack had assumed a new role, that of the fast young 
man. 

He had reached Pistyan by way of Vienna and Buda- 
pest. Heavy gambling losses had left his pocket-book very 
light and he had taken an oath, as so often before, not to 
touch another card. 

In the Hungarian capital he contrived to relieve an 
elderly lady of a few thousand pengos and when the place 
became too hot for him he decided to honour Prague with 
his presence. A newspaper paragraph, however, from 
which he learned that the health resort Pistyan had once 
been the scene of an earthquake, decided him to change his 
plan. 

He had long forgotten the horror of the Japanese catas- 
trophe. The mental picture had faded, and as the news- 
paper descnbed the upheaval in Pistyan as a slight one, 
the second within eight years, he assumed that there was 
no great danger to be feared. Huis dream of acquiring great 
wealth through the medium of an earthquake revived. He 
made inquiries and was delighted to learn that visitors from 
every part of the world frequented this resort. If the 
invalids came from long distances there would certainly be 
some wealthy women among them. 

In order to avoid the risk of being compelled to marry, 
he repeated over and over again that he had no intention 
of renouncing his gay bachelor life. 

“‘T’m interested to hear you're in the motor-car business, 
Mr. Kirkwood,’’ Jack said when they were sitting on the 
terrace after lunch. I mean to go back to the States, as 
I’m anxious to put my capital into some big industry. Does 
Frisco offer any prospects for money-making?’’ 

“It depends on the line you want to take up.”’ 
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‘‘Machinery manufacture.’’ 

‘‘Have you expert knowledge?’’ 

‘“‘Of course. I once intended becoming an engineer, but 
I was seized with the passion for travel and never settled 
down. I’ve grown up now and am less restless; I’d like 
to find some regular occupation.”’ 

‘Frisco is a good field; anyone with plenty of go can 
make money there.”’ 

“It’s worth thinking about.”’ 

Kirkwood did not himself know why he omitted to tell 
Ethel about the meeting with this American. An indefinable 
inward feeling prevented him from doing so. ° 

A week later slight improvement was noticeable in Ethel’s 
condition. After the baths her pains increased until they 
became almost unbearable, but the young woman obst- 
nately refused to take any narcotics and bore the torture 
stoically. She lay in her bed incapable of movement, cold 
sweat standing out on her brow and her teeth tight clenched, 
waiting for relief. 

Howard Kirkwood took an affectionate farewell of his 
wife. 

“IT wish I could stay till you’re better, dear, but I must 
get back.”’ 

‘Don’t worry, Howard, this time I shall certainly get 
better. Dr. Veres said that if the baths bring on severe pain 
it’s a certain sign that they are doing what is expected of 
them. He thinks I shall be ready to get up in ten or twelve 
days time.”’ 

“You'll get quite better again, and then when you come 
back to Frisco we'll go off to Hawaii while you pick up 
your strength.”’ 

Kirkwood flew to Hamburg and on the journey his 
thoughts turned to the American whose acquaintance he 
had made in Pistyan. He could not understand how any 
man could reach the age of forty without having any 
definite occupation and not die of boredom. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


| Bao REDDINGTON was a strange woman who had 
a horror of her own sex and did not care much for 
men. The reason for this misanthropy was connected with 
a scandal which had brought her into contact with the law 
courts. 

Lady Reddington was a one hundred per cent American. 
She could produce proof that her ancestor, Lord Paddington, 
had come over in the Mayflower and made a great fortune 
in America. The Paddingtons had always had large 
families and they remained true to this tradition even in 
America. The rule of this house was that one son and 
one daughter must marry into the English peerage, and 
on the one or two occasions when this rule had been ignored 
the delinquents were disinherited. 

Lady Reddington’s parents had only two children, a son 
and a daughter. Lord Palmer Paddington had settled with 
his family on a lonely hacienda in New Mexico, and there 
the young lord had lost his life in an accident. He had 
been a headstrong boy who could master any horse and 
performed the most daring equestrian feats both with and 
without a saddle. On the way down a sheer precipice, 
oe mustang had slipped and rolled down on top of his 
rider. 

This left Myrtle to console her father alone, and with 
the death of the old man the American branch of the 
Paddingtons became extinct. 

“You'll have to keep up the family tradition, Myrtle,”’ 
the old lord had instilled into his daughter. 

When Myrtle was twenty, Lord Paddington laid aside 
his rough wild west clothes and took her to Boston. He 
did not like New York and regarded Boston as the intel- 
lectual centre of the States. 

In Boston the ranch girl was turned into a fashionable 
lady, and not until her father was satisfied that Myrtle had 


acquired the necessary social polish did he take her to 
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London, where offshoots of the Paddington family still 
lived. Though the newcomer was treated with some dis- 
dain at first, people soon had to admit that the centuries 
had not succeeded in turning the descendants of the old 
family into Americans. 

The most incredible rumours were rife about Lord 
Paddington’s fortune. He was generally spoken of as a 
millionaire, and the fortune-hunters marked Myrtle down 
as an excellent match. 

The American girl was not too popular in English society. 
She had the awkward habit of saying what she thought 
and committed solecisms which distressed her father. 
Remonstrance did little good, for in spite of all promises 
Myrtle always returned to her natural vice of telling people 
the truth. Even at a Court held by King Edward she forgot 
herself, and to the question how she liked London 
answered : 

““Tt’s just as filthy as New York.’”’ 

The horrified faces of those present did not intimidate 
the young lady and her next answer was so frank that this 
backwoods girl was left alone. 

Lord Reddington found favour in Myrtle’s eyes. Very 
wealthy and therefore not a fortune-hunter, he was a kind- 
hearted soul and laughed heartily when Myrtle let her- 
self go. 

The young pair were married in New York in accordance 
with the bride’s wishes, and for the first few years the 
marriage was a success. Lord Reddington grew to like the 
free life on his father-in-law’s huge estate, and every year 
made a long journey with Myrtle to show his wife the world. 
There were no children. 

Suddenly, some years after the death of Myrtle’s father, 
Lord Reddington grew weary of the loneliness and began 
to pay constant visits alone to New York and San 
Francisco. He even absented himself on the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his marriage, in spite of all the 
restive preparations and the visit of relatives from 
England. 

Lady Reddington, in her downright way, deserted her 
guests and started for Frisco, where she learned that for 
years her husband had been frequenting the society of the 
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lowest prostitutes and was living with a woman whose 
reputation was notorious through the whole town. 

Myrtle suddenly appeared in Kitty Fisk’s flat, shot Lord 
Reddington dead, and gave herself up to the police. 

Lady Reddington was not a beautiful woman and her 
coarse irregular features, and the long sojourn in the wilder- 
ness made her look older than she really was. Although 
she was only fifty-two, she looked like a woman in the 
sixties. Nor did it occur to her to act before the court 
and touch the hearts of the jury by tears. Where any other 
woman would have been acquitted, Myrtle was sentenced 
to ten years imprisonment. With the help of shrewd New 
York lawyers she appealed against this outrageous sentence 
and was acquitted. 

She had grown heartily tired of the New Mexican estate, 
and despite the publication in San Francisco during the 
trial of photographs which had made her face familiar to 
everybody, she went to live there. She was beginning to 
grow very fond of the town. 

The old lady had some tmost absurd whims. Whenever 
she learmed—and she employed efficient spies—that a 
married man was being unfaithful, she would call on the 
wife and tell her about it. The wives were not always 
grateful, and the bearer of the unwelcome tidings had 
frequently to submit to abuse and even ejection as a reward 
for her pains. 

Lady Reddington’s wealth permitted her to devote large 
sums to philanthropic objects and in this sphere, too, she 
had her own ideas. She had come to despise men and 
women, and their pettinesses merely raised a smile on her 
hard features. 

She unexpectedly hit on the idea of investing a large 
portion of her fortune in real] estate, was soon the owner 
of many valuable pieces of unexploited land in and around 
Frisco, and in less than five years became the richest woman 
in the Californian capifal. 

A business deal brought her into touch with Howard 
Kirkwood and for the first time since her trial she accepted 
an invitation to a private house. The young couple took 
her fancy and she spent many a free hour at Mrs. 
Kirkwood’s bedside. 
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As the stakes played for in the San Francisco were very 
high, Howard Kirkwood, in association with a few other 
prominent citizens, decided to found a new club and 
eventually erect a building to house it. Lady Reddington 
heard of this idea through Kirkwood, favoured the project, 
called the company together, and surprised them with the 
announcement that she had arranged with the municipal 
authorities for the erection of a palatial club on a wonderful 
site on Sutro Hill. 

“Tf you would like to do me a favour, gentlemen, you 
will allow me to make you a present not only of the site 
but also of the building, planned according to my ideas 
and built with my money.’’ 

Lady Reddington would permit no arguments. 

‘‘T make one condition,’’ she added to her offer. ‘‘Ladies 
must be admitted only once a week, and there must be no 
gambling.’ 

The old lady set to work with characteristic energy. The 
very next day there was an advertisement in the morning 
papers offering a prize for the best design, and six weeks 
later the building was begun. Myrtle travelled in the com- 
pany of two well-known architects to Chicago, New York, 
and Boston, acquiring the most expensive furniture and 
carpets she could find. Brentanos in New York were com- 
missioned to supply a library of scientific literature and 
belles-lettres. All the well known American periodicals 
were subscribed to. 

Prohibition had long been given up in the United States, 
and with the assistance of a connoisseur, a cellar was stocked 
with the choicest wines and finest liqueurs. This female 
Croesus thought of everything. As the maintenance of this 
tremendous organization would be extremely costly, she 
deposited half a million Guggenheim shares at Crockers 
First National Bank. The interest on this highly-priced 
rae would furnish not only the upkeep but also a reserve 

nd. 

Work proceeded in three eight-hour shifts day and night; 
it was necessary to blast the rock of Sutro Hill for the 
foundations. 

One day Lady Reddington and the founders of the club 
observed to their astonishment that blasting was taking 
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place on the land behind and above the club buildings. 
Inquiries were at once set on foot and it was discovered 
that two mammoth hotels were to be erected there. 

All Lady Reddington’s offers to the promoters were 
rejected, and all attempts to prevent the erection of the 
buildings failed. 

‘If only I had known that these schemes were on foot,’’ 
the old lady complained, ‘‘I would have bought the whole 
hill. The town authorities told me that ours would be the 
only building put up there.”’ 

At a pace characteristic of America, the steel skeletons 
of these hotels shot up; each was to consist of forty stories. 

Howard Kirkwood’s great motor-car and motor-boat 
factory was occupying his whole attention, and his wife’s 
condition grew worse every day. For weeks she had lain 
without moving, enduring inexpressible agony. Then had 
come news of the extraordinary healing properties of the 
Czecho-Slovakian bathing resort and Kirkwood decided to 
take Ethel there immediately. 

‘You'll be better before the club is opened, my dear,’’ 
Lady Reddington said consolingly to the invalid, ‘‘and 
you'll be able to take part in the opening ceremony.’’ 

Sister Alice, a trained nurse, was engaged and travelled 
with the pair to Europe. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


es PEN the other side of the window too, Sister Alice; 

open it wide. You’ve no idea what it’s like to 
have suffered appalling pain for months, and then be almost 
free from it.”’ 

“Yes, I know, Mrs. Kirkwood; not only from my 
patient’s experience, but from my own too.”’ 

‘‘Have you had arthritis then?’’ 

‘‘No, Mrs. Kirkwood, but I’ve had peritonitis. I had 
three operations and my heart was so weak that they 
couldn’t give me any narcotics to lull the pain.”’ 

‘‘Oh, Sister, what a wonderful feeling to be free from 
pain!’ 

The pale young woman stretched herself in her wheeled 
chair, raised her arms above her head, and intertwined her 
fingers. 

‘‘Wheel the chair out on to the balcony.’’ 

“In that case [ll wrap a rug round your legs.”’ 

“‘Oh, but it’s so hot, Sister.’’ 

“It’s better to be cautious; the spring sun is deceptive 
and you don’t want to have a setback now, Mrs. 
Kirkwood.’’ 

‘I’m getting well again now, that’s quite certain. I feel 
it.”’ 

“‘All the more reason to be careful.’’ 

The sun shone brilliantly down on the Waag Valley. 
In the mountains of the Kleine Tatra the thaw had melted 
masses of snow and the Waag river was swollen into a 
rushing torrent. The waters must have had tremendous 
force in the uplands, for huge tree trunks with the first 
green buds on their crests were being whirled down the 
stream. Boughs and twigs jammed in the old wooden 
bridge and threatened to sweep it away, but it held, though 
groaning under the terrific onslaught of the rending flood. 

‘What a lovely view, Sister Alice, lovely! Everywhere 
new life and growth.’’ 
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‘Yes, it’s a beautiful neighbourhood, Mrs. Kirkwood.”’ 

The nurse looked dreamily over her patient’s head at 
the mountains. 

‘‘Pistyan; what a funny name, Sister! It’s an impossible 
word for an American to pronounce."’ 

‘“‘This resort has a history, which goes back for cen- 
turies. When the country still belonged to Hungary this 
town was called Péstyen.’’ 

Sister Alice paused and looked attentively into the grounds 
in front of the Thermia Palast. 

‘‘There’s that man, in the light suit with the golf clubs 
over his shoulder.’’ 

‘“‘Who? Who do you mean?”’ 

‘‘Mr. Moody, Jack Moody.’’ 

‘“‘Oh, that’s the man you were talking about so enthusias- 
tically?’’ 

Ethel Kirkwood threw her head back a little and looked 
in the nurse’s face, which flushed under her searching gaze. 

‘“‘Has he been making eyes at you?’’ 

“‘Mrs. Kirkwood, a fine gentleman like that pays no 
attention to a sick-nurse unless he’s her patient. A nurse 
has to be sexless.”’ 

“Come now, Sister Alice—when she’s as pretty as 
you?”’ 

Once more the colour rose to the sister’s cheeks. 

“‘So long as sick people are in pain they don’t worry 
about pretty nurses, though it’s different as soon as they’re 
on the way to getting well. Then their vitality comes back 
and the men particularly seem to imagine a nurse should 
regard their favours as an honour.’’ 

“‘Are such things possible? Can they be so ungrate- 
ul?’’ 

“We're paid for our services; we don’t expect gratitude.”’ 

Her words sounded bitter. Ethel leaned forward and 
looked down into the park. 

tte the man? The one with all those women round 


“Yes, that’s Mr. Moody.”’ 

““What’s the matter with him?”’ 

“Qh, nothing at all. He’s taking the baths, but he 
doesn’t really need them.’’ 
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‘‘How can anybody come to a place like this if there’s 
nothing the matter with him?’’ 

‘Mr. Moody must have special reasons. Sister Clara 
told me that he’s quite well and has only come here to 

‘‘I’d have chosen a different place then. If I were well 
I could never stand the sight of all these cripples hobbling 
about on sticks and crutches.’’ 

Sister Alice let her glance wander over the park. 

‘Just look, Mrs. Kirkwood! There are five of them, 
not six, hanging round Mr. Moody, all patients. It looks 
as though gout and rheumatism have no power against 
love.’’ 

Ethel looked at the group surrounding Moody. 

“It need not always be love. Boredom and hunger for 
society drive invalids to make friends. I can’t imagine 
persons suffering from arthnitis troubling their heads about 
love.’’ 

‘“‘Not so long as their limbs are racked with pain; only 
when recovery begins.’’ 

“You exaggerate, Sister.’’ 

“Tf only I cared to say! But a sick-nurse must see 
nothing and hear nothing; and she must not tell tales out 
of school.’’ 

‘“Have you come across such cases in your experience?’’ 

‘““Not once but many times, Mrs. Kirkwood. It’s usually 
the older ones, both with men and women.”’ 

““At twenty-eight I hardly count among the older ones, 
but I don’t think any other man would interest me.”’ 

“One can never be sure of one’s self. The fever often 
takes hold and then all good resolutions go by the board.’’ 

‘Only in the case of weak-willed people.”’ 

‘‘The strongest wills give way too.’’ 

Ethel again looked down at the group. Two young girls 
and an elderly man had joined the company.”’ 

‘‘Hand me my binoculars, Sister.’’ 

Ethel looked through the glasses to the park below. 

‘A very ordinary face and rather ugly lines round fhe 
mouth,’’ the young woman said, letting the glasses fall 
into her lap. 

“Yet they fall for him, Mrs. Kirkwood.’’ 
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‘“‘That can’t be called love.’’ 

“Of course not. Look at Madame Desprez, that full- 
bosomed woman in the white fur coat. ree days ago 
her husband went away, and she has a grown up daughter; 
yet the night before last she was seen coming out of Mr. 

oody’s room.’ 

‘a Frenchwoman? Well, Frenchwomen have never 
been famous for fidelity.’’ 

‘That doesn’t apply, Mrs. Kirkwood. Madame Desprez 
is an American from Denver; her husband is French.”’ 

‘‘A woman must never lose hold of herself, especially if 
she’s a mother. I could understand it if she were swept 
away by a violent passion, but simply for the sake of a 
flirtation or the experience, no, I could never sink as low 
as that.’’ 

She raised her glasses and again looked down. 

“‘T can’t understand what attracts the women to him. 
A face such as you could see every day, and not a very 
intelligent expression. He’s got fine teeth and a good 
figure, but he might be a little taller. What do they see 
in him?’’ 

‘‘That something which compels women.’’ 

‘“‘T understand what you mean, sex appeal; good heavens, 
who’s attracted by that nowadays? Ninety-nine per cent 
of it is imagination.’’ 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 


Bese MOODY kept turning his head and throwing 
surreptitious glances at Ethel. 

Mrs. Kirkwood was present for the first time at the 
reunion. It was still too early for the season and the big 
hall was not very full. Ethel’s pale beauty roused general 
interest. The ladies at once picked out imperfections, 
which the gentlemen emphatically denied. 

Sister Alice was sitting at Ethel’s side. The manager came 
up and asked respectfully whether the ladies would care 
to be introduced to some gentlemen who had expressed 
a desire to be presented. 

‘‘No, thank you, I should prefer to remain alone with 
Sister Alice.’’ 

The manager withdrew, bowing. 

“Why don’t you want to mix with the others, Mrs. 
Kirkwood? It would distract your thoughfs.’’ 

“You are all I want, Sister Alice. Just look round this 
beautiful room. Can you understand their putting that 
My stencilling on the walls of a luxury palace like 
this?’’ 

‘“‘This place was done up quite recently by a famous 
Hungarian architect.’’ 

“‘He can’t have any taste.”’ 

“Excuse me, J hear you’re an American, a fellow 
countrywoman, and so I am venturing to wish you a 
pleasant evening.”’ 

Ethel looked up in astonishment. To the right of her 
armchair Jack Moody was standing, smiling down at her. 

‘Moody; my name is Jack Moody. I already have the 
pleasure of knowing your husband. Forgive my introduc- 
ing myself, but one must follow the customs of the country. 
May I take a seat?’’ 

Without waiting for an answer Moody pushed a chair 
up to Ethel’s side. 

“Not an exciting lot. These poor invalids can’t talk 
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about anything but their ailments, fhe baths, massage, and 
mud packs.”’ 

Ethel looked at him sideways. She could not under- 
stand what women found striking about this man. There 
was no particular wit about his way of introducing himself. 
She looked round the room and noticed that most of the 
women present were watching her. There was anger, 
jealousy, and dislike in their expressions. She could not 
prevent herself from laughing. If these ladies only knew 
how little this man interested her, their minds would be set 
at rest. All the same the thought flashed through her 
mind: what rights did these women and girls think they 
possessed? Many had sticks leaning against their chairs 
and it struck the young American woman as odd that these 
suffering creatures should still have time for love making. 

“I see you’re getting on very well. What baths do you 
take?’’ 

“‘Didn’t you just say that it bored you to have to listen 
to descriptions of people’s ailments?’’ 

“It’s quite different with you; you’re American.’’ 

“T don’t think my fellow countrywomen can be regarded 
as exceptions in this respect.’’ 

“Oh, yes, they’re quite different, quite; much more 
robust, less obsessed by their ailments.’’ 

‘Then I’m the inglorious exception; at the moment my 
only subject is my ailments. I talk about them all day.’’ 

“I find it hard to believe that; you look so different, so 
healthy.’’ 

“‘How mistaken you are! Well, I’ve had rheumatoid 
arthritis, was in bed with it four months in San Francisco. 
My husband called in the most famous specialists but none 
of them could help me. He took me to Hot Springs, then 
to the hot springs in Yellowstone Park, but it was all no 
use. Then someone told him about Pistyan, and I was 
brought over the Atlantic as helpless as a baby. In San 
Francisco my husband engaged Sister Alice to look after 
me and we set out for Europe. I’ve been here six weeks 
and can walk without sticks already.”’ 

‘“‘That’s splendid.’’ 

‘“Do you want to hear the details about the baths, packs, 
massage ?’’ 
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Jack noticed her sarcastic tone. 

‘“‘No, thank you. Oh, yes I do; from your lips the lament 
would sound like a beautiful melody.”’ 

‘‘Really?’’ 

Ethel looked him up and down mockingly. 

“You amuse me.”’ 

“Oh, no, surely, why should I?’’ 

‘‘Excuse my indiscreet question, but why hasn’t Mr. 
Kirkwood stayed with you?”’ 

‘You know my husband? Where did you come across 
him?’’ 

‘“‘But I told you I met your husband here. We talked 
together often, got to know one another well.’’ 

“It’s extraordinary that Howard didn’t mention it to 
me, and the interest you take in me strikes me as even more 
astonishing.”’ 

“It didn’t begin to-day; I saw you weeks ago when the 
sister was taking you to a private cabin. Even then you 
made a deep impression on me. It was only then that I 
understood what it means to be sick and helpless. I didn’t 
sleep a wink that night.”’ 

“Mr. Moody, you’re wasting your valuable time for 
nothing and all the ladies in the room are stabbing me with 
their eyes. I’m sure you’re passionately fond of dancing 
and there’s a dearth of men. Just look at that old gentle- 
man with the white beard. There aren’t many men in 
the room dancing and I don’t want to draw down the fury 
of all the ladies on my head.’’ 

‘Am I boring you?”’ 

“You must forgive me; I’m not used to society 
now.”’ 

‘Forgive me; I’ll take the liberty of inquiring after your 
health when the cure is advanced still further.’’ 

And with a slight bow Jack Moody went away. 

‘‘I wouldn’t mind betting, Sister Alice, that he thinks I’ve 
fallen for him.’’ 

‘Don’t you find him attractive, Mrs. Kirkwood?’’ 

‘No, I’ve come across plenty of his sort. They regard 
every woman as an easy victim.”’ 

‘Oh, no, I don’t think Mr. Moody’s like that.”’ 

Ethel Kirkwood had guessed right. Moody thought her 
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a conceited goose. ‘‘Just wait,’’ he muttered to himself. 
‘You'll be eating out of my hand yet.’’ 

During the next few days he kept aloof from Ethel. Her 
cure was making great progress, and a week after their first 
meeting at the reunion, Jack came across her on the golf 
course. 

Ethel had to admit that he played a splendid game of 
golf and cut a dashing figure. She, too, played well and 
though she had not regained her full strength, Moody soon 
saw that she would make a firsf-class partner. 

Two days later Moody again spoke to Ethel. 

‘‘Are you still angry with me?’’ 

“T don’t understand you.”’ 

‘You don’t want to understand me.’’ 

‘Oh, let’s drop this nonsense, Mr. Moody. I should be 
glad to talk to you so long as you behave nicely and don’t 
make love to me.”’ 

“But can anyone talk to you without taking fire?”’ 

‘Well, when you notice the flames breaking out run 
down to the river and put them out.’’ 

‘‘Are you going to the dance at the Royal Hotel 
to-night?’’ 

“*Perhaps.’’ 

‘““May I sit at your table?’’ 

“Tf there's room.”’ 

“‘May I drive you over? Then there’s sure to be a place 
free for me?”’ 

‘No, you may not.”’ 

Although Moody lay in wait near the lift and stairs, keep- 
ing watch on the hall, he did not see Ethel leave the hotel. 
She had used the service staircase when Alice reported that 
Moody was below. 

‘Aren't you coming to the Royal, Mr. Moody?’’ Mrs. 
Svendson, the tall Swedish woman asked, with a languish- 
ing glance. 

“Yes, I’m coming; but I’m waiting for someone.’’ 

“Tf it’s the American woman, it’s no use waiting. The 
fair lady is already dancing there.”’ 

‘You're mistaken, madame, I’m not waiting for a lady.”’ 

The Swedish woman swept away indignantly. Moody 
went over to the porter. 
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‘Will you inquire if Mrs. Kirkwood is in her room?”’ — 

“The lady left half an hour ago,’’ a chambermaid 
reported, who was standing in the porter’s office. 

Moody bit his lip and cursed under his breath as he 
hurried over the Waag bridge. What was this swollen- 
headed woman thinking of? She ought to think herself 
lucky that he had come near her. It would be the first 
time in his life that a woman had ignored his advances. 
He forgot that actually it had happened several times 
before. 

The money he had possessed when he arrived had shrunk 
seriously. He had met some card players in a little café 
at Pistyan and had been badly fleeced. He still had 
enough to continue his luxurious existence a few months 
longer, but it was getting time to provide for the future. 
There was not much to be hoped for from Madame Desprez. 
He had had no difficulty in finding out that the fat American 
woman was kept very short of money by her husband. 
True she had some very valuable jewellery in her posses- 
sion, but it was uncertain whether she would part with it. 

This Howard Kirkwood must be an extremely wealthy 
man. Anyone who owned large works in Frisco could 
certainly be regarded as very prosperous. 

“Why is this woman behaving like this?’’ he muttered, 
staring at the brightly-lit windows of the Hotel Royal. 
““Because she’s beautiful? But that is not her doing. She 
ought to think herself lucky that I’m ready to console her 
while her husband is thousands of miles away. A little 
love after the long fast forced upon her by illness will do 
her good.’’ 

He gave his hat and cloak to the not-to-clean wardrobe 
attendant, set his black tie straight before a big mirror, and 
strode slowly towards the door of the restaurant. 

The gipsies were fiddling a tango, and from the ceiling 
a red light threw a magic radiance over the dancing couples 
and diners. 

Ethel sat with Alice in the company of two elderly ladies. 
Jack walked through the room looking for a place, bowed 
slightly as he passed close to Mrs. Kirkwood, and took a 
seat near to her. The eyes of many ladies followed him. 
The patients from the Thermia Palast put their heads 
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together and chattered. Mrs. Desprez acknowledged Jack’s 
greeting with her most gracious smile. 

Moody danced little that evening, saying he had a head- 
ache. When a slow foxtrot began he went up to Ethel’s 
table and asked her to dance with him. 

‘Thank you, Mr. Moody, but I’m not quite well enough 
for that yet.’’ 

‘Will you allow me to sit here?’’ 

The two elder women soon moved away. 

Moody was incapable of conducting an interesting con- 
versation, and he also felt himself embarrassed by the 
presence of the nurse. After many pauses he managed to 
rouse Ethel’s interest by a description of the earthquake 
in Japan. The subject of earthquakes interested Jack 
tremendously. He had read a great deal about it and 
enriched his knowledge by his experience in Tokio. 

‘““You see this scar?’’ he asked, pointing to a faint mark 
over his left eye. ‘“That’s where the balcony railing grazed 
me; it weighed tons. If it had been just a fraction of an 
inch farther forward I shouldn’t have been sitting here 
to-day. The wound was big and deep but it had grown 
fainter as time went on.”’ 

Sister Alice could not suppress a smile. She, who had 
once been in a surgical clinic, knew from the slightness of 
the scar that the original wound could have been nothing 
more than a scratch. This man who had so attracted her 
from a distance was becoming more tiresome every 
minute. 

““‘My parents told me about the horrors of the earth- 
quake which wrecked Frisco thirty-five years ago. My 
mother lost her parents in the catastrophe, and remem- 
bered the day with horror.”’ 

‘I, too, lost my parents in an earthquake, but it was 
much worse than in California.’’ 

Ethel shuddered at the account of the eruption of Mont 
Pelée, the destruction of St. Pierre, and the death of forty 
thousand people. She sympathized with this young man 
who had been robbed of his parents at such an early age. 

Sickness had greatly weakened her and softened her 
heart, so that she now forgave many things which once she 
would have condemned. The child of wealthy parents, 
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her life had been free from care. Her upbringing in her 
parents’ home had never been strict and four years in the 
most select high school in Boston had not taught her a 
great deal. The school was only attended by the daughters 
of very prosperous families. 

Ethel Summer had made the acquaintance of Howard 
Kirkwood before she was twenty. Both were simple 
natures and the marriage had proved an ideal one. 

The young husband was completely absorbed in his work. 
He was a first-class engineer, had studied in American and 
German technical colleges, and by his thorough knowledge 
of motor mechanics had made many inventions which had 
increased his wealth. His father’s little workshop in Oak- 
land, which had been chiefly occupied with repairs, 
developed under Howard’s control into a great factory for 
the building of motor-cars and motor-boats. Nearly five 
thousand hands were employed, and Howard refused all 
suggestions of amalgamation with other similar firms. In 
spite of his enthusiasm for work, he found time to interest 
himself in literature and sport, forming a conspicuous 
exception to the general run of his circle who lived only 
for their business and took no interest in things of the 
mind. 

Howard Kirkwood had a sunny nature and a hearty 
laugh; he loved circus clowns and film comedians. 

He was also the first Frisco manufacturer who openly 
favoured the end of prohibition, clearly seeing as he did 
that a movement towards moderation would be much 
sounder than complete abolition. 

Howard’s wife worshipped him. He taught her to 
appreciate art and literature, and the superficial Ethel 
Summer became the cultured Mrs. Kirkwood. 

When the young woman was taken ill, Howard was very 
anxious and called in the most expert opinion. His greatest 
desire in the world was to have Ethel well again. 

Divorce in order to remarry, Ethel could not understand. 
Many of the friends of her school days and young woman- 
hood changed their husbands three or four times, and each 
time Ethel shook her head. She could not imagine life 
without her husband and was firmly convinced that she 
would die too if anything should happen to Howard. 
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Jack Moody grasped that the fortress he was besieging 
was not fo be taken easily. He realized that the young 
woman was much more cultured than he himself, and so 
he avoided subjects he did not know much about. He also 
discovered before long that Ethel did not care for prolonged 
discussion or argument, and learned to keep silent at the 
right moment. 

Ethel gradually grew accustomed to her companion. She 
now took her meals in the large dining-room, with Jack 
at her table. 

On her afternoon walk he would join her, strolling in 
silence by her side unless she herself opened the conver- 
sation. He would accompany her along the Waag, ask 
her to play golf, and invite her to excursions into the 
surrounding country. 

Sister Alice never left her patient’s side. She, who once 
had lost her heart to Jack Moody, now detested him. She 
could not herself explain why and vainly tried to conceal 
her feelings. 

Whenever Moody was about to wrap a rug round Ethel 
in the car, Alice would forestall him. 

‘‘That’s my work, Mr. Moody,’’ she would say in excuse. 
Jack would have liked to poison the nurse. It could not 
now be long before Ethel was completely cured and would 
return to America. A fortune was slipping through his 
fingers. He must find some way of taking this woman by 
surprise. Chance came to his aid. Sister Alice was taken 
ill with tonsillitis and Dr. Veres forbade Mrs. Kirkwood not 
only to nurse the sister, but even to visit her. 

Jack now saw his chances increasing. Only a surprise 
could bring success. He was sure that Ethel would never 
yield to him while in full possession of her senses, and he 
invited her to drive out to Pressburg. Ethel, who had 
heard a lot of interesting things about this town on the 
Danube, accepted. As Madame Desprez and other visitors 
to the watering place were to join the excursion, she felt 
no misgivings. 

Prohibition had been strictly observed in the Summers’ 
house and not a drop of alcohol was ever served. Howard, 
however, had converted Ethel, and as he kept only the 
choicest vintages, she had learned to appreciate a good 
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wine; but she never drank more than two glasses at a meal. 

In the late afternoon, after they had viewed the Roman 
ruins, the excursionists entered the best hotel in Pressburg. 
They had decided not to return to Pistyan until the follow- 
ing day. 

At dinner Moody showed himself extremely obliging and 
yet restrained. Ethel must have no suspicion of his inten- 
tions. He would have to attain his ends that night, for 
the opportunity would not come again. 

Jack had selected a bottle of strong red Sextander. It 
is a sweet wine, and he was calculating that the strongly 
seasoned food—he had himself selected the menu—would 
make Ethel thirsty and tempt her to drink too much. He 
was wrong. She only drank three glasses and remained 
quite unaffected. 

The hotel manager mentioned to his guests that down 
by the river there was a cabaret on board a ship with the 
best gipsy band in Hungary and first-class artists from 
Vienna, and it was only when they got on board that they 
began to feel the effects of the strong seasoning with which 
their food had been flavoured. The Hungarian champagne 
was followed by two bottles of Pommery, and Ethel, 
carried away by the sound of the water and the music, 
drank deeply, first feeling her feet heavy and her legs refus- 
ing to obey her will when Moody took her back to the 
hotel after midnight. Jack had secretly poured a little 
brandy into each glass of champagne, well knowing what 
the effect would be. 

Ethel bravely tried to hold out, but on the short drive 
to the hotel her head fell on Jack’s shoulder. With the 
help of the night porter Jack carried the intoxicated woman 
to her room and a one hundred kronen note got the atten- 
dant quickly out of the way. 


CHAPTER TWENTY 


DN the last possible moment Moody succeeded in 
dragging Ethel back from the window; otherwise 
she would have flung herself down into the street. 

She had awakened late the following morning with a dull 
headache and was still thinking she was in the grip of a 
nightmare when she found Jack Moody at her side. She 
sprang out of bed with a scream, and only then noticed 
that she was completely unclothed. Jack was awakened by 
the cry and looked at the woman in perplexity. Then 
in a flash he realized what he must do. With a bound he 
was on his feet, naked also. Ethel dashed in horror to 
the window, wrenched it open, and was in the act of 
swinging herself out, when Jack came to her side, pulled 
her away, and closed the window. Then he dragged Ethel 
back to the bed and threw her brutally upon it. 

‘“‘Do you want to rouse the whole hotel? What are you 
screaming like that for? You didn’t mind having me with 
you in the night.”’ 

Ethel pulled the bedclothes over her and buried her face 
in the pillow while Moody, completely disregarding her, 
dressed. 

“We're leaving for Pistyan in an hour, so get ready.”’ 

As she made no reply, her body being shaken with sobs, 
he tore the clothes from the bed. 

“Be sensible, Ethel; what’s done is done.”’ 

“T can’t go on living; I shall have to die!’’ was the 
thought that filled Ethel’s mind. ‘‘And this scoundrel shall 
die with me.’’ 

She was not superstitious, but the day before, while out 
for a walk before they left, she had for the first time passed 
the courtyard in which a number of white and coloured 
peacocks are kept. Peacocks have been reared on the 
island for hundreds of years. 

‘Peacocks are unlucky,’’ Ethel had heard a woman say 
to a child as she passed, and the woman had crossed herself 
three times. 
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‘‘What nonsense!’’ Ethel had told herself as she returned 
to the Thermia Palast. 

Jack was watching Ethel in the mirror, and without 
turning round, he called: 

‘Ethel, get up and be sensible. This sort of thing has 
happened millions of times; don’t make such a tragedy 
of it.’’ 

She reflected. She did not want to remain here, so she 
would have to go back to Pistyan. There she would pack 
at once and leave, go somewhere, but not to Howard. She 
could not look him in the face. 

‘Leave the room; I want to dress.’’ 

‘T’ll go, but I won’t have any nonsense. Just remember 
that if your husband heard of this it would kill him.’’ And 
without waiting for Ethel’s reply, Jack left the room. 

Incapable of mustering a single clear idea, the young 
woman got up and dressed. Death was all that was left 
to her. How was it she had not resisted that cad? How 
had she come to get so drunk? Her memories of what had 
happened the previous night were very vague. She remem- 
bered being seized with dizziness when she left the ship 
with Moody and, as though from a long time ago, a picture 
formed itself in her mind. She had felt, as though in a half 
sleep, someone undressing her. She had thought it 
was Howard, her husband, and then had seen Moody’s 
face close above her. Infinite shame overwhelmed her 
when the realization slowly dawned that she had clasped 
this man in her arms and kissed him ardently. For nearly 
a year her body had been starved of love, and her seducer 
had taken advantage of this, after dazing her with alcohol 
until she was incapable of defending herself or realizing 
who it was who was taking advantage of her weakness. 

She could never go back to Howard, never. But how 
was she to avoid breaking his heart? Ruthless as her 
husband was where business was concerned, in all that 
concerned his love for his wife he was extremely sensitive. 
If he learned what had happened he would never survive 
the shock. She tried to get her situation clear in her mind, 
but confused incoherent thoughts flooded it. She dared 
not think. On no account must she return to Pistyan with 
Moody. Mechanically she threw her nightdress and dress- 
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ing-case into her bag. There was sure to be a train soon. 
She would never again see that scoundrel who had ruined 
her life. 

Without knocking, Jack entered. 

‘If you’re ready, come down to the breakfast room. 
We'll be in Pistyan for lunch.’’ 

““Leave the room at once!”’ 

“Don’t be silly; you'll only make yourself conspicuous 
if you behave like this.”’ 

As he stepped up to her, she cried: 

“I forbid you to come near me; if you do I’ll rouse the 
whole hotel.’’ 

“If you think you can frighten me with threats, you're 
making a great mistake. If you try any tricks, I’ll cable 
your husband an account of what happened last night.’ 

With trembling hands Ethel had been putting on her hat 
before the mirror. It took all her self-control to prevent 
herself picking up some weapon and striking down the man 
beside her. Moody was quite capable of carrying out his 
threat, and that she must prevent at all costs. She wanted 
time to consider her situation. 

Moody was impatient. Out in the corridor was Madame 
Desprez with two ladies from the Thermia Palast. She 
had seen Jack coming out of the lift and had approached 
him, and while he was greeting her gallantly, she had hissed 
at him: 

“You blackguard! I know who you spent the night with.’’ 

Without condescending a reply, Jack had walked up to 
Ethel’s door and entered. He had wanted the ladies to see 
that he had no need to knock. 

“Come on, and behave as though nothing had 
happened.”’ 

Ethel was consumed with shame when she stepped into 
the corridor escorted by Moody, and saw the three women. 
With her eyes on the ground she walked past them to the lift. 

“TI don’t want any breakfast; can we leave at once?’’ 

“‘No,’’ Moody said emphatically. ‘‘No, we'll have some- 
thing to eat first.’’ 

Ethel only drank a little tea and did not touch the food. 


She felt that they were being watched and talked about at 
all the tables. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


O* the way back Jack tried to start a conversation, but 

Ethel refused to say a word. She was considering all 
the time what she should do next. She rejected the idea 
of confessing everything in a letter to her husband and 
asking him to forgive her. Howard would never recover 
from the blow. First she must be quite clear herself as 
to what it would be best to do. 

Just before they reached Pistyan, Jack stopped the car. 

‘Listen, Ethel, don’t do anything in a hurry; a man’s 
life, your husband’s life is at stake. I was just as drunk 
as you and what has happened can’t be helped now. You 
mustn’t do anything hasty, for that would mean your 
husband’s ruin and mine. I love you; I love you, perhaps 
... ho, not perhaps but certainly, more than your 
husband.’’ 

‘Stop; don’t dare to speak of my husband and your love 
in the same breath!’’ 

‘“‘As you like. But mark my words; you belong to me 
now, and if you’re over hasty and insist on being foolish, 
you shall feel my power.”’ 

Without waiting for Ethel’s answer, he pressed the self- 
starter and soon after changed to top gear. At a speed of 
a hundred miles an hour the car swept along the high road. 

Ethel did not appear at dinner. During the afternoon 
she had been to see her doctor. 

‘“‘Doctor, I think I’m completely cured now; can’t I leave 
to-morrow?”’ 

‘“Madame, unless you want to have the pain all over 
again in a few months’ time, I can only advise you to go 
on with the baths for another fortnight.’’ 

The nurse realized at once that something must have 
happened on the journey. Two days later she was able 
to devote herself again to her patient. 

“You must take care of yourself, Sister Alice; you don’t 
look at all well; you should do plenty of walking during 
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these next few days to get back the roses in your 
cheeks.”’ 

“Oh, Mrs. Kirkwood, I’m all right; it has been bad 
enough not being able to look after you for six days; I’ve 
been very worried about you.’’ 

‘‘We’re leaving in ten days, Sister. In the morning I 
shall take my last bath and at three our train leaves for 
Berlin. I’ve booked the steamer tickets to-day. We shall 
have two days in Berlin or Hamburg.’’ 

Jack Moody had established a certain hold over Ethel 
Kirkwood. He never let her out of his sight and forced 
her to go motoring with him every afternoon. The young 
woman had ceased to have a will of herown. All the time 
she was wondering how she could get rid of her seducer 
and live in peace again with her husband. Life without 
Howard seemed impossible to her and she was too timid 
for suicide. Then she would remember again that her 
husband would be completely shattered if he heard any- 
thing about her infidelity. 

Jack Moody toured the district far and wide, putting up 
at little hotels with Ethel. She did not always submit to 
him entirely without resistance, but forgot her hatred in 
his embrace. She was still young and hot-blooded. Again 
and again she asked herself how she could sink so low, 
was filled with shame, and resolved never to see Jack 
Moody again. 

“Do you love me?’’ Jack would ask at each meeting, 
and each time the answer was: ‘‘No, I hate you.”’ 

Ethel often thought of killing the man who had brought 
her to such a dreadful predicament, but she always gave 
up the idea when she remembered her husband. The 
scandal would not only make it impossible for Howard to 
go on living in San Francisco, it would even kill him. She 
was ashamed whenever she entered the dining-room and 
saw every eye turned towards her. Although Moody 
behaved with perfect propriety at table, it was obvious 
how things were with them. 

Ethel breathed again when the ten days had passed. She 
now hoped that all her torments were at an end, and that 
she would be able to break away from the man who had 
so long been bending her to his will. Moody had dropped 
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no hint that he too was intending to go fo America, so the 
young woman received a severe shock when he said to 
her: 

‘‘We’ll go together; I’ve already reserved a cabin on the 
Deutschland."’ 

For a moment she was incapable of saying a word. 

‘‘Our ways part now, Jack; you’ve got what you wanted, 
so be content.’’ 

An ugly smile played about his mouth. 

‘‘No, my dear, you’re not going to get rid of me as 
quickly as that, unless you pay for your freedom.”’ 

She thought she must have misunderstood him; surely 
he was a rich man. 

‘Listen, Ethel; your husband owns large works in Frisco 
and Oakland. I rather want to take up some regular 
employment now, so you must get him to take me on as 
partner.”’ 

“You must be mad! Do you think Howard is so blind 
fhat he wouldn’t notice what has happened between us? 
He’d kill you at the slightest hint.’’ 

‘“‘He mustn’t notice anything. I’ll find a little love-nest 
where we can meet, in some remote part of the town.’’ 

“Never! never! If you come to Frisco I shall never go 
back there.’’ 

“Oh, yes you will.’’ 

‘“‘No, a thousand times, no!’’ 

‘‘There’s one way out, Ethel.’’ 

She looked up at him hopefully. 

“I’m in difficulties, my love, financial embarrassment. 
Lately I’ve rather overdrawn my account and it may be 
some weeks before I have any considerable sum of money 
at my disposal.”’ 

Ethel’s astonishment changed to horror. She had up to 
now believed, what Jack had assured her always, that it 
was love that had driven him to act as he had done; but 
now it was clear to her that she had fallen into the hands 
of a crook, a blackmailer.’’ 

“T see from your face what you’re thinking, but it isn’t 
like that, it’s only a temporary embarrassment, and if you 
can have ten thousand dollars cabled to Hamburg, you 
shall be rid of me. In that case I should stay in Europe.”’ 
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The hard-driven woman felt a great relief, but through 
it came the consciousness of the shame of her position, the 
shame of having belonged to such a villain. She knew 
she could get the money from her own account, but did not 
reflect that by doing so she would be placing herself even 
more in his power; her one thought was to be rid of him 
for ever. 

‘You shall have the money if you keep your promise 
never to cross my path again.”’ 

‘You don’t seem exactly crazy about me, but if I’m to 
give you up for ever—and it breaks my heart to think of it 
—you may be able to let me have a bigger sum.”’ 

‘“‘How much is it to be?”’ 

Oh, how low this son of a wealthy family has sunk; 
she thought. 

“‘Let’s say thirty thousand.”’ 

‘You shall have it.”’ 

““‘When?’”’ 

“T’ll cable at once and have the sum addressed to me 
at Hamburg.”’ 

Without waiting for his answer she went to the hotel 
ottice and sent a long cable to her San Francisco bank. 

Ethel felt as though a mountain had been lifted from her 
shoulders when she was seated in the train with Pistyan 
receding into the distance. At Sister Alice’s side she looked 
up at the greening landscape. Men and women were work- 
ing in the fields, and she envied these simple folk; assuredly 
they would not be oppressed with such worries as she had 
to contend with. She had managed to persuade Moody 
to leave the day before in his car, and they were to meet 
in Hamburg at the Hotel Vier Jahreszeiten. Jack’s heavy 
luggage had been sent on ahead. 

Only just before she left for Cuxhaven Ethel heard from 
her bank that the money had arrived and could be drawn 
at the Norddeutsche Bank. She drove there with Moody 
and drew the sum for which she had cabled. Jack’s 
nostrils quivered and his eyes lit as he stuffed a thick bundle 
of notes into his pocket-book. 

At last he had found the gold-laying goose which would 
allow him once more to lead the life of a grand seigneur. 

Earthquakes brought him luck. Ethel was an inhabitant 
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of San Francisco, the town which had been visited by such 
tremendous cataclysms. The gold stream from the 
Kirkwood fortune should flow richly; he was provided for 
for a long time. The young woman would have to induce 
her husband to take him into his business as a partner. 
From the outset he had had no intention of remaining in 
Europe, but had determined to return to America. 

The night before the departure Ethel was forced to spend 
with Moody, under threat that he would withdraw his 
promise and come with her. 

It was an overwhelming shock for the young woman 
when she saw her tormentor coming on board at Cherbourg. 
Alice had already recognized him as the tender drew near 
to the Deutschland. 

‘“‘Mrs. Kirkwood, there’s Mr. Moody on the tender!’’ 

Ethel was on the point of swooning. The two days 
during which she had been separated from the blackmailer 
had given her new life, but now it was no use; he had taken 
the money and was not keeping his promise. How could 
she have placed any faith in such a scoundrel? Murderous 
thoughts leapt up into her brain; she must slay this vampire 
which was trying to suck away her blood. 

‘“‘Alice, run to the head steward and tell him on 
no account to place Mr. Moody at our table.”’ 

The sister understood; it was a mystery to her how this 
young woman could so far have forgotten herself. Howard 
Kirkwood was much more handsome and a much finer 
man. How had this dreadful Moody obtained such power 
over Mrs. Kirkwood? Why had not Ethel been frank with 
her? Alice reflected; she must forget that she was the 
older woman and only a nurse; she might be able to talk 
her patient as one woman to another and perhaps help 

er. 

It had been obvious fo Sister Alice during the last days 
at Pistyan, and later at Hamburg, that Ethel wanted to 
have nothing more to do with this pest. 

“Hello, Mrs. Kirkwood!’’ Jack called to Ethel when 
they met on the deck the following day. ‘‘I’ve been called 
to New York by an urgent cable. I’m glad I shall be able 
to travel in your company.”’ 

She acknowledged these words with a cold nod and 
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ignored the hand he stretched out to her. She had spent 
the revious day i in her cabin. 

isten, Ethel,’’ Moody hissed when he was alone with 
her by the rail. ‘‘If you think you can treat me like a dog 
you’re deceiving yourself and only making matters worse. 

Every time the woman appeared on deck, Jack joined 
her. She racked her brains for a way out. Wouldn’t it 
be better to jump overboard in the night? But why should 
she sacrifice her young life while this rogue enjoyed him- 
self? 

The voyage became one long torture. Ethel was afraid 
Moody had lied again, that he did not intend to remain in 
New York but would come on with her to San Francisco. 

‘Ethel, I’ve got a suggestion for you,’’ Jack said the 
day before they were due to arrive in New York. ‘‘You 
have it in you to make a respectable man of me. I’m 
deeply sorry for what I have done. I want to work and 
lead a regular life. I'll never come in your way again and 
I'll soon pay you back the money you ve given me; I swear 
it by all that’s sacred.”’ 

“I don’t believe a word you say; you’re incapable of 
telling the truth.”’ 

“‘Don’t be hard on me; don’t drive me out into misery 
again. Give me another twenty thousand dollars; with 
the fifty thousand I shall be able to start a new life.’’ 

Ethel thought for a moment. She would have to give 
him the money, but she wanted to be sure that he would 
trouble her no more. 

“You shall have the money, more even, if you will 
give me a written confession that you have blackmailed 
me. 

““Blackmailed you? Be careful what you’ re saying.” 

“You have blackmailed me, and now you’re trying it 
again. I’m resolved to go to any lengths. Either you 
give me the confession I ask for or I report you to the 
police in New York.”’ 

“T won't give you a line, and if I don’t get the money 
in New York, I'll go myself to San Francisco and tell not 
only your husband but everyone who has anything to do 
with you and wants to hear, that you gave yourself to me 
of your own free will.’’ 
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‘‘Howard will shoot you.” 

‘“‘We’ll risk that. Why, it was for your sake I gave up 
Madame Desprez who would have willingly let me have 
hundreds of thousands.”’ 

‘fYou’re a criminal!”’ 

With these words she left him standing there and hurried 
to her cabin. 

Jack was not quite sure whether Ethel would carry out 
her threat. He must not push things too far. If she did 
report him to the police in New York there would be a 
risk of a fairly heavy sentence. He was very much afraid 
of this. 

When the quarantine officers boarded the ship off Staten 
Island, Jack joined Ethel. 

“If you report me, I shall tell everything at the trial, 
the whole truth and something more. The Press will be 
very interested. What could happen to me? Perhaps a 
year or two in prison, and then when I’ve served 
my sentence I shall disappear somewhere; but you can’t 
hide, you and your husband will be branded for 
ever.” 

Ethel did not deign to reply. He watched her every 
step and drove to the hotel at which she was to stay. 

Sister Alice was dispensed with after receiving a large 
sum of money as a parting gift. With tears in her eyes 
the good woman took leave of her patient. She was on 
the point of warning Ethel against Moody, but was afraid 
of being snubbed, and held her tongue. 

In the corridor Alice met Jack. She went up to him 
boldly and said: 

““You’re a cad, and if Mrs. Kirkwood needs my evidence, 
I shall tell everything.’’ 

And looking him up and down scornfully, the nurse 
turned on her heel and vanished in the lift. 

“‘Have you told Alice about us?’’ Jack asked when he 
entered Ethel’s room. 

‘What makes you think that? Do you think she’s fool 
enough not to have noticed anything?’’ 

‘Ethel, I know you’re going to-morrow. I also know 
that you won’t dare to report me, for that would make 
three people unhappy. I don’t want to upset your married 
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life, and I won’t worry you any more in future if you'll 
help me.”’ 

“What do you want of me?”’ 

‘In a few days’ time I’m oe to Frisco. You'll get 
me the money I asked you for, and I want you to introduce 
me to your friends there.”’ 

‘‘Never.”’ 

‘Think it over. It’s no empty threat when I repeat that 
T’ll let your husband know everything that has happened 
between us. Madame Desprez will willingly testify that I 
spent the night in your room at Pressburg.’’ 

The next day Ethel left without having seen Moody again. 
She had firmly made up her mind to confess everything 
to her husband and then let things take their course. What- 
ever might happen, the situation could not become any 
worse than it already was. 

Jack Moody wanted to have a few days in which to 
amuse himself in New York and felt certain that Ethel 
would send him the money he had asked for. He knew 
women, knew that they would submit to any sacrifice to 
save scandal. 


An expression of complete disgust came over Nancy’s 
face when Jack appeared before her. She was still an 
extremely beautiful woman upon whom time had left hardly 
any traces. 

““Hello, Nancy! It’s a good many years since we saw 
each other. You don’t look exactly pleased to see me 
again.’’ 

“It would be a lie if I said I was; but I don’t remember 
having invited you, Mr. Moody.’’ 

Her coldness and self-possession broke down his usual 
impudence. 

“Well, Nancy, I knew . . . I didn’t think you would 
receive me like this.’’ 

“After what has happened, could you imagine. . .”’ 

‘But, Nancy, that’s so long ago.’’ 

‘‘My name is Mrs. Sheppard, and that is how I expect 
people to address me.”’ 


“Oh, yes. Tell me, how could you bring yourself to 
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marry that dreary fellow? Why, he didn’t even know 
how to handle a knife and fork untilI.. .” 

‘“‘Get out, you swine, or I'll have you arrested, black- 
mailer that you are; out, outside, and quick!”’ 

‘You shall pay for this, you strumpet!”’ 

Jack didn’t know what happened. He felt a painful blow 
on the forehead and then his senses deserted him. Nancy 
had hurled a marble ash-tray at his head, and when he 
came to himself, he saw Sheppard standing by his 
couch. 

‘Get up, Mr. Moody, your head is bound up.’’ 

Jack stared in perplexity at his former tutor, who had 
pulled him up by his coat collar. 

‘‘Here’s your hat and stick, and if ever you have the 
nerve to enter my house again, I’ll have you locked 
u Fis 
s or a moment Jack had not recognized Henry. Now 
he remembered. 

‘Well, Henry,’’ he said, raising his hand to his forehead 
where he felt the plaster. ‘‘So that’s your idea of grati- 
tude, smashing in my skull. All mght, I’m going.’ He 
reeled a little as he walked to the door, then stood still and 
glanced round the elegantly furnished room. 

‘‘Have you done all this with the money she had out of 
those men?’’ 

Henry Sheppard sprang upon him, seized him by the 
front of his shirt, and shook him. 

“You scum, you miserable swab, you blackmailing 
crook! There’s no trace of your filthy money here. You 
got back fifty thousand dollars more than my wife had 
from you. And now get out, and don’t you dare let your- 
self be seen here again. If I meet you anywhere on 
the street I’ll hand you over to the nearest police- 
man.”’ 

A torrent of curses broke from Jack’s lips as he left the 
house. His head ached; that crazy dancing girl on whom 
ne had once wasted a fortune had all but murdered 

im. 

‘The devil take all women!’’ he muttered. 

As he looked round for a taxi his eye came to rest on a 
brass plate beside the house door. 
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HENRY SHEPPARD, 
Amusement Corporation, New York, Chicago and San 
Francisco. 


‘‘Hm, he seems to have got on, this snivelling school- 
master who started on me and my money. And he 
stole my woman too. But I'll pay the hound out.”’ 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


Ho KIRKWOOD embraced his wife boisterously 
when she alighted from the train. Ethel had tele- 
graphed on the way to announce her arrival. 

‘‘You can’t imagine how glad I am to see you! To 
see you well again and able to walk is the finest thing I’ve 
ever known.”’ 

She could not bear to think how she had betrayed this 
best of all husbands. Why had she allowed herself to get 
into the clutches of that dreadful man? She could find 
some excuse for the night in Pressburg, for then she was 
drunk; but why had she given herself to Moody afterwards? 
She ought never to have allowed herself to be intimidated 
by his threats. What a splendid man Howard was; Jack 
was not to be compared with him. 

‘“‘Aren’t you pleased, too, Ethel?’’ 

‘“‘Oh, yes, Howard, I’m very happy; but I’m just a little 
tired after the journey; it was dreadfully hot in the train.’’ 

‘“‘IT was beginning to worry about you; you’ve written 
so little lately.’’ 

“‘Oh, the baths are so tiring; one wants to rest after 
them.”’ 

Madge the maid, the gardener, and Howard’s man were 
at the door when the car turned into the garden, to welcome 
their returning mistress. She had been good to them and 
they were deeply attached to her. 

Ethel shuddered when she lay in her husband’s arms. 
How she hoped he would notice nothing. This best of all 
men must not be made unhappy. 

Howard was in a delirium of love; it was like a second 
honeymoon. 

“It’s a pity we can’t go away, Ethel; buf there’s the new 
coach works and the opening of the club-house in a few 
weeks. You'll be surprised to see what a palace it is. [| 
think I wrote to tell you that they’re putting up two huge 
hotels behind the club-house. It’s a pity, it spoils the 
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whole picture. Lady Reddington has spent nearly eight 
millions on the club buildings and furnishings.’’ 

‘‘That was really nice of the old thing.”’ 

‘“‘You’re very strange, Ethel. Are you still in pain?”’ 

‘“‘No, no, don’t worry, I’m only rather tired.”’ 

“I’m sorry; my happiness has made me selfish; go to 
sleep and rest.”’ 

Ethel lay awake for hours, wondering what she was to 
do. She could never bring herself to confess her fall to 
this good man—the shame would kill him. It was to be 
hoped Moody would not come to San Francisco. She 
would not be able to refuse him the money he had asked 
for, and if she offered him a really large sum perhaps he 
would leave her alone. But wouldn’t that be making 
things worse? This spendthrift would gamble away the 
largest fortune. Had he not boasted that he had run 
through four million dollars in less than ten years on 
gambling and women? She prayed to be spared ever 
seeing Moody again. How she was to go on living with 
this lie in her heart she did not yet know, but Howard must 
be spared, must never know what had happened in Europe. 

Ethel spent the next fortnight in a state of grave anxiety. 
Her husband took her to see the California Gentlemen’s 
Club which was now almost completed; they also visited 
their friends and were everywhere congratulated on Ethel’s 
recovery. Everyone, however, was struck by her absent, 
wom appearance. It was put down to her long illness and 
the severe cure. 

Lady Reddington, too, saw that a great change had come 
over the young woman. She was tactful enough not to 
ask questions, but Ethel noticed how often the old lady’s 
eyes were fixed upon her. 

Two weeks passed and Ethel’s nerves slowly steadied. 
Perhaps the man who had brought her into this situation 
would keep away from San Francisco and leave her in 
peace. 

She was sitting in her room answering a letter from Sister 
Alice when the maid entered and said: 

‘‘Madame is wanted on the telephone.”’ 

Ethel knew at once that it was Moody. Every call had 
frightened her, but her heart had never thudded like this. 
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‘“‘Hello, Mrs. Kirkwood, Moody speaking. How are 

ou?”’ 

She found difficulty in answering. 

“Quite well thank you.”’ 

“T’m going to take the liberty of calling on you 
to-morrow.’’ 

‘“You won’t find me in; I’m going away to-night.’ 

‘‘You’re not going away. You understand? Don’t do 
anything silly. If you behave sensibly you may soon get 
rid of me. I’ve got a suite at the Fairmont Hotel. You 
will receive me and tell your husband I’m coming. When 
will he be home?’’ 

Ethel reflected. She must avoid all scandal. Her hands 
trembled, her body grew feverish; she suddenly felt shoot- 
ing pains again in her legs. 

‘Hello, why don’t you answer? Don’t irritate me; you 
know me.”’ 

‘‘Howard comes in to lunch at two, but can’t you put 
off your visit unfil I get back?’’ 

‘“You’re not going away at all; you’re lying. Don’t 
make a fuss; I’ll be at your house at one o'clock 
to-morrow, so warn your husband.’’ 

Without waiting for her reply, Jack hung up the receiver. 

‘Hello, hello!”’ 

Ethel called three or four times into the mouthpiece, 
and as no reply came, she trotted to an armchair and 
dropped into it. What was she to do? Moody should 
never enter her house. She would give him her entire 
fortune, sacrifice everything, but he must not come. 
She ran to the telephone and rang up the Fairmont 
Hotel. 

‘"No, Mr. Moody has driven away in his car. He said 
he would not be back until late fo-night.’’ 

What was she to do? In her panic she ran to her writ- 
ing table and scribbled a few lines to Jack. 


Dear Jack, 

I beg you not to come to my house. I will willingly 
meet you at any other place. Tell me where to come 
to-morrow afternoon. Howard goes back to the works 
at four and I could meet you at five. Please ring me 
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up to-morrow morning. Be sensible, Jack. You can 
have anything you want from me. 
Yours, 
Ethel. 


She sealed the note in an envelope and took it to the 
post herself. On the way back she realized clearly how 
imprudent she had been. But it could not be remedied. 
That letter would be a tremendously powerful weapon in 
Moody’s hands. She blamed herself for being such a fool. 
How could she have been so silly as to write to him? She 
knew Moody well enough; he would not allow himself to 
be put off by what she had written and would certainly 
call 


When she got home she at once went to bed; it was the 
only way to avoid spending the whole evening with her 
husband. Howard came to Ethel’s bedroom at once when 
the maid told him that his wife had retired. 

‘““Well, my dear, what’s the matter? You’re all in the 
dark. Shall I switch on the light?’’ 

‘No, don’t do that, Howard; the bright light hurts my 
eyes.”’ 

™. ‘What is it, my love?’’ 

“‘Oh, it’s nothing serious; just a little headache; I’ll be 
all nght again in the morning.”’ 

“Shall I have my dinner sent up here?’’ 

“Oh, no, have it as usual, and don’t hurry! you can 
come in for a little afterwards. Haven’t you to go to the 
club to-night?’ 

“Yes, but I’d rather sit with you.’’ 

‘‘A little quiet will do me good. [ll still be awake when 
you get back.”’ 

Half an hour later Howard came back to Ethel’s room. 

“T’m going now, my dear, but I'll be back soon.’’ 

“Oh, Howard, I quite forgot to tell you that Mr. Jack 
Moody—you met him in Pistyan he told me—rang up this 
afternoon to say he was coming to see you at mid- 
day to-morrow.’’ 

“‘Moody? Oh, that’s that loafer who wanders about the 
world from one country to another. Yes, I remember, he 
told me then that Frisco attracted him. He said he wanted 
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to put his money into some machine factory here. So 
he’s coming to-morrow? All right, that suits me.”’ 

He turned to the door, then added: 

‘You didn’t tell me you had met Moody in Pistyan.’’ 

‘In a hotel like that it’s impossible to avoid anyone. 
When I was able to walk again he introduced himself to 
me and often used to come with me on my walks.’’ 

‘‘He’s a thorough waster. I can’t understand how a 
man can get on without a job. He must be very rich.”’ 

‘‘He didn’t tell me anything about that.’’ 

“Well, let them know we’ll want a special lunch 
to-morrow. Good-bye, darling.’’ 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 


‘T F a lady rings up, tell her I’ve gone out and shan’t be 
back till late. And I don’t want to receive any tele- 
phone calls to-morrow morming. Please warn the 
exchange.’ 

These were the orders Jack Moody had given through 
the house telephone after his conversation with Ethel. He 
had an idea that the woman would try every possible 
means to stop him from calling. He did not think that she 
would seek him out at the Fairmont Hotel, but he decided 
to make quite sure of not being taken by surprise. 

When he read Ethel’s letter he laughed aloud. Then he 
folded it up and struck it with the flat of his hand. 

‘‘Ah, my little bit of fragrant notepaper; you’re certainly 
worth a cheque for a hundred thousand dollars or more. 
What fools women are! Now I’ve got her. Now let her 
look out! After to-morrow I’ll cut such a dash in San 
Francisco that I’ll be able to get all 1 want.”’ 

The following day he learned that there had been a tele- 
phone call for him the previous day, and another that 
moming. The hotel office had carried out his orders 
strictly. A guest who had a suite costing seventy-five 
dollars a day had to be treated with deference. 

Punctually at one o’clock Jack Moody arrived at the 
villa in St. Francis’ Wood. 

“Mr. Jack Moody,’’ the servant announced. 

Leaning against a table in the middle of the room stood 
Ethel. It was all she could do to prevent herself from 
crying out to the servant to have the visitor kicked down- 
stairs. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Kirkwood, I’m delighted to see 
you looking so well.”’ 

He looked round, and, seeing that they were alone, 
stepped quickly up to his hostess. 

“Take hold of yourself; your face shows how glad you 
are to see me. Come, kiss me.’’ 
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He tried to embrace her, but she pushed at his chest and 
he reeled back and fell into an armchair. 

‘Don’t touch me or I’ll shout for help. I don’t care 
what happens now, you cad!’’ Ethel gasped. 

‘“‘So that’s it?’’ Jack was white with rage. ‘You'd 
better not force me to show your husband the little love- 
letter you wrote me yesterday. I’m warning you. I’ve 
deposited the note with a lawyer. If you try any tricks 
the whole of Frisco shall know what’s in the note: that 
you’re ready to let me have anything I want from you, and 
that you asked me for a rendezvous.’’ 

Incapable of a word, Ethel stared at her relentless perse- 
cutor. 

‘‘There’s plenty of time; you said your husband could 
not be back until two. Now you'll sit down and write me 
a cheque for a hundred thousand dollars. I know you’re 
very rich; the inquiries I have made about your fortune 
surpass my expectations. Then I promise you to leave 
Frisco at once and not to worry you for a year. If my 
speculations turn out well, you shall never see me again.’”’ 

“First give me back the letter.”’ 

“You shall have that when I have the money.”’ 

‘You're lying; you lie whenever you open your mouth. 
I won't give you a cent.”’ 

‘The cheque must be written in five minutes or you'll 
bitterly regret it. I also insist upon your behaving correctly 
towards me in the presence of your husband.’ 

“Do what you like; I don’t care. Howard will know 
how to answer you.”’ 

“T shall not deal with him except through my lawyer. 
He'll learn a great deal and have to pay even more if he 
wants to avoid the letter being made public.”’ 

Jack drew out his watch. 

‘The five minutes are up. I’ll see you again in the 
divorce courts. I'll ring your husband up from the hotel 
and invite him to a meeting at my lawyer’s.”’ 

And bowing ironically he strode towards the door. 

With one bound Ethel was at his side, pushing him back. 
In her panic she threw all caution to the wind. 

“Wait, Jack, wait! I'll give you the cheque. I’ll give 
you anything. Howard must not know.”’ 
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She threw her arms round him and led him to an arm- 
chair. 

“Sit down.”’ 

She took her cheque-book from a drawer and wrote out 
a cheque for fifty thousand dollars. 

‘“‘T can only let you have fifty thousand for the present; 
it would attract notice if I made it more. It might make 
the bank suspicious, and then everything would come out 
and you'd get nothing more.’’ 

‘‘That will do for to-day, but I must have the other half 
in three days’ time, before my steamer sails for Hawail.’’ 

“‘Here, take it, and don’t forget yourself when my 
husband is here.’’ 

‘Don’t worry; but you must promise me one thing 
more.”’ 

She looked up at him anxiously. 

‘‘Make a note of my address: 47 Beverly Street.’’ 

“What for?’”’ 

“I'll be expecting you to-morrow afternoon at five. 
First floor.’’ 

“‘Are you mad?”’ 

“‘At five o’clock, 47 Beverly Street.’’ 

“It’s quite out of the question. I’m giving you money; 
but meet you in a private place—never!’’ 

“You'll come, Ethel; it shall be for the last time.”’ 

Steps were heard outside. 

““Howard!”’ 

“Well, don’t forget: 47 Beverly Street.’’ 

Howard Kirkwood appeared in the doorway. He strode 
quickly up to Jack and offered his hand. 

‘Hello, Mr. Moody, welcome to Frisco. How are you? 
Well again ?’’ 

“Yes, thank you, Mr. Kirkwood; there wasn’t much the 
matter with me; only a touch of nerves.”’ 

Ethel could not avoid comparisons and she could not 
understand what it was that women saw in Moody; he 
contrasted most unfavourably with Howard. She was 
trembling lest Jack should drop any hints. 

At lunch the conversation was very animated. The guest 
rarely addressed his hostess, but kept up a lively conversa- 
tion with Kirkwood. 
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‘Yes, I think I shall be staying here.”’ 

Ethel started; once more he had fooled her with promises. 
Her fork trembled in her hand and tinkled lightly against 
the edge of her plate, but Jack cast a quick side-glance at 
her, while his mouth twisted into a leer. 

‘I’m negotiating with Whitecomb and Marshall.’’ 

‘‘What do you want with them?”’ 

‘‘To buy the whole works.”’ 

‘‘Agricultural machinery isn’t a bad line, Mr. Moody. 
Whitecomb and Marshall do a lot of export business. I 
didn’t know they wanted to sell.”’ 

‘“‘Oh, if they can get a good pnice.’’ 

‘‘Well it won’t be cheap. If I’m not mistaken, that firm 
employs at least seven or eight hundred workmen.”’ 

‘‘More than that.’’ 

‘‘Are you familiar with the business?”’ 

‘Tf I keep the staff on it won’t be difficult to find my way 
about.”’ 

‘‘What a liar he is!’’ Ethel thought. ‘‘There’s not a 
word of truth in anything he says.”’ 

“IT beg you to keep the matter dark, Mr. Kirkwood. The 
deal may fall through and then I should get into hot water. 
There are other openings in Frisco.”’ 

“Oh, yes, it’s a good field for a live wire.”’ 

‘I’ve secured an option on some big dock sites at South 
Basin. There’s going to be a lot doing there before long.’’ 

‘‘That’s quite night; you seem to have a good nose, Mr. 
Moody.”’ 

Jack drank more than was good for him. His face was 
flushed, and he gave an ugly laugh. 

‘You're quite night, Kirkwood, I have a good nose. I 
sie always scent out what’s worth having and where to 

it.”’ 

Panic seized Ethel. She was afraid that if Moody went 
on drinking he would give everything away. She got up 
and invited the gentlemen to have coffee in Howard’s room. 
She went ahead and locked away the liqueur bottles. 

“I suppose there’s no possibility, Mr. Kirkwood, of a 
partnership in your firm?’’ 

‘None at all, I’m afraid. Ours is a family business, on 
the lines of a German Fideitkommiss.”’ 
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“‘Oh, it doesn’t matter. But tell me. I heard at the 
Golf Club that you’re having a marvellous club-house built 
on Sutro Heights. I passed the place in my car. It looks 
like a European royal palace; a pity they’ve built those 
sky-scrapers behind.’’ 

“Unfortunately Lady Reddington found out too late that 
those sites were to be built on too.”’ 

“Oh, that crazy old baggage!’’ 

‘“‘Lady Reddington is a very distinguished old lady.”’ 

Ethel gave a sigh of relief when Jack got ready to go. 

“If you want my advice, Mr. Moody, I shall be at your 
disposal gladly.’’ 

“All nght, but tell me, Kirkwood; isn’t it possible to 
become a member of the new club? I’ve already been put 
up for three but I hear that yours will be very exclusive and 
I should think it a great honour to be allowed to join.”’ 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 


| ie 2s had almost decided not to go to Beverly Street, 
but at a quarter to four Moody rang her up. 

‘You'll be here in half an hour. If you’re not, I’ll send 
a copy of your letter to your husband by messenger at 
sIx.”’ 

‘All right, I'll come.”’ 

She took a taxi, drove as far as the corner of Lunado 
Way and Beverly Street and walked from there. She 
stopped for a moment in front of number 47, then made 
up her mind to enter and hurried up the stairs. 

‘“Well, so there you are.”’ 

Jack was already at the door. He had been watching 
her from the window. 

‘‘What am I supposed to be doing here?’’ 

“You ask that? You know well enough.’’ 

‘No, that’s all over for ever.’’ 

‘Don’t be silly, Ethel, it’s no good. You belong to me 
body and soul.’’ 

‘“My soul has never belonged to you, you fiend.’’ 

It was no good; he compelled her to obey his wishes. 
Her tears and pleadings had no effect upon him. 

‘You must get me made a member of the new club. I 
want to get into the limelight.’’ 

‘You shall never mix with these respectable people if I 
can help it.”’ 

‘““Must I always be turning the thumb-screw to get my 
way?”’ 

‘It would attract attention if I supported you.”’ 

“Well then, I must rely on your husband.”’ 

“Tl thought you intended to go to Hawaili?’’ 

‘“‘T was thinking of it, but all the same you must get me 
that other fifty thousand by twelve o’clock to-morrow, for 
at three I’m signing the contract for the dock site at South 
Basin.”’ 

“You’re lying, as usual.’’ 
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‘‘T’ll wait for the money up to eleven o’clock but not in 
the Fairmont Hotel; I’ll wait here.”’ 

Ethel racked her brains desperately. Should she slay 
this vampire, whom she hated with her whole soul? If 
it were not for Howard, Moody could do nothing with her. 
She would go mad if this thing were not quickly ended. 
Since Moody had arrived in Frisco she had been unable 
to sleep. She turned over plan after plan in her mind, but 
the thought of her husband always held her back from any 
over-hasty step. There must be no scandal. She would 
have to drag her sin about with her unless a miracle freed 
her from Moody. She weighed every contingency possible 
and impossible. If only some accident would overtake 
him! He always drove about like a madman. Oh, if an 
earthquake would come and bury him! Immediately she 
was ashamed of such a thought, the fulfilment of which 
would mean the loss of thousands of innocent lives for the 
sake of one wastrel. She must try once more to be firm. 

‘You shall have the money only if you give me back my 
letter.’’ 

‘You shall have your letter if you’re so anxious about 
it.”’ 

“T can’t believe that you’ll keep your word; up to now 
you've always lied to me.”’ 

“That was only because of the fuss you made. If you 
had submitted to my wishes I should not have needed to 
lie.’”’ 

‘““Why do you want to force me to come back here? I’m 
eed to hand you the money in any other place, but not 

ere.’ 

“Don’t start all over again; you'll have to get used to 
coming to see me here often.”’ 

It was hopeless to try to drag herself out of the coils of 
this blackmailer; she would have to go on bearing her 
heavy yoke until some kind fate or unforeseen accident 
freed her from her tormentor. She was to pay dearly for 
her mistake. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 


ORD soon went round the business world of San 

Francisco that a man of great wealth was in the town, 
who was anxious to invest a large proportion of his fortune 
in industry. 

Invitations rained in from all sides upon Moody. Com- 
pany promoters deluged him with offers, tned to involve 
him in enterprises of all kinds. Moody frequented the most 
select clubs and was introduced into the best families. He 
showed his most charming side, and only when he had 
drunk a lot did he forget his role. These lapses were over- 
looked; rich men may be allowed a certain license. 

Hearing that the newcomer was _ still unmarried, 
spinsters, ladies both young and not so young, sought to 
make Jack’s acquaintance. 

Moody was a frequent guest in Kirkwood’s house and he 
contrived to get himself elected to the founders’ committee 
of the California Gentlemen’s Club. Ethel found herself 
compelled to support his candidature. 

‘You know, my dear, I’d be only too glad to support 
Moody, but Mulhany and Sexton have met him at the Golf 
Club and both were uncomplimentary about him. And 
Woods the banker didn’t like him either.’’ 

‘Don’t forget, Howard, Moody hinted that he would 
give you big contracts when his works are started. 
He mentioned from eight to ten tugs and a dozen 
barges.”’ 

Ethel found it hard to act as Jack’s patroness, but 
repeated threats induced her to back him. He had already 
extorted from her her entire fortune and had promised by 
all that was sacred to him to pay her back as soon as his 
business was well established. He still had the dangerous 
letter in his hands, and again and again he postponed return- 
ing it. She was at the end of her tether. She bought her- 
self a revolver and carried it in her handbag whenever she 
went to Beverly Street. She had an idea that she would 
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be forced in the end to kill her tormentor and then take her 
own life. 

The first committee meeting of the Founders of the 
California Gentlemen’s Club took place in a small room in 
the Fairmont Hotel. Those present were Kirkwood, Bert 
Mulhany the shipowner, Gilbert Woods the banker, Hadley 
Sexton the shipbroker, Richard Apfelberg a man of private 
means, and Jack Moody. 

Kirkwood introduced Jack to the men he did not yet 
know. 

‘Oh, you’re the man we are hearing so much about!”’ 
Apfelberg exclaimed with characteristic bluntness, looking 
Moody up and down with his cunning little eyes. ‘“‘Your 
name’s Moody isn’t it? Hm, when I was young I knew 
a Milton Moody gold-digging, a wild fellow, not very 
presentable. He did his partners out of their shares of the 
profits. Could he have been a relative of yours, Mr. 
Moody ?”’ 

Jack knew at once that the man in question was his 
father. 

‘“‘No, Mr. Apfelberg, so far there have been no crooks 
among the Moodys.”’ 

“Oh, but now I come to remember, I must say you're 
devilish hike the fellow.”’ 

It took all Howard Kirkwood’s great powers of per- 
suasion to get Jack Moody elected to the provisional com- 
mittee. Sexton and Mulhany were uncompromisingly 
against having him. 

““Mr. Moody will understand and excuse my hesita- 
tion,’’ said Mulhany, ‘‘but many prominent citizens of San 
Francisco have applied, and it’s bound to cause a lot of 
disturbance if we elect a gentleman who has only been in 
the town a few weeks.”’ 

“T understand,’’ Jack replied, ‘‘but it is only the most 
unassailable motives that have induced me, with the sup- 
port of my friend Kirkwood whom I met months ago in 
el to become a member of the committee of this 

ub.” 

“After all, Mr. Moody has been accepted without ques- 
tion in all the other leading clubs of the town,’’ Kirkwood 
interposed. ‘“‘He has also been a member of the best clubs 
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in Miami, Deauville, Monte Carlo, and many other places. 
It might be useful for our club to have a gentleman well 
acquainted with the etiquette and procedure of European 
clubs.’’ 

‘‘Well, gentlemen,’’ the deep bass voice of Woods broke 
in, ‘‘we’re only electing a provisional committee. In three 
months time a permanent committee will have to be elected. 
Let us accept Mr. Moody, and then if the members don’t 
agree we shall have to bow to their wishes.’’ 

And Moody became a committee member of the new 
club. 

“Is the staff selected?’’ Sexton asked. 

‘“‘T have recommended a wine butler and barman,’’ said 
Apfelberg, ‘‘two efficient men whom I can guarantee.’’ 

‘‘T have taken on as club manager a man who has acted 
in the same capacity at Newport, Miami, and then at the 
Presidive Club here in Frisco, an excellent fellow with good 
references and long experience,’’ Mulhany reported. 

Jack’s attention was aroused by the name Miami. It 
was to be hoped the man had not been secretary there when 
Jack had had that little bit of bother. 

‘‘T’ve engaged a secretary and the rest of the staff,’’ said 
Kirkwood, ‘‘they’ve already been to see Davies about their 
uniforms.’ 

‘‘How many invitations have been issued altogether?’’ 

‘Two hundred and twelve; all the most prominent 
citizens of Frisco and Oakland.’’ 

‘‘Are the rules already printed?”’ 

‘*That’s all in order,’’ Woods answered. 

‘Then everything is ready for the opening in a week’s 
time?’’ Sexton asked. 

“Yes, everything.”’ 

‘‘Lady Reddington deserves our thanks, gentlemen,’’ 
said Mulhany. ‘‘She has done something without parallel 
anywhere. Our club will be the leading club not only of 
Frisco but of America, perhaps of the whole world. tt 1S 
housed in a building fit for a king. A gift of five 
million dollars for such a purpose makes the donor worthy 
to be mentioned in the annals of all the clubs in the world. 

‘“What I find so splendid is that the lady has stipulated 
that ladies should be admitted on Saturdays and Sundays.”’ 
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‘‘Well, as a bachelor,’’ Apfelberg interposed laughing, 
“I can’t go into that, but at any rate it can’t do any harm; 
it ought to relieve the daily monotony a little.’ 

‘‘And you know, too, gentlemen,’’ said Kirkwood, ‘‘that 
Lady Reddington has deposited a million dollars in first- 
class stock with A. A. Pierce and Company. The dividends 
are to provide the heavy upkeep expenses of the club. 
They produce an average of six per cent.”’ 

‘‘The subscriptions alone will never be sufficient to keep 
up the present luxurious standard. Just think, gentlemen, 
more than three hundred newspapers and periodicals, to 
mention only one item.”’ 

“It’s to be hoped you find some rich men among the 
members who will make themselves responsible for other 
items.”’ 

“‘T have undertaken to present the club with all readable 
books published in America,’’ Kirkwood announced. 

‘Each of us will provide something that will be of use 
to the club.’’ 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 


| eg society was all agog. 

Who was going to be invited to the opening of the 
California Gentlemen’s Club? The fashionable costumiers 
were inundated with orders; ladies conferred mysteriously 
with tailors and tailoresses; models were designed and 
rejected. Every woman was anxious to be the belle of 
the evening. 

The members of the provisional committee were bom- 
barded with requests for invitation cards. The Capitol 
would not have been big enough to hold all who were 
anxious to be present. The rejected sulked and scolded. 

Lady Reddington had returned to San Francisco from a 
tour of Berlin, Paris, Rome and London, where she had 
been searching the stocks of art dealers for valuable old 
carpets, paintings, tapestries and bronzes for the club. She 
enjoyed pouring out her money. She had no intention of 
bequeathing it to heirs who would only laugh at her 
memory, but meant that her wealth should be enjoyed 
during her own lifetime. Her last will and testament had 
long been in the hands of a lawyer. Everything she left 
was to go to charity. The new club was her hobby. The 
committee had proposed that the foundation stone should 
bear Lady Reddington’s name, but she had rejected this 
idea with her usual bluntness. 

‘‘The name of Reddington is associated with bloodshed; 
give the club another name.’’ 

What had moved her to take up this scheme? It gave 
her pleasure to do good, to give joy, to create beauty. She 
had designed the building and drawn the plans herself 
during months of hard work, for she was a skilled artist. 
She had also spent long hours in vigorous discussion with 
architects and painters, and as she had taste, her will pre- 
vailed in everything. 

Ethel was looking forward to the old lady’s visit with 
alarm, for she had a searching eye which often saw more 
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deeply than was pleasant. She would be sure to notice 
the change in Ethel. Howard was unsuspicious, and put 
her listlessness down to the severe illness she had been 
through. In his presence she would pull herself together, 
and yet she often saw her husband looking at her inquir- 
ingly. On many evenings when he reached home before 
her—for Jack would intentionally delay her departure— 
she had to invent silly, clumsy excuses, generally explain- 
ing that her dress for the club opening required repeated 
visits for fittings. 

In spite of all Moody’s threats she refused to go 
to Beverly Street during the last week. He had insisted 
that she should persuade Kirkwood to lend him several 
hundred thousand dollars for speculations. 

‘This is final, Jack,’’ she replied firmly, ‘‘I have given 
you my entire fortune. I shall never accept a cent from 
my husband to give to you.’ 

‘‘Think it over, Ethel; think of the scandal.”’ 

‘‘T’ll die first, and the scandal can come after. But let 
me tell you one thing. If I’m forced to take my life, I'll 
leave a letter behind which will make your dastardly con- 
duct clear.’ 

“You won’t do that; you’re too much of a coward and 
too fond of your husband.”’ 

Although he rang her up every day and ordered her to 
come, she did not appear. He called at her villa and 
renewed his threats, but she stood firm and kept away from 
Beverly Street. 

There was a further complication. Bill Fraser, a 
herculean negro who had once been porter at the Kirkwoods, 
had twice seen her leaving the house in Beverly Street. 
When Howard told her he had engaged the negro as porter 
for the club, she was greatly alarmed, for on the second 
occasion the black had stared at her impudently. He must 
live somewhere in the neighbourhood, and certainly knew 
that she was visiting a man at No. 47. He would be sure 
to know Moody, and if he saw the pair together at the 
club, he would tell all the other servants what he had seen 
and then everybody would hear of it. 


The young woman nervously paced up and down her 
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room. Jack had just rung her up and abused her vilely. 
Lady Reddington was expected at any moment. Ethel 
could not explain why the old lady’s visit should make 
her so anxious, but she was aware of a subconscious warn- 
ing to be cautious; quite without obvious reasons, for Lady 
Reddington was well disposed towards her. 

‘Well, well, Mrs. Kirkwood, how thin you are! And 
how splendid being able to get about like this! So you're 
quite well again?’”’ 

‘Yes, thank heaven.”’ 

‘‘But you’re more nervous; that must be all that poison- 
ous medicine to relieve the pain.’’ 

‘“‘Oh, please, Lady Reddington, don’t talk about my 
illness; it only brings back unpleasant memories.’’ 

‘‘You’re quite right, my dear, let’s talk about something 
else. Have you ordered your frock for the opening?”’ 

‘‘Oh, yes, it will be ready to-morrow.’ 

‘Something extra smart I’m sure. A pretty woman like 
you doesn’t need to worry much about her dress, of course; 
a dear young face like yours is sufficient in itself. By the 
way, Mrs. Kirkwood, tell me, what sort of man is this Mr. 
Moody everybody’s talking about? I’ve heard some 
wonderful stories about his wealth.’’ 

Ethel started. What had made Lady Reddington ask 
about Jack? Did she know something? Was San 
Francisco talking already? She pulled herself together and 
looked Lady Reddington in the face. 

“‘Mr. Moody? Good Lord, I don’t know whether he’s 
as rich as they say; my husband sees a good deal of him 
and would be in a better position to answer your ques- 
tions.”’ 

‘‘According to Sexton your husband put him up for the 
committee. Wasn't that a little hasty?’’ 

The servant entered and announced that Mrs. Kirkwood 
was urgently wanted on the telephone, so Ethel was relieved 
of the necessity of replying to the question about Moody’s 
credentials. 

‘““What’s come over you?’’ Jack scolded through the 
telephone. ‘‘If you think you’re going to disobey my 
orders and get away with it, you shall get to know quite 
another side of me.,’’ 
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‘‘T have a visitor; Lady Reddington is here, Mr. Moody.”’ 

‘‘What does that old scarecrow want? When I tell you 
I’m waiting for you, you’ve got to come.’’ 

‘‘Be careful, the old lady has sharp eyes. She'll see 
through you in a minute, even if the others are all blind 
and deaf.”’ 

‘‘What do I care for the old owl? I’m not interested 
in her, I’m only interested in our affair. Have you spoken 
to your husband ?’’ 

‘‘No, and I won’t, whatever happens.”’ 

“You'll regret it, I warn you.”’ 

‘‘Take care you don’t regret it. I’ve come to the end of 
my patience; my nerves are giving way.”’ 

‘*T’ll give you until twelve o’clock to-morrow, and unless 
I hear by then that Kirkwood will advance me the money, 
he shall have your letter in his hands to-morrow night.’ 

“Do as you like; I can’t leave Lady Reddington alone 
any longer. And I want you to be careful.”’ 

Without waiting for Jack’s reply, she hung up the 
receiver. 

Jack cursed and raged. He was funous at Ethel’s 
obstinacy; she should pay for it. He had no definite plan 
in his mind as yet. He had long ago tired of Ethel, and 
now his only object in continuing to humiliate her was to 
wring fresh money from her. He already had a nice little 
sum, but the secret gambling dens of Frisco had been 
tempting him, and during the last few weeks his losses had 
been heavy. If he won a few thousand dollars one even- 
ing, fortune would turn her back on him during the follow- 
ing days, and he would lose ten or twenty times that sum. 
It was no secret that he was gambling, frequenters of 
the resorts were amazed at the calm with which this 
Croesus faced losses of twenty to thirty thousand dollars. 

“Tf you don’t bring that good-for-nothing husband of 
yours up to the scratch to the tune of half a million, I’ll 
clear out in a day or two for Mexico or some small state 
in Central America and send him a photograph of the 
letter from there. If he refuses to pay up I’ll nose out 
some of his competitors to whom that scrap of paper would 
be worth a lot.’’ 

He could not understand what had made Ethel suddenly 
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muster such resistance. He had been sure that fear would 
drive her to do anything he asked. He was continually 
racking his brains for a way to compel her to get him the 
sum he needed if he was to go out into the world once more 
as a wealthy man. But he must on no account overstep 
the mark; for the present nothing was to be got out of the 
woman by force. Meantime he must go on playing the 
rich man to keep his halo bright. His credit was for the 
moment unlimited everywhere. He bought a splendidly 
appointed villa on the Marine Peninsula, paying a small 
deposit and giving short dated bills of exchange for the 
rest. Tailors and outfitters delivered anything he ordered 
without any payment. Jack Moody’s name had now a 
resounding ring. Of his three splendid cars only one was 
paid for. He sold for high prices the wonderful furniture, 
carpets, old masters and magnificent collection of china, 
everything that the villa he had bought contained, and 
ordered modern appointments. Who would demand cash 
payment from a man of his position? A man who owned 
a freehold villa in the most expensive quarter and had 
been living for weeks in a fabulously expensive suite at the 
Fairmont Hotel, must be allowed unlimited credit if he was 
to be retained as a customer. 

“TI don’t haggle,’’ was Jack’s way of talking, ‘“‘but I 
demand the very best and expect the most efficient service.”’ 

The tradesmen remembered these words and acted 


accordingly. 
“How long can this splendour last?’’ Jack often 
wondered. ‘‘One of these days I'll start on a long tour 


in my sixteen cylinder Cadillac and slip across the Mexican 
frontier. I'll let it be known that I’m going away for a 
fortnight or three weeks while my villa is being refurnished. 
Aeroplanes are to be hired everywhere nowadays, though 
I don’t like the noisy things, and I can land in Guatemala 
or Honduras.’’ 

He took no further interest in his membership of the 
committee. He would never get a firm footing there; these 
old fellows were too suspicious. Nor could one gamble at 
the club, at any rate not as Jack was accustomed to gamble. 
He intended, however, to be present at the opening, if 


only to annoy the suspicious big-wigs. 
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If only that woman would raise the money for him. 
Apparently she was now prepared to break with him 
altogether, but first she should feel his power. 

Earthquake towns did not seem always to bring him 
luck after all. Forty years ago San Francisco had been 
laid in ashes, and now the inhabitants boasted about the 
speed at which they had rebuilt their town, a more impos- 
ing Frisco than ever. 

Jack hated anybody who was intent on a regular occupa- 
tion, and he hated his own countrymen most of all because 
of their unresting industry. Everyone in the old world 
assumed that all Americans must be beasts of burden, and 
it had always infuriated him to be asked in surprised tones 
why he was different from the rest. Let the idiots work 
themselves to death, he thought. I don’t envy them the 
pleasure they get out of it. 

Recently he had several times wondered what he should 
do if Ethel carried out her threat to report him to the police. 
He must have one or two answers ready for an emergency. 
She could bring no proof, and the letter would only com- 
promise Ethel herself. Yet he must be prepared, must not 
treat the contingency too lightly. She must come to him 
once more, must, then he would frighten her properly. He 
must think out some devilry with which to avenge himself 
for her obstinacy. 

During the following week his ill-luck persisted and he 
lost large sums at a club in Chinatown. His situation was 
now desperate; he had counted too much on his gambler’s 
luck and Ethel’s docility. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN 


ae upper five hundred of San Francisco were in a 
state of great excitement. Those who had not received 
invitations to the opening ceremony of the club were in 
high dudgeon, and many friendships of long-standing went 
by the board. The members of the committee were accused 
of letting their old friends down, and the fortunate ones who 
were to be present at the ceremony were passionately envied. 

The ceremony was due to begin at nine-thirty. All the 
leading officials of San Francisco and Oakland had promised 
to be present. First-class artistes had been engaged, and 
the most famous orchestra in New York was to play for 
the dancing. 

One of the San Francisco papers published the names of 
those who had been invited and mentioned incidentally 
that some thirty milliards of dollars would be represented. 

The police commissioner had arranged that sixty 
uniformed policemen should be distributed round the club- 
house in case of a possible attack by desperadoes. Motor 
cyclist patrols were to protect the arriving guests from road 
bandits, and a large force of detectives were to keep an eye 
on the streets. The lady guests were asked not to put on 
their jewellery until they reached the cloakrooms. 

The Chief of Police knew that on such occasions wealthy 
women will display jewellery of fabulous worth. It was 
said, for example, that Mrs. Stuyvesant’s pearl necklace 
was valued at two million dollars. 

Worried as Ethel had formerly been when Moody had 
pestered her with his telephone calls dozens of times a day, 
she felt even more anxious now that she heard nothing 
from him for three whole days. She was afraid of the 
meeting with him in the club and nearly made up her mind 
to telephone and ask him not to go. She also considered 
the idea of avoiding the encounter by feigning illness, but 
at once rejected it for fear of disappointing Howard, who 
was looking forward to the occasion with childish delight. 

On the day of the opening the newspapers published 
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columns of descriptions of the ladies’ dresses, each 
individual gown being described in detail, and illustrated 
by a sketch. The list of the artistes co-operating included 
the most famous names. Photographs of the building and 
of the beautiful interior won the admiration of all readers. 
When the great day came, the San Francisco criminal 
department received a letter from Biarritz which ran: 


The man known as Jack Moody who has been 
living in San Francisco for some weeks ts a dangerous 
crook and blackmailer. He persistently makes up to 
the wives of nch men and extorts large sums from them 
by threats. Moody ts wanted by the police in various 
places. 

Mona Fleury. 


Giovanna had seen Moody’s photograph with his new car 
in an American magazine. The caption: 


THE MILLIONAIRE JACK MOODY IN HIS SIXTEEN 
CYLINDER CADILLAC 


removed all doubt about this being the man who had ruined 
her. 

As a letter from France to San Francisco would have 
taken too long, she decided to send a cable. 

The chief of the criminal department had an examination 
made of the filed warrants issued for some years back but 
Moody’s name was not there. The police had made 
inquiries about the newcomer shortly after his arrival in 
Frisco, but had failed to find anything against this stranger 
who was mixing in the best society. When they heard 
that Jack Moody had been made a committee member of the 
new exclusive club and even owned one of the most expen- 
sive villas on the Marine Peninsula, they had been satisfied. 

“Anyhow we must find out all we can about the man, 
Stephenson,’’ the Commissioner said to the chief of the 
department which concerned itself with such matters. 

The weather was not promising for the opening. In the 
moming it rained in torrents and the sea was stormy. 
People looked anxiously up at the sky; there had not been 
such a cloudburst for years. 

In the club building they were very busy with the final 
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arrangements. A firm of nurserymen had decorated all 
the rooms with beautiful flowers and plants. On the raised 
area in front of the palace a dais had been erected, sur- 
rounded by dwarf palms and tropical plants, to hold the 
orchestra who were to play during the arrival of the guests. 
The imposing reception hall had been transformed into a 
garden filled with the most splendid and rarest flowers. In 
the great dining-hall was an enormous horse-shoe table 
on both sides of which stood chairs upholstered with costly 
Oriental tapestry. The plate, which was of pure gold, 
shone beside gleaming porcelain and crystal under sheaves 
of orchids. Beside each cover was placed a volume, bound 
in rich leather, containing the history of the club, with 
contributions from the foremost literary men, painters, and 
etchers of the United States, the book concluding with a 
list of the members and guests inscribed on the finest 
vellum. There were also presents in lacquer caskets inlaid 
with silver. 

Long before the arrival of the guests, the manager of the 
club, Bill Jameson, assembled the staff in the great hall, 
including ten black waiters who had been engaged for the 
one evening. 

To the nght the white servants were drawn up. They 
were: Michael Herrgott the wine butler, Alphonse 
Marchand the chef, Hans Aufrecht his deputy, and two 
assistant cooks. Then came the bartenders, Tom Ferguson 
and Giles Horney, and four white boys in full dress uniform, 
William Hudley, Dick Hanson, Dominic Salvatore, and 
Karl Schneider, while Bridget Montgomery, the cloakroom 
attendant, concluded the list. 

On the left stood the coloured staff: the porter Bill Fraser; 
the waiters, Tom Calvin, Frank Williams, Joe Jones and 
Tim Kelly; the Chinaman, Man Hung and the Jap, Nagato 
Kato, kitchen hands; the stoker Bill Thompson, and the 
house servants, Mike Durban and Louis Hampton; Kitty 
Mashley a little coal-black girl employed to help in the 
kitchen; and behind the permanent niggers the black waiters 
engaged for the occasion. 

Jameson, the manager, was still waiting for Gaston 
Bourdonne the secretary and George Brooks the steward. 

From the left-hand side of the hall an artistically-carved 
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Staircase, bought by Lady Reddington from an old monas- 
tery in Pasadena, led up to a gallery terminating at half the 
height of the windows in a corridor. Above, to the night, 
were the offices of the club management. 

Bourdonne and Brooks appeared through the door above, 
and the manager asked them to come down. 

The three officials inspected the uniforms of the staff, 
who had to tum slowly about. Where defects were dis- 
covered vouchers were given for immediate alterations. 

The blacks, who were very proud of their uniforms, stroked 
their hands caressingly over the material and buttons. 

Jameson stepped into the middle of the room with 
Bourdonne and Brooks, and called for silence. 

‘All listen carefully to me. Hi, you men; will you stop 
that noise!’’ 

‘Dick is pinching me,’’ Dominic Salvatore complained. 

“If you don’t shut up immediately, I’ll fire you on the 
spot, you idiot!”’ 

The men grinned. 

‘‘Well, here we are,’’ Jameson said. ‘“To-day is the 
ceremonial opening and dedication of the most distinguished 
and finest club-house in the world. It is an honour for 
all of you to be allowed to serve here. You have life jobs 
so long as you do your work to the satisfaction of the 
committee. Each one of you must carry out the duties he 
has undertaken, and the main thing is this: civility to the 
members and guests. Have you understood ?”’ 

“Yes, sir,’’ they all cred in chorus. 

“You know that Lady Reddington has built this mag- 
nificent palace here on Sutro Heights, one of the finest 
sites in San Francisco, and that the club only admits male 
members, all gentlemen of the most distinguished connec- 
tions. You will yourselves be treated as gentlemen if you 
behave as such. You understand?’’ 

“Yes, sir.”’ 

‘“‘The only lady,’’ Jameson went on, ‘‘who is to be 
admitted at all times is our foundress, Lady Reddington. 
She is somewhat eccentric, but has a heart of gold, and if 
any one of you fails to the slightest degree in proper respect 
towards her, he goes. You all have to obey the lady 
implicitly. Have you got that?’’ 
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‘Yes, sir.”’ 

‘You've all got to keep in mind what I told you when 
engaged you. Got that?’’ 

“Yes, sir.”’ 

‘‘And one other thing I want to impress on you: there 
are no tips. You get very high wages and have no need 
for extras. All who behave well will get a rise every six 
months. Understand?’’ 

“Yes, sir.”’ 

“Anyone taking tips will be dismissed immediately. 
You hear?”’ 

“Yes, sir.”’ 

‘“‘And I’ve got something of special importance to say 
now: You know that since the abolition of the prohibition 
law there are heavy penalties for drunkenness. Anyone 
getting drunk here or being found drunk off duty, if I hear 
of it, will be dismissed on the spot and handed over to 
the police for punishment. And another thing: Remember 
you have neither eyes nor ears; anything that happens or 
is mentioned here must not go beyond these walls. If 
anyone asks you for any information about the club, send 
him to the office. Is that understood?’’ 

“Yes, sir.”’ 

‘‘That’s all I have to say, except to mention again that 
to-day at the opening ceremony, and on every Saturday, 
ladies will be present and must be treated with due respect. 
Is that understood ?’”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘‘Every man must remain at the post allotted to him 
and there must be no wandering about the club rooms. 
Do you all know your jobs? Do you all know what you 
have to do to-day and in the future?’’ 

“Yes, sir.”’ 

“‘Good. Now go to your posts and don’t let me have 
any complaints.”’ 

The staff vanished through the various doors. The two 
boys, William and Dick, took up their positions at the 
great double-doors to right and left of the hall. 

‘Mr. Jameson, there’s another thing I should like to 
discuss with you. Will you kindly come up to the office?’’ 

“Certainly, Mr. Bourdonne,’’ the manager said, and 
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turning to Brooks: ‘‘Mr. Brooks, please will you be so 
good as to put the porters, boys and waiters through their 
paces once more. It is extremely important that we should 
have no clumsiness at table. You realize that the news- 
paper men will sneer at the slightest lapse.’’ 

“Don’t worry Mr. Jameson; you can rely on everything 
going perfectly smoothly.’’ 

Bourdonne looked serious when the manager entered the 
office. 

‘You wanted to talk to me about Moody ?”’ 

‘Yes. It strikes me as odd that the management of the 
Deauville Casino have not yet answered my questions. 
The letter ought to have been here long ago. And we 
haven’t heard anything from the Gentry Club.’’ 

‘“‘T’ve been trying to meet this gentleman, but without 
success. If only I’d had more time, I should have called 
at the Fairmont Hotel more often. He’s living there, but 
in spite of the fact that I’ve called on three occasions and 
waited a long time in the hall, I’ve never managed to set 
eyes on him. If I could have met him I should certainly 
have been able to find out whether he is the man who 
was expelled from the Victoria Club in Miami. There too 
it was a case of blackmail. If he sees me, there’s a chance 
he may recognize me, though I had very little to do with 
him at that time.’’ 

‘Don’t you think, Mr. Jameson, that it was our duty 
to warn the committee about him?”’ 

“It’s easy to talk. If he turned out not to be the Jack 
Moody we both know, we should have been in the soup.’’ 

“Oughtn’t I to cable Deauville?’’ 

“It’s too late now. We can’t get a reply before midday 
to-morrow.’ 

“But we ought not to keep silent if he’s really the man 
we think.’’ 

‘In that case certainly, but on no account must we cause 
any disturbance this evening.’’ 

“It’s a damnable business. I can see the people arriving 
from my window and if I recognize him I’ll let you know 
at once. Ah, there’s the orchestra.”’ 

“T’'ll go down. You stay here, Bourdonne, and keep 
a look-out.”’ 


CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT 


| ane KIRKWOOD had been distraught all day. She 
was unable to make up her mind. Several times she 
had been on the point of ringing up her husband to tell 
him to come home immediately, but each time she had 
dropped the idea. She was afraid of the scandal, and 
swung from one extreme to another. As soon as she 
decided not to attend the ceremony, she would begin to 
torture herself with fears lest Moody should get drunk and 
blurt out things which might arouse suspicion. 

How would it be to drive over to see Jack, promise him 
the money, and make him swear not to go to the club 
that evening? 

Violent headaches compelled her to lie down. Howard 
was very worried at her condition when he came home 
to lunch. 

“Shall I send for a doctor, Ethel?’’ 

“Oh no, it’s only a migraine; it will soon be 
over.”’ 

“T hope you'll be all right again by this evening. I 
should be very disappointed if you were unable to attend 
the opening.’”’ 

“T’ll be all nght again by then, Howard.”’ 

‘“‘T’ll be home by five, dear. The committee have to 
turn up a few hours before the guests to discuss certain 
matters. Oh yes, there was one thing I wanted to ask: 
has Moody rung up or been here?”’ 

Ethel was startled. 

“‘What do you mean? Why? No, he hasn’t rung up 
here,’’ she began to lie. ‘‘He hasn’t rung up for the last 
five days. Why do you ask?”’ 

‘“‘Oh, I was out at the docks and didn’t want to be 
disturbed. They told me at the office he had insisted that 
he must speak to me.’’ 

Ethel’s heart stood still for a few seconds. 

‘‘He rang me up again later, but I had business friends 
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from Vancouver with me so I just told him we should 
find a minute to-night to talk business.’’ 

‘‘And what did he say?’’ 

‘“‘Oh, he just laughed and said that was all nght. But, 
my child, I don’t think he’s going to get much out of me 
to-night. I’m as pleased as Punch about this show, and 
any one who makes the slightest attempt to spoil my 
pleasure I’ll squash at once; especially this Moody. Don’t 
be cross with me, Ethel, but he’s really getting on my 
nerves. And I don’t believe any longer in his business 
enthusiasm, although he has established connections with 
every possible and impossible person. He has even used 
my name with the Commercial Banking Trust.’’ 

‘You haven't stood surety for him?’’ 

“Rather not. All I said was that I hadn’t known the 
gentleman long enough.”’ 

“You did quite right.’’ 

When her husband had gone Ethel was terrified. What 
had Jack wanted to tell him over the telephone? Surely 
he would not dare to start a scandal that day. It could 
do him no good and might even bring him into conflict 
with the law. Or did he think that Howard would pay 
him hush-money to avoid a scandal? She knew for certain 
that if that happened her husband would be liable to do 
something rash and then everything would come out. 

Her nerves at breaking point, she paced restlessly up 
and down the room. Each time she passed the carved 
cupboard which contained the telephone, she stood still 
and stared at the little door. Should she ring Jack up? 
No, that would make him think at once that she was afraid 
of his threatened revelations. No she must hold out, attend 
the opening. She would take her little revolver with her, 
and if he tried to expose her before her husband and the 
guests, she would empty the six cartridges into his body. 

Jack Moody, too, was somewhat uneasy. That Ethel, 
in spite of all his threats, should have refused to come to 
Beverly Street for a whole week, that she should refuse 
to come to the telephone, that she should refuse to listen 
to his demand, left him nonplussed. He now felt doubtful 
whether she would be able to get the money for him from 
her husband. 
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Well, however that might be, he would give her a fright. 
If she thought she was going to get rid of him as easily as 
all that, she was going to be bitterly disappointed. He 
would make her sorry for having opposed him. Her letter, 
his great trump card, was still in his hands, and this should 
serve as the means of his revenge. If he had to leave 
Frisco, the contents of the letter should appear immediately 
in facsimile in some sensational paper. Then an idea 
flashed into his mind which he decided to put into practice 
that very day. 

‘“‘See here, my haughty dame, you shall get down on 
your knees before me and whine for mercy yet!”’ 


CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE 


A noon the rain stopped and the sky cleared. Tattered 
clouds drove away across the sky but the sea was 
still very rough. It spite of the sunshine the barometer 
was falling rapidly in a way that astounded the meteoro- 
logists. But the clear sky did not last long; about four 
o'clock clouds gathered again and it looked as though a 
storm was about to break. 

Twilight set in earlier than usual; indeed it grew so dark 
that the electric street lamps had to be lit as early as five 
o'clock. 

The yellow sons of the Orient kept stepping out of their 
houses and shops in the Chinese quarter, and looking 
anxiously at the night-black, racing clouds. 

Something even stranger was to happen. As quickly as 
the cumuli had gathered, they rolled away again to give 
place to a blood-red sunset. The wind increased and drove 
the sea roanng upon the shore. 

The Chinese began to pack their valuables in bundles 
and suit-cases and sat down beside them near their shop 
doors. The observatory in the harbour flew signals to warn 
ships against putting to sea. The rapid fall of the mercury 
and spirit in the weather glasses foretold a storm. Fisher- 
men who were ready to put out for the night furled their 
sails and ran their craft into the docks for safety. 

das Kirkwood came home earlier than he had 
said. 

“It’s funny weather to-day, Ethel. Crossing the bay— 
I’ve been over to Oakland—was really dangerous. It 
looked as though the world was coming to an end. Our 
boat stood it well, but three barges capsized and several 
other little craft were in danger. Fortunately the crews 
were saved. I'l] take the big limousine to the club and 
send it back for you.’’ 

‘That isn’t necessary; I can use my little cabriolet; it’s 
quite watertight.’’ 
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“Tt’s not actually raining, but there’s a funny feeling 
in the air.” 

‘‘T haven’t heard a single bird in the garden all day 
except an occasional timid twittering.”’ 

‘‘We’re going to have a thunderstorm, that’s all.’’ 

‘‘Has Moody rung you up again?”’ 

‘‘What makes you ask that, Ethel?’’ 

‘‘Oh, only because you told me at lunch that he had 
been wanting to speak to you so urgently.’’ 

‘‘I don’t think he rang up; at any rate I wasn’t told 
about it. But I’ve been out at the docks all afternoon.”’ 

Scarcely had Howard vanished into the bathroom than 
Ethel ran to the telephone and rang up the works. Asking 
for Howard’s secretary, she disguised her voice and said : 

‘Is Mr. Kirkwood there?’’ 

‘‘No, Mr. Kirkwood is over at Oakland,’’ she heard in 
the receiver. 

‘Did Mr. Moody ring up this afternoon?’’ 

‘‘No, but he rang up several times this morning.’’ 

“Thank you.”’ 

So he had not tned again. What meanness that cad 
was capable of! Now she would be ready; this evening 
must decide it. It was a trial of strength. No matter how 
it fell out, it should go no further. Better a terrible end 
than endless terror. Her patience was exhausted. She 
felt herself incapable of continuing to live in this anxiety. 
Her nerve was shattered. 

‘Well, darling, I’m off now.’’ 

Howard had come into the room. 

‘“‘Lord, child, what are you pulling that long face for?’’ 

She tried to smile. 

‘Look at the strange colour of those clouds, Howard; 
they look like sulphur.” 

‘That means nothing. Good-bye Ethel, and please be 
at the club half an hour before the official time for the 
opening. I want to show you everything privately; you’ll 
be amazed. I’m not exaggerating when I estimate the 
interior furnishings at between two and three million 
dollars.’’ 

‘Certainly I'll come early; your stories have roused my 
curlosity.’’ 
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He pressed a quick kiss on her brow and left the house. 

She looked after him through the window. What a 
handsome creature he was, and what a radiant disposition ! 
She cursed the hour when she had met Jack Moody. She 
felt a deep disgust with herself, felt herself unspeakably 
soiled and sullied. Such shame could only be wiped out by 
this monster’s death. 

I’ll get there half an hour before the time, with my 
revolver in my handbag; and if the beast shows any signs 
of betraying a word, I'll shoot him down. Once he’s dead, 
they’ll believe my story. 

She prepared a speech for her defence: 

He made improper advances, and when I repulsed him, 
he threatened to expose me publicly and say I had given 
myself to him. 

They would believe her, a woman who was respected; 
and the dead man would no longer be able to speak. She 
would have to shoot straight, fire all the barrels to make 
sure. 

‘‘How low I’ve sunk,’’ Ethel sighed, “‘I always hated 
liars and now I’m one living lie myself.’’ 

She began thoughtfully to lay out her gown. Formerly 
she had always delighted in a new frock, and this was a 
creation of the first tailoress in Frisco, a wonderful work 
of art, black, with real silver embroidery. It would cer- 
tainly attract attention. But she could take no interest in 
such things, no interest in anything. 

The masseuse came and the friseur and she kept them 
both waiting. She remained a long time in her bath, 
refreshing herself with perfumes and cold showers. 

“‘T’ve seen the dress, Mrs. Kirkwood,’’ the masseuse 
chattered. ‘‘Lord, how wonderful! You'll put them all 
in the shade. Only yesterday Lady Reddington was telling 
me—you know I’ve been serving the old lady these twelve 
years—well she said: the most beautiful woman in Frisco 
is Mrs. Kirkwood. I was quite nice-looking myself when 
I was young—the fellows were all gone on me, but then 
the wrong man came along—you know Madame, the first 
one generally is the wrong one—well, along came Mike 
O'Hara, and I fell in love with him. And he wasn’t a bit 
handsome either; red hair, a snub nose, and freckles, but 
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oncé love comes along you go deaf and blind. At the start 
he was quite nice to me, but his friends the cards and dice, 
and the girls in Chinatown, you know. I let him have 
the rough side of my tongue but it did no good. Then I 
got my divorce and now I’m getting along quite nicely with 
my little Lottie. She’s my only joy.’’ 

‘‘Don’t you intend to marry again?’’ Ethel asked. 

‘‘Oh, men are all rotters. There may be some who're 
different, but they take some finding. You know, Madame, 
I used to have men customers too, but I soon gave the 
beasts up. They all seemed to think the five dollars 
included me too. They’d got hold of the wrong end of the 
stick with me.”’ 

The buxom woman laughed aloud. 

‘You know, Madame, some of those fellows were all 
deformed, their limbs all twisted with gout and rheumatism, 
but all the same they were ready for their little hour with 
me. I left the mark of my fingers on quite a lot of their 
faces.”’ 

‘‘One would hardly have thought it possible.’’ 

‘“Yes, we had a row only the day before yesterday when 
Mabel refused to go to a gentleman in the Fairmont Hotel 
because he’d been so fresh with her the first time.”’ 

The Fairmont Hotel? It must have been Moody, Ethel 
thought. He was quite capable of such behaviour. 

‘Yes,’ Mrs. O’Hara went rambling on, ‘‘the boss 
shouted at Mabel and she screamed back telling him to 
send a man even if they had asked for a woman. The 
fellow didn’t want to be massaged at all. She said he 
made up to her straight away, but she kicked out and 
knocked all the wind out of him. Then Mabel showed 
us how he had crumpled up till he looked like a question 
mark. Just think, Madame, when the girl opened the 
door, there he was without a stitch on.”’ 

Ethel wanted to ask whether Mrs. O’ Hara knew the name 
of the man, but the woman went on: 

‘‘And that man’s looked up to in Frisco just because 
he lives in a lot of rooms and has a heap of money. The 
boss had to make it up to Mabel and he gave her twenty 
dollars not to say anything. Why people make such a fuss 
of the fellow just beats me. They say now he’s been made 
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a member of the club committee, so he’ll be there this 
evening, Madame.”’ 

Ethel now knew for certain that it was Moody. Once 
more a wave of shame passed through her. If this simple 
woman only knew that her distinguished customer had been 
the man’s slave for months, what would she think? 

“Of course the dirty dog won’t behave like that with 
ladies’, the masseuse added. ‘“‘But a poor girl has to put 
up with anything from such beasts.”’ 

Ethel was on the point of blurting out that Mr. Moody 
was no different with ladies of distinction. 

Hawkins, the friseur, did Ethel’s hair. He was just as 
big a chatterbox as Mrs. O’Hara, and was full of stories 
about the world of San Francisco. He, too, began to talk 
about Moody. 

‘‘He must be a tremendously nch man. He has ordered 
a whole cartload of perfumes, essences, and bath salts from 
my boss, but, do you imagine these great men pay on the 
nail? Not on your hfe! You have to wait months for 
the money, and you daren’t press them for fear of losing 
their custom. In other ways he’s not such a skinflint. I 
get a dollar tip whenever I shave him, and in return he 
questions me about all sorts of people.’’ 

‘Then do you tell him everything you know, Hawkins?’’ 

“Oh no, I tell him anything that comes into my head, 
just to earn a dollar.”’ 

Ethel realized that Moody was collecting all the informa- 
tion he could about the people he intended to victimize, 
and that he did not care how he got it. And it was into 
the hands of a loathsome reptile like that that she, who 
had always kept aloof from anything disreputable, had 
fallen. 

She remained firmly resolved to end this intolerable state 
of affairs that very day. 


CHAPTER THIRTY 


HE sky was thickening all the time, and strangely 
shaped, sulphurous, red-shot clouds veiled the black 
cumuli behind. 

In the streets the passers-by hurried on, casting timid 
glances at the firmament. Heavy squalls swept up from 
the sea at intervals, to be followed by sudden stillness. 
The Chinese stood in groups below the projecting roofs 
of their picturesque houses and chattered vigorously. Their 
eyes often strayed to the bundles and cases in their halls 
and shop entrances. 

A disquieting feeling of oppression dominated everything. 
People spoke in hushed whispers, afraid to make any 
noise. Children were ordered to be silent. 

The members of the great orchestra had changed in a 
convenient cloakroom and were waiting on the massive 
staircase to begin their concert on the terrace in front of 
the building. As the manager of the club was afraid of 
a storm, he had given orders for the awnings to be lowered 
and the terrace closed on both sides so that the musicians 
would not have to play in the rain. The music stands 
had to be weighted, as the squalls kept blowing them over. 
The staff were at their posts. In the kitchen there was great 
bustle. Over the vast grill turkeys and fowls revolved on 
iron spits. 

In the hall Jameson greeted the gentlemen of the com- 
mittec, the first to appear being Kirkwood. 

‘‘Good evening, Mr. Jameson. Is everything in 
order?”’ 

‘Yes, Mr. Kirkwood. You’ve seen the orchestra down- 
stairs, and the artistes have all arrived except Signor 
Mattoni.”’ 

‘“What’s the matter? Mattoni ought to have been here 
by now. It’s to be hoped he caught the three o’clock 
train.”’ 

‘He was intending to put up at the Hotel Roosevelt 
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and ring up at once. I’ve made inquiries, but nothing 
was known of him.” 

‘‘Are all the others here?’”’ 

‘Yes, Miss Rosie Wyman of the Metropolitan Opera, 
Miss Myrtle Heppel the dancer, and the pair of acrobatic 
dancers, Gnffiths and Ray.”’ 

“It’s a pity Mattoni hasn’t tured up; everyone was 
looking forward to hearing the great tenor.’’ 

‘‘We might ring up Syd Fairbanks of the San Francisco 
Opera House; he’d be glad to come.”’ 

‘‘We’d better wait a bit; perhaps the Italian will fly in 
with the air-mail. Where are the artistes?’’ 

‘‘They’re still upstairs in the rooms allotted to them.”’ 

‘‘What do the ladies look like, Mr. Jameson?”’ 

‘“‘All three wonderfully beautiful. Miss Wyman no 
longer has the figure of the other two, but she’s very 
pretty.”’ 

‘It’s splendid here; we’re going to make a splash. The 
guests will get a surprise. Have you the entrance forms 
ready?’’ 

‘Everything is ready, Mr. Kirkwood.”’ 

The door opened and Jack Moody entered the room. 
Jameson retired in the direction of the bookcases at the 
back, from where he looked at the newcomer attentively. 

““Hello, Kirkwood, here already? Gosh, how smart! I’ve 
seen a good many things on my travels, but this beats 
them all. It must have cost a heap of money.”’ 

‘‘That’s the man,’’ Jameson, who had immediately 
recognized Moody, said to himself. He was curious to 
know whether the card-sharper would recognize him. 
There would be a fine row when the gentlemen found out 
what a black sheep they had admitted to their midst. 

“It cost a fortune, Mr. Moody,’’ Kirkwood answered. 
“It’s rather a pity ladies are only going to be admitted 
once a week.”’ 

‘Who decided that?’’ 

“You don’t appear to have read the rules I sent you at 
the Fairmont Hotel with those other papers.’’ 

‘‘T have such a lot to do, Kirkwood; I’m up to my eyes 
in business.’’ 

“I know. Someone was asking me about you to-day.”’ 
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“Oh, and what did you answer?’’ 

‘You may not like it, but I always made a point of being 
honest.”’ 

‘‘So you gave me a bad report?’’ 

“Oh no, I only told them I hadn’t known you long 
enough.’’ 

‘Thank you Kirkwood, that can’t do me any harm. 
Won't you tell me why ladies are only admitted once a 
week ?”’ 

‘‘Lady Reddington made it a condition; otherwise she 
would have refused to build the place.”’ 

“It’s incredible that a mummy like that should be able 
to put the fear of God into us all the time. I’ve been 
told she’s as ugly as a monkey and about as spiteful.’’ 

‘‘But Mr. Moody, how can you speak so disrespectfully 
of a lady who has made us a present like this?’’ 

‘“The woman must certainly have had some good reason 
for that disgraceful rule. It’s common knowledge that 
Lady Reddington hates the world in general and human 
beings in particular.’’ 

At this moment Moody caught sight for the first time of 
the manager. Kirkwood noticed it. 

“Oh, Moody, you don’t know Mr. Jameson, our 
manager. 

Jameson came forward. 

Moody had had several cocktails before coming to the 
club. He was not drunk, but his sight was not entirely 
Clear. He seemed to remember this long-legged manager 
who looked like an English peer out of the Tatler. Where 
had he seen that face, that stiff, aristocratic figure? Better 
not ask; the fellow might have been in some town which 
Moody had made too hot to hold him. He turned to the 
manager somewhat haughtily. The man’s presence and 
searching glance irritated him. 

‘You haven’t seen the other rooms yet, have you?’’ 
Howard asked, for the sake of something to say and to put 
an end to the painful scene between Moody and Jameson. 
The behaviour of the usually punctilious manager struck 
him as sfrange. 

_ ‘Lord, is this really all pure gold?’’ Moody asked, weigh- 
ing a fork in his hand. 
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‘The plate once belonged to the Russian Imperial Court. 
You must have heard that the Bolsheviks sold everything 
by auction.”’ 

Moody was not listening. Figures were whirling through 
his head. Why had he not had the luck to get to know 
an old hag like that, who could have given him millions? 

‘‘These table ornaments—some of them weigh a hundred- 
weight—were the property of the Shah of Persia; they're 
pure gold. The stones are opals, topazes, turquoises, and 
diamonds. One single piece cost two hundred thousand 
dollars, and we possess four of these magnificent ornaments. 
The porcelain was manufactured specially for the club at 
Sévres,’’ Kirkwood went on. 

‘‘What a fortune the old woman must have! Isn't it 
a scandal the way all the wealth falls to unpleasant people ?’’ 

‘‘What are you thinking about? You'll have to drop 
that tone when you talk about Lady Reddington.’’ 

They went back to the hall, where Mulhany and Woods 
had meanwhile arrived. 

‘‘How do you do, Mr. Kirkwood; good evening, Mr. 
Moody,’’ Woods cried. ‘‘Well, now they’ve got rid of the 
scaffolding, you at last get an idea how splendid these 
rooms are. It’s like an art gallery or a fairy palace.’’ 

“Tt is indeed,’’ said Mulhany, ‘‘we’ve already seen the 
billiards-room and the bars. It’s like a dream. The old 
lady certainly has taste.’’ 

‘‘Of course the artists and architects would be responsible 
for that,’’ Moody remarked. 

‘Excuse me Mr. Moody,’’ Kirkwood replied, ‘‘You 
seem to have forgotten what I told you just now: Lady 
Reddington is personally responsible for all the designs.’’ 

‘So she says,’’ Moody smiled sneeringly. It amused 
him to annoy the others. ‘‘I bet some poor devil got a 
few hundred bucks for the plans and sketches, and now 
the old lady passes it off as her own.”’ 

_ “‘Mr. Moody,’’ Woods said sharply, ‘‘I hope you’re only 
joking, but even then your remarks are very much out 
of place.’’ 

‘Not at all; what Isay I mean. I. . 

Mulhany interrupted him. 

‘Mr. Moody, it is discourteous of you to speak in such 
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a manner about a lady like Lady Reddington. She has 
spent millions in the most unselfish way on this palace, 
which is not only an ornament to San Francisco, but also 
one of our sights, and I must ask you respectfully but firmly 
to refrain from such remarks as you have just made.”’ 

‘‘Mr. Moody doesn’t mean any harm. He seems to be 
a bit of a misogynist,’’ Kirkwood said. 

“On the contrary, Kirkwood, I love women; but only 
the young and pretty ones, especially wives whose husbands 
are proud of their fidelity while all the time they are being 
betrayed in the most barefaced fashion.’’ 

‘‘Mr. Moody,’’ Woods's face was flushed with anger— 
“we're not in the least interested in your views on women, 
and I must tell you frankly that this is the most inappro- 
priate of places for such remarks. I hope you'll change 
your tone while you are in the California Gentlemen’s 
Club.”’ 

The situation seemed to be growing ominous. Just as 
Moody was about to reply, Sexton and Apfelberg came 
in. 

Jameson came from behind the long table, which was 
covered with dozens of newspapers, to greet the newcomers. 
He had been wanting to join the group for some time, but 
had restrained himself. He was trembling with indignation. 
He could not remain silent much longer; he felt it his duty 
to enlighten the committee about Moody’s character. But 
he must wait for a time when the crook was not present. 

‘Hello gentlemen,’’ Sexton called out, ‘‘I can only say: 
absolutely first-class. The Prosperity Club will burst with 
envy when they see these rooms.’’ 

‘Is that all you have to worry about?’’ Moody mocked. 

sexton wheeled round and glared at the speaker. 

‘‘T don’t remember having addressed you, Mr. Moody.”’ 

‘Well, you'll have to put up with my answer, for tm 
not deaf and couldn’t help hearing what you said.’’ 

Jack did not himself know why he was so quarrelsome. 
The devil was in him. Ue had firmly decided to show his 
most amiable side that evening; but now that everybody 
was letting him know how they disliked him, or so he 
imagined, he was deliberately giving free rein to his ill- 
humour, 
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‘It seems to me,’’ he said tartly, ‘‘that my presence is 
not welcome to you gentlemen.’’ 

‘‘There can be no question of that,’’ Mulhany retorted 
sharply. ‘‘But as you find everything here so distasteful, 
I can’t understand—and these other gentlemen certainly 
fee] the same—why you should have pulled every possible 
wire to get yourself elected to the committee.”’ 

‘It was Mrs. Kirkwood’s doing; she asked me to get 
on to the committee, and Mr. Kirkwood pressed me, too.”’ 

‘‘My wife asked you? That’s news to me. All I know 
is that you asked my wife to get me to back you. You must 
remember, when you came to see me at the works, the 
weight you laid on getting a firm footing in San Francisco 
society. You said that as a member of the committee all 
doors would be open to you.”’ 

‘‘To kick him out,’’ Jameson muttered under his breath. 
He had now withdrawn to the back of the room. 

‘“‘Quite possible, Kirkwood; we won’t quarrel about that 
now. But if I state my frank opinion that I can’t associate 
myself with all the humbug in praise of this old 
woman...” 

“‘Excuse me,’’ Mulhany interrupted him, “‘I quite fail 
to understand the insulting remarks you have made to-day 
—you'll forgive me if I call a spade a spade—and especially 
those concerning Lady Reddington. You knew from the 
outset that this lady is the patroness of our club.”’ 

“But, gentlemen,’’ said Apfelberg, ‘‘don’t let us spoil 
our evening with these dreary quarrels. That would be 
a bad beginning. Where are the waiters? I hope the 
Pilsener beer has been treated according to my advice.”’ 

Jameson went to the back of the room and pressed a bell. 

“Immediately, Mr. Apfelberg. The waiters have 
instructions only to appear when they are rung for. You 
can set your mind at rest about the beer; Michael Herrgott 
knows all about wines and beers.’’ 

. Tom Calvin came through the door leading from the 
ar. 

Bt me a large glass of Pilsener, with a good head 
on it.’’ 

‘“Yes, sir.’’ 

‘Bring me a gin fizz, but not too small a one: and don’t 
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put ice in it. Stop; I’d rather have a whisky-and-soda, 
real Dewar.’’ 

‘“‘Mr. Jameson, can I have another waiter?’’ 

‘Certainly, Mr. Kirkwood.”’ 

Mulhany and Sexton had withdrawn to the big fire-place 
below the staircase where they were talking in low tones. 
Just as Kirkwood was about to join them, Jones came in. 
Howard went up to the negro. 

‘‘Get me Prospect 16794 on the telephone.”’ 

‘At once, sir.’ 

‘‘Where are the telephone boxes?’’ 

‘There are two in the hall, two by the dining-room, 
and one in nearly every large room.’’ 

‘Good; let me know at once when you're through.’’ 

Calvin now came back from the bar bearing on a tray 
a foaming glass of Pilsener, a bottle of Dewar’s whisky, a 
syphon, a bowl of ice, and an empty glass. He made his 
way towards Apfelberg, but as he passed Moody, the latter 
stopped him. 

‘Hold on, my lad; I come first.’’ 

He took the bottle deliberately, opened it, poured out 
half a glass, and sprayed it with soda from the syphon. 
Then he emptied the glass at a draught, and as the waiter 
was about to go on held the man by the arm. 

“Stop my boy, I’ve not finished yet.”’ 

He slowly mixed himself a second glass. 

Sexton looked at the group in the centre of the 
room. 

“T say, Kirkwood, what’s the matter with that fellow? 
Is he drunk?”’ 

Kirkwood shook his head angrily. 

Apfelberg fumed when he saw Moody deliberately 
holding back the waiter. 

‘“‘Hi waiter! How long are you going to be with that 
beer? Are you waiting till all the head has gone?”’ 

Calvin looked at the angry man in perplexity. 

‘‘Come here, Mr. Apfelberg,’’ Moody called, still holding 
the nigger. An ugly laugh twisted his mouth. 

‘Let that man go, Mr. Moody!”’ cned Kirkwood sharply. 

Apfelberg had risen from his arm-chair and now walked 
up to Moody and the waiter. Without paying any attention 
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to Jack’s defiant expression, he loosed Calvin’s hand from 
Moody’s fingers. 

‘‘Take my beer over there.”’ 

Moody laughed aloud, and seized the negro by the sleeve. 
Woods now came up. 

‘‘Let that man go!”’ 

Calvin, now released, placed the beer on the table in 
front of the fire-place. 

‘‘Bring me another glass; there’s no head left on this.’ 

‘‘Mr. Kirkwood,’’ Jones announced from the door, 
“No. 16794 are at the phone.”’ 

“Very well, Jones.’’ 

‘‘So you’re ringing up your wife?’’ Moody asked, and 
drank another glass of whisky. 

Kirkwood did not condescend to reply. 

‘‘When is Lady Reddington coming?’’ Sexton asked. 

‘‘She ought to be here any time now,’’ Woods answered. 

Moody was standing alone in the middle of the room. 
The whisky was beginning to work. Looking round, his 
glance fell upon Jameson. He stared at the manager and 
then went a little nearer to him. 

‘‘What are you staring at me for?’’ 

‘‘T beg your pardon, Mr. Moody; I’m not staring.”’ 

Howard took Jack’s arm and led him up to the other 
men. 

“You mustn’t drink any more, Mr. Moody. Lady 
Reddington may be here any moment.’’ 

“It would be just as well if she didn’t turn up at all.”’ 

“I don’t want to have this evening disturbed in any 
way, Woods said to Jack, ‘‘there must be no false note, 
so I wam you definitely to cut out all this rudeness about 
Lady Reddington.”’ 

‘I can't stand old women.’”’ 

‘‘Why were you so anxious to be a member of the club 
and to be on the committee?’’ 

‘“What has that ugly old witch to do with me?”’ 

“This is going too far!’’ Mulhany cried indignantly. 
‘The lady has spent millions on building this place for us, 
and if Lady Reddington doesn’t appeal to you, it’s always 
open to you to avoid meeting her.”’ 

All this was very distressing to Howard Kirkwood. His 
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protégé’s conduct outraged all decency. What could have 
taken possession of the man? He wished he had paid more 
attention to Moody earlier and found out his real character 
before this outbreak. In that case he would certainly never 
have introduced him to the committee. Well, now they 
would have to make the best of it, and to-morrow the 
matter could be reconsidered; he was determined to get rid 
of Moody at the earliest possible moment. 

‘‘Gentlemen,’’ said Howard, ‘‘what’s to become of the 
California Gentlemen’s Club if we have scenes like this on 
the opening night?’’ 

‘‘Look through the window,’’ Apfelberg, who was stand- 
ing near Jameson, cried; ‘“‘look how the sky is gathering 
again. It looks like a storm.”’ 

All faces were turned to the high windows. 

‘‘There’s something strangely uncanny about it. There’s 
been a stifling atmosphere all day,’’ said Sexton. ‘‘I’ve 
only seen clouds that yellow colour once before. That 
was... 

‘Well, the world’s not going to end immediately, 
Mulhany,’’ Sexton deliberately interrupted with a forced 
laugh, for he had an idea that Sexton was going to talk 
about the last earthquake. 

“IT don’t know; I had a very strange feeling on the way 
here.”’ 

All were glad that the conversation had taken a fresh 
turn. 

‘‘The world looks golden brown through this nectar,’’ 
cried Moody, who had filled a fresh glass and was looking 
through it with puckered eyes. 

‘Moody, I told you you mustn’t get drunk. You know 
Lady Reddington’s views. We mustn’t set a bad example 
to the guests or servants. After all we’re the committee.’’ 

‘‘Good God! What a timid fellow you are, Kirkwood! 
I should never have believed an upstanding fellow like you 
could be so terrified of an old scarecrow like that.’’ 

At this point Woods stepped close up to the half-intoxi- 
cated man, his face pale with fury. 

‘Mr. Moody, that’s absolutely torn it! As President 
of the club I find myself forced to forbid you once and 
for all to speak in this tone. If you say another word 
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against Lady Reddington, you shall leave the club- 
house.”’ 

‘‘And supposing I’m not prepared to go? What then, 
eh?”’ 

The men grouped themselves round Woods. Their 
patience, too, was exhausted, and they were determined 
not to have the evening ruined. 

‘‘What then? What then?’’ Woods snorted. ‘Then 
I’ll order the niggers to throw you out.”’ 

‘“‘Oho, I'd like fo. . .”’ 

Dick Hanson flung upen the door and announced: ‘‘Lady 
Reddington.’’ 

‘‘Good evening, gentlemen,’’ the old lady said. 

‘Good evening, Lady Reddington,’’ they echoed. 

Woods advanced to welcome her. 

‘‘Are these the gentlemen of the committee? But why 
so serious? This ought to be a day of joy for us all. I 
hoped to see beaming faces, and here you all look like 
moumers at a funeral. What has happened, trouble with 
the staff?’’ 

‘“‘Oh, nothing of importance. . . . 

‘Of course we all rejoice to-day,’’ Apfelberg said, inter- 
rupting the President. He was afraid that this choleric 
gentleman would tell the lady about the quarrel with 
Moody.’’ Lady Reddington, we are overjoyed. San 
Francisco has made no secret of its cunosity; the Press have 
been concerning themselves with us for months, and the 
caricatunsts have been sharpening their pencils ready to 
fall upon us if there’s any hitch.’’ 

‘‘My pleasure is not entirely unalloyed,’’ said Lady 
Reddington. ‘‘Those two huge hotels behind the club- 
house spoil the scheme. I only wish I’d guessed that the 
authorities would go behind my back like that. I was 
promised definitely that our club-house would remain the 
only building on Sutro Heights, and the skeleton of the 
club was scarcely finished when they began to dig founda- 
tions behind us. If only I had known that the Criterion 
Company were acquiring the sites up above for two thirty 
story hotels, I should have forestalled them and brought 
up the whole hill. There’s a certain smack of corruption 
about the whole affair,’’ 
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‘Unfortunately it’s too late to change anything; the 
hotels are already well on the way,’’ said Sexton. 

‘‘The scaffolding looks dreadful; it gives the impression 
that those two skyscrapers are crushing the Gentlemen's 
Club building. Once those huge hotels are going, it’ll be 
good-bye to our idyllic peace. It’s really lucky it is so 
dark this evening that the guests can only see the club 
facade, and not those hideous monsters above us.’’ 

‘I saw the whole combination from the opposite side on 
the way here. The effect is terrible. It looks as though 
the club-house was the hotel garage, or porter’s lodge of 
the skyscrapers.’ 

‘You exaggerate, Mr. Moody,’’ Woods interjected. 
‘‘Lady Reddington, may I present the gentlemen of the 
provisional committee?’”’ 

‘‘What an honour to be presented to an old owl like 
that!’’ Jack whispered in Howard’s ear. 

‘‘Shut up!’’ Howard hissed, moving a step away. 

‘‘This is Mr. Apfelberg. Mr. Apfelberg is one of San 
Francisco's pioneers. He inherited the first brewery in the 
town from his father and has made an enormous enterprise 
of it. He was one of the most vigorous opponents of prohi- 
bition and consequently has had a great deal to put up 
with.”’ 

‘“‘That’s something in his favour,’’ Moody interrupted 
rather too loudly. 

But the speaker paid no attention to the remark and 
went on: 

‘‘After prohibition was dropped, Mr. Apfelberg was the 
first to get his business going again, and not only San 
Francisco, but a great part of the West has to thank him 
for the privilege of enjoying good German beer from his 
factory.’’ 

‘Beer is a wonderful drink,’’ Lady Reddington agreed. 
‘‘During the time of prohibition I spent a little fortune on 
smuggled beer. I am very pleased to make your acquain- 
tance, Mr. Apfelberg.’’ 

Woods went on: 

“This is Mr. Sexton, whom you already know, Lady 


Reddington. He is the chief shareholder of Pacific Naviga- 
tion, Ltd. 
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‘Mr. Mulhany is our treasurer, and the club capital will 
be in good hands, as he guarantees it with his millions in 
the Hawaiian Transportation Company. 

‘‘There’s no need for me to introduce Mr. Kirkwood to 
you, as it is to him that we owe the privilege of having 
made your acquaintance. You have known him and his 
dear wife longer than any of us. 

‘This is Mr. Moody, who only came to San Francisco a 
short time ago and intends to found a large business here. 
Mr. Moody was accepted by the club on the recommen- 
dation of Mr. and Mrs. Kirkwood. He comes from the 
southern states, which have produced some of America’s 
most chivalrous men.’’ 

Lady Reddington stretched her hand towards Jack, but 
hastily withdrew it and fixed her searching gaze upon him. 

“‘Mr. Kirkwood has, of course, known you a long time?”’ 

Moody pulled out his heavily perfumed handkerchief and 
wiped the moist corners of his mouth. 

‘‘Not very long; only a few months. I met him and his 
wife in Pistyan.’’ 

‘Your delicate perfume is not strong enough to drown 
the aroma of good whisky, Mr. Moody.’’ 

‘‘Madame has an extraordinarily delicate sense of smell.’’ 

Moody was furious. What business was it of this old 
bedizened monster if he had had a few whiskies? 

‘“‘Not so keen as all that,’’ Lady Reddington said lightly, 
““My sense of smell is somewhat out of order, as I suffer 
from chronic catarrh which usually protects me from 
unpleasant odours.”’ 

“Well, you can congratulate yourself, for this is one 
of the most smelly of all towns.”’ 

Woods, realizing the situation, quickly intervened. 

“Mr. Jameson, our club-manager. Mr. Jameson, Lady 
Reddington, was for ten years manager of the exclusive 
Bankers’ Club in New York, and for six years manager of 
the Victona Club in Miami.”’ 

Now Moody remembered. So it was in the Victoria Club 
that this long-legged, long-faced fellow had officiated. The 
devil! Suppose he had been in Miami at the time of that 
ugly business that had led to Jack’s expulsion? Well, he 
would give a good deal to show his teeth to this pillar of 
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respectability. Something like despair took possession of 
him. His speech became confused. 

‘‘The New York Bankers’ Club? But that’s the famous 
club which Messrs. McPherson and Robinson rule, isn’t it? 
Robinson was arrested in the club itself in connection with 
various murders he had instigated. . .”’ 

‘‘And acquitted,’’ Sexton added.”’ 

‘IT don’t see what Messrs. Robinson and McPherson have 
to do with our club, and particularly with Mr. Jameson,’ 
Lady Reddington said. 

“If Mr. Jameson was manager of such a notorious club’’ 
. . . Moody glared impudently round the circle. Woods 
stepped up to him. 

‘‘Allow me to give my own account of the club to Lady 
Reddington, without interruption.’’ 

‘The flush in your face Mr. Moody,’’ the lady said, 
‘‘makes me think you must suffer from a rush of blood to 
the head. Or has this fearfully oppressive, thundery 
atmosphere been too much for your nerves?”’ 

At this critical moment Salvatore opened the cloakroom 
door and cried: 

‘‘Mr. Moody is wanted on the telephone.”’ 

‘Perhaps you'll all excuse me; we can continue our 
interesting conversation when I've attended to the call.’’ 

And, without another glance at the company, Moody 
strode out. As he ran down the flight of steps, he 
muttered : 

“That long lout of a manager must know something 
about me. He was probably at Miami when those swine 
kicked me out. I’d better get out of these sacred halls and 
away from Frisco for ever.’’ 

He went into the telephone-box. 

‘‘Hello! Moody speaking! What’s the matter?’’ 

‘This is Finny. I must have five hundred dollars 
to-morrow please. .. .”’ 

“Go to the devil!’ Jack shouted into the instrument 
and hooked the receiver violently into its place. 

He ran to the cloakroom, recovered his coat and hat, 
and dashed down the front steps. The strong spirits were 
having their effect. A fierce rage consumed him. It was 
all up. He knew that all his hopes of landing a big oo 
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by means of these influential men were frustrated. He laid 
all the blame on Ethel, not on himself. For days he had 
been drinking more than usual, and the devil of alcohol 
had driven him to make himself unpleasant. 

“If only I had a bomb now, I'd blow this swollen-headed 
community to hell! I'd like to see an earthquake lay the 
whole place in ruins.”’ 

He stood in the open air. Incessant squalls of wind were 
sweeping the streets. Great banners hung down from the 
pillars of the top story. Floodlights bathed the whole 
facade of the palatial building in a magic white light. On 
the opposite side of the newly-made road, were parked the 
cars of the committee and artistes. 

Moody ignored the greeting of the attendant, who had 
respectfully opened the door as he entered his car. Then 
at furious speed he vanished along the winding road that 
led down to the town. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-ONE 


a | Reset was silence when Moody left the hall. At last 
Lady Reddington turned to Howard and said: 

‘‘My dear Mr. Kirkwood, you’ll forgive me if I venture 
to ask how you could introduce that impossible person here. 
Surely you have known him long enough?”’ 

‘‘No, only a few months. He has always behaved 
irreproachably; I don’t know what can have happened to 
him to-day.’’ 

“‘In vino veritas,’’ said Lady Reddington. ‘‘At any rate 
he has shown himself at last in his true colours. Who is 
he, and what is he doing here in Frisco?’’ 

‘‘T met him in Pistyan. He was very popular there, 
and the ladies made a great fuss of him. He has been 
travelling about the world for over twenty years. He must 
be very wealthy. He attached himself to me at that time 
and wanted to know whether there was a chance to buy 
a machine factory in Frisco. He said he was tired of the 
eternal travelling about and idleness and wanted to take 
up some regular activity. I remembered that he didn’t 
make a very favourable impression on me at the beginning 
of our acquaintance, but his behaviour was perfectly correct 
and I couldn’t shake him off. He has unusual conversa- 
tional gifts and can talk very interestingly about his travels. 
I find the matter very painful.’’ 

‘Did he come back with you to Frisco?’’ 

‘‘No, he remained over there and attached himself to 
my wife when she got back the use of her limbs. I was 
very surprised when he turned up here a week after my 
wife’s return.’’ 

‘‘Did he come over with your wife?’’ 

Howard reflected for a moment. 

“‘T don’t think so; otherwise Ethel] would have told me.”’ 

‘‘But how did you gentlemen come to put him on the 
committee ?’’ 

“Mr. Kirkwood brought Moody to the first general 
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meeting in the Fairmont Hotel,’’ Woods replied. ‘“We were 
not all in favour of accepting him, but Kirkwood backed 
him so strongly that we let ourselves be persuaded.”’ 

‘‘He urged me persistently to back him so as to facilitate 
his entry into Frisco society. If only I’d had the slightest 
inkling that it was all bluff! .. .” 

‘‘Excuse me, Mr. Kirkwood; do you know anything 
about this Mr. Moody’s past?’’ 

‘‘No, Lady Reddington, only what he has told me. His 
parents died in the great earthquake at Martinique when 
he was a baby. He inherited an immense fortune, studied 
in New York, and then began to travel.’’ 

‘‘He mentioned the most prominent people of New York, 
San Francisco, and London, claimed relationship with the 
American ambassadors in all the great countries of Europe. 
He’s as well known on the French Riviera as at Newport, 
Miami, and the Mena Hotel in Cairo,’’ said Sexton. 

‘‘Then you believed all he said without inquiry?’’ 

‘“We had no reason to doubt his word.’’ 

‘‘What is his profession; what does he do?”’ 

‘‘He must really be very rich,’’ said Kirkwood. ‘‘He 
has a suite at the Fairmont Hotel, drives a Rolls-Royce 
and a sports car, and has managed to gain a footing in the 
best society of San Francisco. The two most famous clubs 
of the town have accepted him without question.”’ 

“Did you introduce him there too, Mr. Kirkwood ?’’ 

“‘Oh, no, that was all his own doing.”’ 

“All the same, you have made a great mistake, gentle- 
men. I don’t mean it as a reproach; one is often exposed 
to such accidents in life.’’ 

Mulhany was indignant. 

““Who could have thought the man was such an out- 
sider? His whole bearing makes such a description sound 
absurd.’’ 

‘‘Alcohol.’’ 

“A gentleman knows how to behave,’’ Apfelberg 
remarked. ‘‘Besides, it looked as though the fellow 
deliberately intended to quarrel with us.’’ 

‘He seems a formidable man, this Mr. Moody,’’ laughed 
Lady Reddington. ‘‘He has contrived to get a footing 
everywhere, and it occurs to no one to inquire into his past.”’ 
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‘‘My dear Lady Reddington, money is a key to any 
society; and the fellow enjoyed the friendship of Mr. and 
Mrs. Kirkwood, which made it easy for him to insinuate 
himself everywhere. ”’ 

‘‘There’s no need for me to say that as a member of the 
California Gentlemen’s Club, he is impossible.”’ 

‘It will be an unpleasant business informing him that 
he’s not wanted.”’ 

During this conversation Jameson had remained in the 
background waiting for the question of Moody’s exclusion 
to arise. Now he came forward. 

‘Forgive me if I butt in, but if I had known that Mr. 
Moody was to be elected to the committee of the California 
Gentlemen’s Club, I could have given you information 
about the gentleman.”’ 

‘‘But, Mr. Jameson, you had the list of members a long 
time ago; why didn’t you say anything? The name Jack 
Moody was printed in big, heavy type.”’ 

‘There are several families of Moodys in America, 
especially in the Southern States, so how could I presume 
to raise objections? I did not see him until to-day.’’ 

‘Then you know him, Jameson?’’ 

‘‘Oh, yes, I recognized him immediately he came in here, 
and I think Mr. Moody must have remembered me too. 
He gave me a searching look when I was introduced to 
him. Probably he was trying to remember where he had 
met me.”’ 

‘‘What do you know about him?’’ 

“‘T think it my duty to speak now that I’m convinced 
I’m not mistaken. But may I ask that this should be 
regarded as confidential? I don’t want to get myself into 
difficulties.’’ 

“You can speak quite confidentially. It is best that 
we should learn everything now, so that we can take what 
steps are necessary before there is any scandal and it is too 
ate.”’ 

“When I had read the list through, I immediately 
remarked to Mr. Bourdonne that I knew a Mr. Jack Moody 
who had been involved in a nasty scandal.’ 

“It would have been better if you had informed one of 
the committee.’’ 
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‘Tl was not sure whether it was the same Moody that I 
had met before.”’ 

‘‘What sort of scandal was it?”’ 

‘Mr. Bourdonne told me he knew something about a 
Jack Moody too.”’ 

‘This is very interesting. You both knew something 
about this man’s past, and yet you kept it from us?’’ 

‘But I’ve already said we were not certain whether it 
was the same Moody. I went several times to the Fair- 
mont Hotel with the idea of seeing the man without his 
seeing me, but unfortunately he was never in.’’ 

‘Well, it’s quite time you told us what you know.”’ 
only to expel Moody, but to compel him to leave 
Miami.”’ 


and in the end became a member. One day the manage- 
ment received a report that Moody was making advances 
to the wives of rich members with the idea of seducing 
them or persuading them to have meetings with him, with 
the idea of extorting money.”’ 

Lady Reddington cast a momentary side-glance at 
Kirkwood. 

‘‘A distinguished personality !’’ 

‘A particularly unsavoury attempt at blackmail of a 
lady whom he had brought into a very compromising situa- 
tion, finally determined the management of the club, not 
only to expel Moody, but to compel him to leave Miami.’’ 

‘“‘Why didn’t they have him arrested?’’ 

°**They were anxious to avoid any open scandal, in the 
interests both of the young woman and of the club.” 

‘‘How did you find this out?’’ Lady Reddington asked. 

‘“‘Mr. Jameson was manager of the Victoria Club for 
several years,’’ Woods said. 

‘That is so; I gave the club as a reference when I applied 
for the post here.’’ 

“What happened then, when Mr. Moody was thrown 
out of the club?’’ 

‘‘He had to sign a report of his behaviour, and was 
accompanied to the station by the secretary to make sure 
he really left the town.’’ 


Gaston Bourdonne came out of his office on the upper 
cornidor. 
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‘‘Here’s Mr. Bourdonne. He’ll tell you more; he knows 
Moody very well.’’ 

‘‘Hi!l’’ Woods called to the two boys at the door, “‘you 
get away; we'll call you if you’re wanted. Mr. Bourdonne; 
would you mind coming here a minute? Mr. Bourdonne 
is the secretary of our club, Lady Reddington. Will you 
please tell us what you know about Mr. Jack Moody?”’ 

Bourdonne looked questioningly at Jameson. 

‘It’s your duty to tell the Committee what you know,’ 
the manager said. 

‘I’m afraid it may get me into trouble.”’ 

‘‘You needn’t hesitate to speak out. What you tell us 
won’t go any further.’’ 

‘‘Mr. Moody wanted to become a member of the Gentry 
Club at Deauville, and it was my duty, as secretary, to 
obtain information about him. He had been reported to 
the police on an accusation of the serious blackmail of a 
lady of Neapolitan society—and not only blackmail, but 
also common theft. Fortunately for him there was an 
earthquake at Naples, and before the police could arrest 
him he escaped to Athens.”’ 

A muffled, long-drawn roar made everyone listen and 
look at the windows. 

‘‘That can’t be a thunderstorm,’’ said Woods. 

Apfelberg went to the centre window, and then came 
back with a serious, thoughtful expression to the others. 

“T’ve only heard a roar like that once. . .”’ 

“You don’t think . . .2’’ Sexton asked. 

‘T don’t think anything. Tell me, Mr. Bourdonne, why 
didn’t you tell us about this before?’’ 

‘When I had seen the list of members, I talked the matter 
over at once with Mr. Jameson. I wrote to Deauville 
asking for a reply by return, but no reply has come up to 
now. Only an hour ago I wanted to cable, but Mr. 
Jameson said, quite rightly, that it would be no good as 
we could not get a reply until to-morrow.”’ 

“It was your duty to call our attention to the matter, 
then we should not have been in this very awkward pre- 
dicament.’’ 

‘“We were both doubtful whether it was the same Mr. 
Moody, and we did not want to cause you gentlemen 
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unnecessary trouble,’’ said Jameson, excusing himself. 

‘It would have seemed like presumption,’’ the secretary 
said. 

“It wasn’t until I saw Mr. Moody drive past my office 
window that I recognized him beyond all doubt.”’ 

‘Do you know anything else about him?”’ 

“Only that he’s been travelling from one country to 
another for years and visits towns which have at some time 
or other been the scene of an earthquake. He hopes to 
make his fortune in one of these places.’’ 

Again a deep thunderous roar startled the company and 
all conversation ceased. 

‘Go on,’’ said Apfelberg, looking pale and preoccupied. 

“It was after a night of earthquake that Moody inherited 
a large fortune. Then he wasted his millions on gambling 
and women, and lives in the belief that another such 
upheaval will some day make him a wealthy man again.’’ 

‘‘How do you know all these details?’’ 

‘Through the Italian lady he confided in, blackmailed, 
and robbed.’’ 

Kirkwood had become embarrassed and thoughtful. 
Lady Reddington was watching him. 

‘‘That’s why he came to Pistyan then? He must have 
read that a slight earthquake had been recorded there the 
previous year,’’ said Howard thoughtfully. 

‘“‘And this hornble gentleman has for a certainty come 
to San Francisco in the hope that there will be another 
earthquake here.”’ 

Livid, yellow-edged clouds lit up the sea outside. The 
glare was so bright that it was noticeable even in the 
brilliantly lighted hall. 

_‘“‘Perhaps the man has some uncanny powers that enable 
him to conjure up a catastrophe at will.’’ 

“Don’t be childish, Mulhany; no one can do that.’’ 

‘‘My dear Mr. Kirkwood,’’ the lady asked, ‘‘haven’t 
you ever seen anything suspicious in this man’s 
behaviour ?’’ 

‘‘No; as I said, I met him in Pistyan, and when he came 
here he called on us; that was how I got into touch with 
him again. He has always behaved very correctly and 
was always talking about founding a factory here and 
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renting a dock site from the town. It was to be a dry dock, 
where repairs to big ships could be carried out. As far as 
I know—at least it is what he says—he is negotiating with 
Billsfield about the purchase of the factory.”’ 

‘‘Gentlemen, painful though it may be, we must at once 
decide what we are going todo. In half an hour the guests 
will be here and we must have it settled before then. Will 
you please follow me into the committee-room? Would 
you care to come too, Lady Reddington?’’ 

“Of course, Mr. Woods, I am very anxious that there 
should be no scandal.’’ 

‘‘Excuse me a moment,’’ Howard said, ‘‘Mrs. Kirkwood 
promised me that she would be here earlier than the other 
guests and I want to warn the boys.’’ 

‘“‘Certainly; we'll wait for you inside.”’ 

Kirkwood called in Dick Hanson. 

‘‘Has my wife come yet?’’ 

‘No, Mr. Kirkwood, none of the guests have come yet.’’ 

‘‘If my wife should arrive while I’m in the committee- 
room ask her if she will please wait a little.’’ 

‘All right, sir.’’ 

“Where can she be?’’ Howard murmured, pulling out 
his watch. ‘She ought to have been here long ago.’’ 

He walked thoughtfully to the committee-room door. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-TWO 


| aren had given stnct instructions that she was not 
to be called to the telephone, and that if anyone rang 
up there was to be no answer. She guessed that Moody 
would do all he could to speak with her again, and this 
she intended at all costs to avoid. 

She had finished dressing when the telephone bell 
rang. 

‘Stay here,’’ she said to the maid, who had forgotten 
she was not to answer. 

The bell went on ringing without interruption for several 
minutes, then stopped. 

‘‘Now leave me; and have the car sent round.”’ 

“Yes, Mrs. Kirkwood.’’ 

Ethel walked up to the mirror, opened a drawer under- 
neath it, and took out the revolver. She looked to see that 
it was loaded and then placed the weapon in her little 
moiré handbag. 

She felt certain that Jack would provoke a scene, and 
had made up her mind to shoot him, if he refused to leave 
her alone. She would be acting in self-defence and could 
explain that Moody had laid hands upon her. But what 
was she to say to Howard when he found out that she had 
lost her entire fortune?’’ 

She looked at herself in the mirror. Her face had thinned. 
She had not felt well for some days. 

She looked again at her reflection in the mirror, and 
suddenly gave a violent start. A terrible feeling came over 
her. Was it possible that her lapse with Moody was to 
have consequences? That she would never survive. 

The shrill ringing of a bell roused her from her thoughts. 
She hesitated a moment, then went resolutely to the tele- 
phone. 

‘‘Mrs. Kirkwood speaking.’ 

‘So you are at home? At last you condescend to speak 
to me.’’ 
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‘‘What do you want? Who is it?”’ 

‘“‘Why so formal, my love? Don’t you recognize my 
ringing voice? It’s your sweetheart, Jack Moody.”’ 

‘What do you want? I have nothing to talk to you 
about.’’ 

“Oh! On a pedestal, eh? Come down. Stay on the 
earth.’’ 

‘I forbid you to annoy me.’’ 

“Gosh, how determined we are! Now drop this 
defiance .. . Hello! Do you get me?”’ 

‘‘Tell me quickly what you want of me?”’ 

‘So as not to shock you too deeply, I'll break the news 
gently. Well, listen my darling—your fortunate husband 
calls you that too, doesn’t he?—-Well listen, and wonder! 
I’ve packed and I’m leaving Frisco for ever by the mid- 
night train.”’ 

Ethel breathed a sigh of relief. Could it be true? She 
did not trust him.”’ 

‘‘Then I wish you a pleasant journey, Mr. Moody.’’ 

‘‘This business isn’t so easily settled as all that. I want 
to say good-bye to you personally, to look once more into 
your loyal eyes."’ 

‘‘That’s quite out of the question, Mr. Moody.’’ 

“If you don’t call me Jack I’ll be round in five minutes. 
Don’t annoy me any more; I've had all I can stand.”’ 

‘‘What do you want of me?”’ 

Ethel was scared. Something in his voice made her think 
he was drunk, and she did not want to bring his fury to a 
head. Involuntarily she clutched the little revolver in her 
handbag. 

‘What do I want? A small thing. I want you to be in 
Beverly Street in ten minutes’ time; I want to bid you an 
ardent farewell.’’ 

‘That’s impossible, Jack; this has got to end, and if 
you're leaving Frisco anyhow, it can’t make any difference 
to you whether you see me again or not.”’ 

‘You’re coming! Personally you mean nothing to me 
now, but I order you to come at once.”’ 

‘No, a thousand times no! I ought to have been at 
the club long ago; I promised Howard to get there half an 
hour before the official time and I’m late already. I’m 
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sick of this eternal lying and don’t know now what I’m 
going to say.”’ 

‘I’m not worrying about that; what I want is to see 
you and have you in my arms again. If you don’t come, 
I’ll stay in Frisco and you won't be rid of me.’’ 

‘‘Are you talking from the club?”’ 

‘‘No, I’m not having any more to do with those imbeciles. 
I’m speaking from Crichton’s Cafétaria. I’ve told those 
idiots, your husband and that old rattlesnake Lady 
Reddington, what I thought of them, and then a sweet 
little thing rang me up. You've no need to be jealous; 
in her case J do the paying, that’s the difference. I’m not 
going back to the club; I’ve finished with Sutro Heights.”’ 

‘‘What has happened? Have you had a quarrel with 
Howard ?”’ 

‘‘Don’t worry, he’ll have the proofs of your faithfulness 
soon enough.”’ 

‘‘What a scurrilous, shameless blackguard you are!’’ 

‘No flattery, darling. Now listen, Ethel; let’s ring off 
now. I’m going to Beverly Street at once, and you’re 
going to meet me there.’’ 

“No, I’m not coming, Jack. This is the end, and I’m 
not going to change my mind. I have a presentiment that 
a meeting to-day would mean disaster for us both.’’ 

‘Your chatter makes me tired. You'll come, or I'll 
ae back to the club and compromise you before them 
a Pe 

‘In that case I'll shoot you down like a mad dog.’’ 

“I’m prepared to risk that. You still belong to me, and 
must obey my wishes.’’ 

“IT have never belonged to you; you took advantage 
of my helplessness.’’ 

‘Listen to my warning, Ethel, and don’t play the fool 
with me. You're coming now; it’s for the last time, I 
promise you that.’’ 

‘You've lied to me so often that I can’t believe you.’’ 

‘I promise you on my word of honour.’’ 

_ “You've no right to say that. Your word of honour 
indeed! It’s a scandal that you should have induced 
Howard to get you into the club.’’ 

“These things have nothing to do with you. If you come 
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to Beverly Street I shan’ft go back to the club any more. 
I’m going to Beverly Street now, and shall expect you in 
our love nest. Hurry, before this storm breaks; it looks 
like the end of the world. And I’ve got a pleasant sur- 
prise for you: you shall have your letter back. It’s a 
promise.’ 

‘‘One lie more or less makes little difference to you.”’ 

‘‘You shall have the letter; this time you must believe 
me.’’ 

‘‘All night, I’ll come.’’ Ethel had considered the matter 
fully. She would force him at the point of her revolver 
to hand over the compromising letter. ‘‘But I tell you at 
the same time, it must be our last meeting.’’ 

‘‘Can you hear it thundering? Get away before the 
storm breaks.”’ 

‘‘Jack, if you lie to me again, you'll drive me to 
extremities. I refuse to live any longer in this fear and 
anxiety; I’d rather confess everything, or report you to the 
police.”’ 

‘‘Aw revoir, my heart’s treasure.’’ 

‘‘What am I to say to Howard to excuse my lateness?”’ 

‘“‘Nothing. At revoir.”’ 

“Listen! Hello, hello!’’ 

She pressed the holder down several times, then put the 
instrument back into the wall cupboard and thought: ‘‘The 
scoundrel! Oh, God, how could I have forgotten myself 
to that extent?’’ 

A shadow passed over her face, an expression of deter- 
mination. Would it not be better to drive to the club and 
make Jack wait? Something must have happened, or he 
would not have left before the ceremony. He would not 
dare to go back. But supposing he turned up suddenl 
and created a scene? He was capable of anything. It 
would be better to go to Beverly Street and settle things 
there. Slowly she opened her handbag, took out the 
weapon, wrapped it in a handkerchief, replaced it, then 
went out. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-THREE 


ie the streets of San Francisco people were gathered in 
groups looking anxiously up at the sky. 

From Chinatown came a long procession of people laden 
with bundles, baskets, boxes, and cases, moving westward 
via McAllister Street to Golden Gate Park, the Chinese 
trekking with their wives and children to this great open 
space. They guessed, or knew, the imminence of the 
catastrophe. In silence these yellow folk hurned on out 
of the turmoil of the sea of houses. 

The meteorological station was being continually called 
up, and always the question was the same: Was there any 
fear of an earthquake? Old people who had lived through 
the last catastrophe declared the strange phenomena in the 
sky and on the sea to be ominous signs. They said the 
same symptoms had been observed in 1906. 

Police headquarters ordered all their available men on 
to the streets to maintain control. 

Already traffic was blocked everywhere. Thousands 
upon thousands of cars were heading out of the town for the 
open country. 

Human birds of the night, scenting good booty, ventured 
out of dark holes and streamed towards the quarter of the 
business houses, banks, and villas. 

The cars became jammed. All consideration for others 
was thrown to the winds, and abuse was followed by free 
fights. The police were almost powerless against the panic. 
The subterranean rumblings increased the terror of 
sage people; the shrieking, termfied mob  stampeded 
madly. 

The officers commanding the military forces and the 
naval commandant mobilized their men. Soldiers and 
sailors came on cars to the assistance of the police. The 
infantry came up at the double to the posts of danger 
assigned to them. oe galloped through the town and 
helped to restore order. Military formed a cordon round 
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the bank buildings with loaded rifles, ready to hold off a 
surprise attack. 

Soon all the open spaces were filled with fugitives. The 
streets leading out of the town were blocked with vehicles 
of every kind, and the excited mob made it difficult for 
the authorities to maintain order. 

Golden Gate Park, the Fleishhacker playground, Buena 
Vista Park, Lincoln Park, and the Presidio were soon filled 
to overflowing, and there was not a free spot in the whole 
of the great Sutro Park. Even the Oddfellows’, Laurel 
Hill, and Calvary cemeteries were crowded with panic- 
stricken people. 

The churches opened their doors despite the lateness of 
the hour, yet few availed themselves of their shelter, the 
open being preferred to enclosed spaces. 

Priests hurried to the squares on which the frightened 
people were standing fnghtening one another still more. 
The servants of God boarded cars and from their raised 
perches tried to quieten the crowd. 

People who had not visited any church for twenty years 
or more, who had forgotten how to pray, now threw them- 
can on their knees and besought the Creator to protect 

em. 

Mothers and fathers who had lost their children in the 
press, were running about as though possessed, crying the 
names of their darlings. Children separated from their 
parents screamed for their mothers and were knocked over 
and trampled upon. 

Police appeared on all the squares and tried to restore 
quiet with the help of the military. Revolvers and rifles 
cracked out; people whose minds had become unhinged 
were running amok, shooting wildly round them. Police and 
soldiers strove in vain to control the fear-ridden populace. 

Every fresh roar from the subterranean forces roused 
shrieks of horror. There was terror in men’s eyes. Many 
thought the day of judgment had come, that this was the 
end of the world. 

The ships moored to the piers and anchored in the road- 
stead cast off their moorings, weighed anchor, and left the 
harbour in the teeth of the raging storm, heading for the 
open sea. 
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In Market Street masked bandits in three cars appeared 
suddenly in front of the bank quarter. They opened fire 
with machine-guns on the guards, but were dragged from 
their cars and killed by the crowds fighting their way 
through the streets. Many innocent persons perished in 
the mélée. 

Loud speakers with a range of several miles roared 
messages of encouragement into the night, but their cries 
were drowned by the terrified mob and remained unheeded. 

Ethel urged her chauffeur to hurry. In Portola Drive 
she became involved in a dense traffic block. The chauffeur 
was dragged from his seat and shot dead. At once two 
desperate-looking fellows forced their way into the car, 
but at the same moment police appeared, dragged the 
bandits out and shot them on the spot. Mounted police 
forced the crowd on and cleared a passage for the car. 

Ethel took the driver’s seat and drove on as fast as the 
situation permitted. 

One single thought obsessed her: to kill Jack. So much 
was happening that night that no one would inquire as to 
who had murdered him, and she would be rid of her 
tormentor for ever. She had not the slightest idea of the 
danger into which she was running. Howard was forgotten; 
the only figure her mind could conjure up was that of Jack 
Moody. She muttered to herself continually: 

‘“‘He must die! He must die!’’ 

She did not realize what made this such a night of terror, 
ag the people were behaving like maddened beasts. 

e Innipero Serra Boulevard was free from cars. All 
the people from here had long fled to Golf Club Square. 

Beverly Street seemed empty. Ethel pulled up her car 
at the Garfield Street corner and walked on in the dim 
light. ‘‘Your hour has struck, Jack Moody!’’ she 
muttered as she turned in at the doorway. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FOUR 


ADY REDDINGTON was the first to come out of the 
committee-room into the hall. The men followed her, 
all with solemn faces. 

The conference on the Moody case had been short. It 
had been decided, in spite of Kirkwood’s protest, that in 
the name of the committee the blackmailer should be pro- 
hibited from using the club-house, and should be required 
to leave San Francisco as quickly as possible. Police pro- 
ceedings were to be avoided at all costs, in the interests of 
the club’s reputation. The committee were also afraid of 
being subjected to the jeers of the Press and of the public, 
for there were many prominent personalities who had hoped 
to be elected to the committee and had been passed over, 
so that the choice of this newcomer had attracted special 
attention. 

Kirkwood called in one of the boys and asked: 

‘‘Hasn’t my wife arrived yet?’’ 

‘No, Mr. Kirkwood.’’ 

‘“Then get me my house on the telephone at once.’’ 

“Very good, Mr. Kirkwood.’’ 

Howard joined the others, who were grouped round a 
table. 

‘‘My dear Mr. Kirkwood,’’ Woods began, ‘‘we can’t 
spare your feelings: you’ve got to persuade Mr. Moody to 
disappear quietly.’’ 

“It’s a very painful task. Moody is excited and quite 
capable of making a scene.’’ 

“It can’t be helped, Kirkwood,’’ Sexton replied. ‘“You 
introduced him here and are responsible for his election to 
the committee. Now it’s your duty to rid us of him. He 
must be induced to go without fuss.”’ 

A muffled rumble lasting several seconds and increasing 
to a thunderous roar made the company look up in terror. 
Even now they had no idea what was happening in the 
troubled town. 
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Apfelberg and Jameson went to the left-hand window 
and looked anxiously out into the night. 

‘‘But if Moody insists on remaining here, what then? 
Are we going to use force? That will only make things 
worse.’ 

‘‘Don’t give him a chance to speak; tell him straight out 
that we've found out about his past and that if he insists 
on staying we shall inform the police.’’ 

‘Where is he?’’ Mulhany asked. ‘‘I expect he’s drink- 
ing in the bar.”’ 

Hanson appeared in the door and walked up to the 
group. 

‘‘Mr. Kirkwood, your wife left the house some time ago.”’ 

Lady Reddington watched Howard’s face. He had 
pulled out his watch and was comparing the time with 
that shown by the big wall-clock in the middle of the 
room. 

‘“‘She ought to have been here long ago.”’ 

‘‘Mr. Jameson,’’ Sexton asked, ‘‘telephone down to the 
orchestra to get to their places; the guests will be arriving 
any minute now.”’ 

Mulhany laid his hand on Howard’s shoulder. 

“Tf the fellow has a spark of honourable feeling in his 
body he’ll clear out of Fmsco immediately. We can tell 
the papers that Mr. Moody has been called to Europe on 
urgent business.’’ 

“‘My dear Mr. Kirkwood,’’ Lady Reddington had come 
up to him and was speaking in a low voice, ‘‘I understand 
that it is very painful for you to tell Moody this, but he 
has often been a guest in your house and has often been 
seen in company with your wife, so you are the one ta tell 
him that we have finished with him here.”’ 

Kirkwood was obviously uncomfortable. To think that 
even Ethel, usually so keen-sighted, had noticed nothing 
wrong, had even been out in the fellow’s car! 

‘Mr. Jameson,’’ Howard asked, ‘‘please find out where 
Mr. Moody is, but don’t have him brought here. Let me 
know in which room to find him and I’ll go to him. I 
shall have to ask you and Mr. Bourdonne to be present 
at our interview so that we can tell Moody at once what we 
all know about him.”’ 
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‘Yes, Mr. Kirkwood.’’ Jameson turned towards the 
door. 

‘Just wait a moment, Mr. Jameson, I’ll go to the bar; 
Moody is sure to be there. Be ready in case I want you.”’ 

Kirkwood hurried away and Fraser came rushing to the 
window. 

‘‘Gentlemen, the musicians! The whole orchestra are 
out in the street and refuse to take their places.”’ 

‘‘There’s something in the air. Just look at those 
sulphurous clouds; and the sea’s getting rougher,’’ Apfelberg 
said. 

‘‘Can you hear that strange roar?”’ 

‘Fraser, leave the musicians alone for the present; Mr. 
Jameson will come down later and talk to them.’’ 

‘“‘Just listen,’’ Apfelberg repeated. ‘‘It sounds like 
hundreds of aeroplanes flying over the town.’’ 

‘“‘“Gentlemen,’’ Sexton said anxiously, ‘‘I’ve heard a 
noise like that once before in my life and I shall never 
forget it. It was the storm before the great earthquake. 
Quick, let’s get into the open.”’ 

Kirkwood came through the bar door, and at the same 
moment the thunderous, muffled rumbling was heard again. 

“T couldn’t find Moody anywhere, and now a boy tells 
se he left the building immediately after his telephone 
call.’’ 

‘‘Ah, it was getting a bit hot for him here; he has cleared 
out.”’ 

‘‘Let’s drop this business now; I tell you again gentle- 
men, it would be wise to get outside at once. Just look at 
the sea; all the ships are leaving the harbour.”’ 

‘Don’t be childish, Sexton!’’ laughed Lady Reddington. 
“Even if the whole of California is shattered to pieces, 
nothing can happen to this building.’’ 

A red glare in the sky brought them all to the windows. 
Then a rending crash was heard, but it did not come from 
the sky. The earth seemed to sway, the heavy metal 
chandeliers fell from the ceiling. Whisky and beer glasses 
clattered together with the tray to the floor; chairs and 
tables rocked; books fell from the shelves; the large table 
with the newspapers slid to the middle of the hall. Flash 
after flash of lightning jerked across the firmament. 
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The men reeled, and Apfelberg, Sexton, and Kirkwood 
ran out through the front door. Lady Reddington fell 
into an arm-chair. 

Then the air trembled under what sounded like a cannon- 
ade, like drum-fire from innumerable batteries. 

The boys rushed shrieking to the door; screams came 
from the artistes’ rooms above; the black servants roared 
like wild animals. 

Bourdonne rushed out of his office to the stairs, and at 
the very moment the wooden landing split and the stairs 
fell from their supports to the ground with a loud crash, 
shattering a large arm-chair and the chimneypiece. The 
secretary sprang down to the hall below, injured himself, 
and lay there moaning. 

The din was appalling. It sounded like the opening of 
a bombardment. Outside, stones, heavy rafters, scaffold- 
ing and iron traverses came raining down. The windows 
splintered, the sashes snapped, and the room was half- 
filled with falling rubble. 

The company stood transfixed, gazing in horror at the 
devastation. 

Ashen pale, Apfelberg, Kirkwood, and Sexton reappeared 
in the hall, followed by the screaming boys and most of 
the staff. 

The noise above the building became less violent, and 
finally ceased altogether. 

Williams, the black waiter, came dashing in with the 
gleam of madness in his eye. Emitting a bestial roar, lips 
flecked with foam, he leapt up the heap of debris by the 
window. His yells infected the boys and some of the blacks, 
and the wardrobe attendant burst into hysterical cries. 

Again the ground rocked, throwing the people one 
against another, and then suddenly the light went out. 

The niggers and boys redoubled their mad screams and 
Bridget Montgomery’s cries rose to an_ ear-splitting 
shriek. 

Then the subterranean heavings were stilled and a match 
flickered up. 

Woods was standing by the wall and the light from the 
little flame showed that he was holding a revolver in his 
outstretched hand. 
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‘Quiet!’ He thundered with his deep bass voice. 
‘‘Brooks, come here and pick up one of the chandeliers.’’ 

A pocket lamp revealed the confusion in the hall. 

Soon a few candles were burning and the horrified com- 
pany looked at the window wall. Under the dust and 
fallen masonry Williams lay moaning. He had climbed 
high up the heap in the darkness, had slipped, and had 
been buried by the collapsing wall. He was quickly freed 
and was found to be only slightly injured. 

In a state of panic, Miss Rosie Wyman appeared, followed 
by Myrtle Heppel the dancer and the two dancing partners. 
They were already in their costumes and their gaily-coloured 
figures had an eerie effect. Elsie Ray’s clothing consisted 
solely of two glittering sheaths over her breasts and another 
round her loins. In spite of the shattering cataclysm that 
was in progress, the niggers’ eyes gleamed at the sight of 
that lovely female form. 

Lady Reddington was busy attending to the raving cloak- 
room attendant. 

‘‘Don’t be afraid, my dear,’’ Woods said in a trembling 
voice. ‘‘The hotel buildings above us have collapsed and 
buried our club-house. There are thousands of tons of 
debris on top of us. But we have plenty of strong arms 
among us and should soon be able to dig our way out.”’ 

Michael Herrgott, grey of face, tottered through the door, 
moaning: 

‘“Hell broken loose!’’ 

Obeying an irresistible impulse, and as though their 
voices were controlled by some strange force, these people 
were unable to speak the word ‘‘earthquake’’. 

Once more the boys set up their howling, Bridget 
Montgomery shrieked madly, and little Kitty’s lips twitched 
while the tears rolled down her black cheeks. The negroes 
were all wailing together, each trying to drown the others. 

Mulhany led Bridget and the boys out of the hall. 

A fresh tremor shook the building, and the buried men 
and women could hear the muffled sound of thunder. 
Everything rocked again. At the last moment Jameson 
and Sexton picked up the chandeliers. The niggers tried 
to run out, but a loud ‘‘Halt!’’ from Woods forced them 
to remain where they were. The tremor died away and 
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the panic-stricken people quietened down. Mulhany and 
Lady Reddington came back into the hall. 

“Quiet! There’s no reason to be afraid. The exits are 
all blocked. The doors must not be opened.’’ 

A deep silence reigned in the room. Woods went on: 

“Tt can’t be more than a day or two before we are 
rescued; meanwhile we must make up our minds what has 
to be done.’’ 

Howard Kirkwood had collapsed in a corner unobserved. 
Now he pulled himself together and stepped heavily 
forward. Where was Ethel? What had happened to her? 
She must have been on the way when the earthquake had 
first shaken the town. If she had been driving between 
the high rows of houses she must surely have perished 
beneath the collapsing masonry. It was horrible to think 
that she might be lying somewhere buried alive, while he 
sat here a prisoner, unable to go and look for her. 
Involuntarily he moaned aloud: ‘“‘Ethel, Ethel; my wife!”’ 

He looked round the circle questioningly. 

“God in heaven! My wife was on her way here when 

the first shock came. If she was driving up just at that 
moment, she must have been crushed by the falling build- 
ings.’ 
‘‘No! No car was on its way here. I was standing at 
the window and could see the full length of the avenue. 
When the first shock came there was no one below but the 
orchestra in front of the building. I saw them suddenly 
make off down the road. They must have seen the hotel 
above us tottering.”’ 

Kirkwood breathed a sigh of relief. 

“‘Aren't you mistaken, Mr. Bourdonne? Didn’t a white 
cabriolet drive up?’”’ 

‘No, certainly not. There were no cars except those 
belonging to you gentlemen parked on the opposite side 
of the street. They must certainly have been buried.”’ 

“You must forgive my excitement, but I am anxious 
about my wife.’’ 

““We are anxious about our families too, my dear 
Kirkwood, and can only hope that no harm has come to 
them. Since the last earthquake, the town has adopted 
a better type of building and won’t have suffered much. 
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Of course houses which are in course of erection like the 
two hotels above us can’t stand up to such severe shocks.”’ 

Woods turned to Brooks: 

‘Mr. Brooks, go down to the porters’ rooms with the 
staff. You, Mr. Marchand and Mr. Herrgott, stay here. 
Mr. Aufrecht, have a meal prepared for the men below. 
They must have their supper, and then we'll set to work 
and try to make our way out.”’ 

Reluctantly the staff left the hall. 

‘‘How are we off for provisions, Mr. Jameson?”’ 

‘“‘Mr. Marchand knows most about that.’’ 

‘Well, Mr. Marchand, how long can we manage? There 
are a lot of mouths to feed.’’ 

‘‘We’ve bought in enormous quantities of meat, fish, 
vegetables, delikatessen, and other provisions for to-night, 
Mr. Woods, and there are large supplies of tinned foods 
and meat in the cold-storage. We had prepared for 
several days, as to-morrow is Sunday and Mr. Brooks said 
we should be having a lot of guests. There’s plenty of 
flour and lots of ready-cooked food.”’ 

‘‘Have we plenty of water?’’ Apfelberg asked. 

“T’ll go and see at once,’’ cried the bartender, and 
hurried out. 

All were wrought up to a state of great tension. Lady 
Reddington asked the artistes to retire to the rooms 
upstairs, change, and then come down to dinner. 

‘‘The water’s not running,’’ Ferguson reported, return- 
ing from the bar. Every face expressed alarm. 

‘‘There’s enough water in the kitchen cauldrons.’’ 

““All fresh meat should be roasted or boiled at once,’’ 
Woods ordered. ‘‘It will keep longer.”’ 

‘We have a large supply of ice in the cold-storage room, 
and there are frigidaires too.’’ 

‘They won’t be much good; no electric current.’’ 

Again fear showed itself in the faces of the prisoners. 

‘What about bread?’’ 

“We can bake some. There are five sacks of wheat flour 
downstairs.’’ 

“Is there enough fuel in the house?’”’ 

‘“‘There’s a cellar full of briquettes and another of 
anthracite.’’ 
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‘‘We’ll have to ration it. All perishable goods must be 
used first. It may be days before we’re rescued, and mean- 
while we'll try to make our own way out. Everyone 
must help. I am hoping we shall succeed in a few 
hours.”’ 

‘‘Good God! Look!’’ Bourdonne cried. Smoke was 
coming through the door. 

All these people who had been buried alive were again 
seized with fear. Fire in the house and no water! Bridget 
and the little negress came rushing in. 

‘Everything full of smoke, over there, everything 
burning.”’ 

The negroes and boys came running in, all shouting 
together. 

‘*Silence, quiet, quiet!’’ Woods cried above the noise. 
‘‘Apfelberg, Kirkwood, Jameson, and you, Fraser, search 
the night wing of the building. I’ll go in the opposite direc- 
tion with a few men. Pull down the door curtains and use 
them to put out the flames.”’ 

The men hurried out of the hall and Lady Reddington 
did her best to quieten those who had remained behind. 
Turning to the chief, she said: ‘“‘Mr. Marchand.’’ 

‘“Madame?’’ 

‘‘When the gentlemen come back I’ll go with you to the 
kitchen and store rooms and examine the supplies. [ll 
make myself responsible for the provisions.’’ 

“Ou, Madame.”’ 

“‘Mr. Aufrecht, is there a lot of wine and spints in the 
cellars?”’ 

‘Yes, Madame, four thousand bottles of wine, twelve 
barrels of beer, and a lot of spirits and liqueurs.’’ 

‘All strong drink must be locked away to prevent the 
negroes getting at it. Have we a place that can be locked 
up as well as the wine cellar?”’ 

‘‘There’s a lumber room with an iron door.”’ 

‘“‘That’s good. I hope there’s plenty of soda-water and 
minerals ?’’ 

“Yes, Lady Reddington; the dealer was here only this 
morning and I saw the cases being unloaded; the bartender 
has the invoices.”’ 

‘Very good. Water is important in situations like this. 
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We shall have to ration, anyhow, and serve out wine and 
water alternately.’’ 

Several gentlemen came in, their clothes and hands soiled. 

When they opened the door a cloud of thick black smoke 
drove into the hall. The door was shut again immediately. 

‘‘There’s no sign of fire; the smoke is coming from the 
kitchen ovens. The chimney must have been blocked with 
débris so that the smoke couldn’t find a way out.’’ 
Apfelberg reported. ‘‘Fraser raked out the fires and is 
watching over them.”’ 

Howard Kirkwood mechanically pulled out his watch. 

‘‘My watch has stopped at twenty-five past nine.’’ 

All the others made the same discovery. 

‘‘That’s always the way in an earthquake; all watches 
stop,’’ Sexton declared. 

Once more a violent shock made the building totter. 
People and furniture were thrown one upon the other. The 
club was filled with roars, screams, and wails. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FIVE 


| (poeta aie fires followed the earthquake, and soon 
houses were burning in various quarters of the town. 
A tidal wave, yards high, destroyed the docks and flooded 
the harbour quarter to the west side of San Francisco, 
many ships being destroyed. The east side and Oakland 
suffered less in this way. 

The waterworks were still functioning, but the mains had 
burst, so that the fire brigade could only master the flames 
in districts near the sea-front. In the other quarters 
pioneers were blowing up the houses adjoining burning 
buildings to stop the spread of the fire. 

Those large buildings which had been recently erected 
suffered less than the older ones. Plates, electric signs, 
decorations and ornaments broke off and crashed down. 
Chinatown was almost completely destroyed. 

From time to time explosions shook the air as tanks blew 
up in various directions. 

Deep darkness covered all streets which were not lighted 
by burning houses. Military and police carned torches as 
emergency lighting. At eleven o’clock the commandant 
proclaimed martial law. 

Although minor tremors continued to be felt, dubious 
individuals were slinking about the remote silent streets, 
trying to force their way into houses. Wherever such 
looters were caught they were placed against the wall and 
shot. 

When the earth had settled down again, the ferry from 
Oakland began to bring over numbers of sinister characters. 
The jetties were guarded by police and marines, and all 
suspicious persons, or persons known to the police, were 
prohibited from landing. 

In the early stages of the disaster, men had arrived from 
ae in the neighbourhood by car and motor-lorry 
to help. 

In the parks, too, and all open spaces to which the 
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inhabitants of the unhappy town had fied, police and 
soldiers were in control. Ambulances were continually 
driving through the streets carrying sick and injured, or 
people whom the disaster had driven out of their senses, 
to those hospitals which the earthquake had spared. 

At dawn a canvas encampment sprang up along the 
Presidio, in the Golden Gate Park and in the Military 
Reservation, for the regular hospitals were quite unable 
to accommodate the flood of new patients. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-SIX 


H IS head covered with blood and a heavy beam across 
his legs, Jack lay unconscious on the carpet at the 
foot of the carved bedstead. 

Not far from the unconscious man, in a pool of water, 
among overthrown furniture and débris, cowered Ethel 
Kirkwood, dressed only in a long embroidered night- 
dress. Her eyes were closed and she was breathing 
heavily. 

A glare of fire shone through the window; the house on 
the opposite side was in flames. Bells and whistles sounded 
muffled and shmill. Cries and calls rose above the crash 
of bursting walls and the splintering of rafters. 

From time to time flashes shot up and explosions 
momentanly drowned the turmoil. 

Moody moved, and a moan came from his breast. 

Slowly Ethel raised her head, opened her eyes, and looked 
around her, dazed. She must try to remember how she 
came here, what had happened. Soon she recalled those 
dreadful minutes of struggle with that blackguard, who had 
blackmailed and persecuted her. 

She had reached Jack’s home in a state of exhaustion, 
her fingers clutching her handbag, resolved to use her 
weapon when the right moment came. On the landing she 
had had to pause for rest. Once more that dizziness had 
come over her which had caused her such uneasiness 
recently. With an effort she struggled up the remaining 
stairs. Before she reached the top, Moody opened the 
door. 

“Hello, my dear; you look pale; come in quickly. I'll 
mix you a Manhattan and you’ll be O.K. at once.’’ 

Moody was very drunk. 

Ethel dropped into a chair. She wanted to collect herself, 
for this was the moment of reckoning. 

“Did you come through the streets half naked like that, 
my love?’’ 
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Ethel looked down at her shoulders. In her excitement 
she had left her heavy brocade cape in the car. 

“Drink this; it will brace you up.”’ 

She swallowed the potent drink in long draughts. The 
spirit burned her throat like flame. She looked out of the 
window, heard the muffled rumble, long-drawn, uncanny. 

‘‘Well, Baby, come into the bedroom and undress and 
you'll soon feel better.’’ 

He went ahead without waiting for her answer. 

‘“‘T’ll stay here. You’re drunk.”’ 

‘‘Don’t talk nonsense. Come in here.”’ 

The young woman cowered in her chair. She was trying 
to think, but could not control her mind. What was she 
doing here? Oughtn’t she to have been at the California 
Gentlemen’s Club with her husband long ago? Coloured 
rings whirled before her eyes. 

‘‘What’s the matter? How much longer are you going 
to take to make up your mind?’’ Jack’s voice was hoarse 
and the words came heavily from his lips. Since arriving 
home he had been drinking spirits ceaselessly. 

‘“‘T’m coming.’’ 

Ethel got up, took the weapon from her bag, concealed 
her hand behind her back, and went into the bedroom. 

She looked round for Moody; then suddenly felt herself 
seized from behind. 

‘“What’s this; you were going to kill me?’’ 

He struggled with her, pressed her so tight against him 
that it was impossible for her to use the revolver. 

‘“‘Let go, you cad! Let me go, you criminal! Leave 
go, I tell you!’’ 

“Will you keep still, you little snake!’’ 

He pressed one hand over her mouth while with the 
other he tried to drag the revolver away. 

Ethel defended herself with all the strength she could 
summon, but could do nothing against the man’s brute 
strength. He threw her to the floor so violently that she 
was all but stunned. But she still held the revolver tight 
between her figers and struggled to free her hand. He 
brought his fist crashigg into her face, and twisted himself 
so that suddenly he was lying on her right arm. Ethel did 
not loose her hold of the revolver, but pressed the trigger 
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twice. The bullets shattered the large mirror of the 
dressing-table and a bottle of perfume. Moody forced his 
head round and buried his teeth deep into the hand which 
held the deadly weapon. 

Ethel opened her hand with a shriek. Jack seized the 
revolver and hurled it away from him. 

‘‘So you were going to kill me, you little beast?”’ 

Then he struck at her like a madman. She gripped his 
throat with her fingers but he freed himself and sprang 
up. In a flash, Ethel was on her feet too. She threw 
herself upon her tormentor. No longer aware of what she 
was doing, she kicked at him and tore at his face with 
her nails. 

‘You must die. I’m going to kill you, you blackmailing 
brute! ’’ 

He tore her dress and underlinen in shreds from her 
body and she went on fighting in only shoes and stockings. 
Then Jack suddenly stepped back a pace, crooked his arm, 
and drove his clenched fist into the exhausted woman’s 
stomach. With a moan she collapsed. 

“‘T’ll show you, you slut! So you were going to get 
me out of the way were you?’’ He reeled to the bed, 
threw her the silk nighfdress, and shouted: 

“Put that on and get into bed; I’ll show you who's 
master here.”’ 

Her body ached and smarted unspeakably from the 
blows, and, whimpering, she drew the garment over her 
bruised body. She was still possessed by the desire to kill 
Moody. She would wait until he was asleep, and would 
then wind a towel round his neck and strangle him. This 
beast in human shape must die a painful death. Auto- 
matically she pulled her shoes from her feet. Where was 
the revolver? She looked round, seeking it. 

“Get up!’’ Jack roared at her. He was himself 
exhausted. His face was bruised, one eye was black and 
swollen. 

“Are you coming ?’’ 

He stood before the shattered mirror, poured eau-de- 
ie on to a handkerchief and bathed the wounds in his 
ace. 

At this moment a blinding flash lit up the room, and 
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immediately a terrific thunder-peal made the air quiver. 
It seemed to Jack as though the floor of the room had 
suddenly sprung upwards. He reeled. 

‘‘An earthquake!’’ 

This cry of horror came hoarsely from his lips; his eyes 
seemed to bulge from their sockets. He was in the gnp 
of a mortal fear. He staggered towards the door. Then 
the ceiling of the room split across, and a heavy beam 
dropped a few centimetres slowly, and then came crashing 
down, striking the back of Jack’s head and hurling him to 
the floor, where he lay unconscious. 

Mortar, plaster, and dirt fell down through the hole in 
the ceiling and heaped itself in the dusty room. 

Ethel had twice tried to raise herself after the light 
went out. Then a heavy table from the neighbouring room 
was sent flying in by a fresh upheaval and struck Ethel’s 
forehead. She swooned away. 


How long she had been lying there she did not know. 
Suddenly, as though from the distance, she heard the ring- 
ing of bells, screams and calls for help. It was a long time 
before she could remember what had happened. 

There lay the brute she had wanted to kill, had to kill. 
Perhaps fate had forestalled her; perhaps he had died of 
his injuries. 

Flames lit up the room. 

Ethel looked towards the window and saw that the house 
opposite was ablaze. Safety ladders could be seen outlined 
against the fire, and like ghosts firemen armed with axes 
were climbing up and down. Sheaves of flames licked 
upwards. Screams reached Ethel’s ears through the closed 
windows. 

A moan from Moody startled the woman. Anxiously 
she watched the stunned man raise his right hand and pass 
it over his face to wipe away the blood from his brow. 
The flames glowing through the smoke threw mysterious 
shadows over the walls. 

vee had happened? The scoundrel had cried ‘‘Earth- 
quake!”’ 

Then she remembered Howard. What in heaven’s name 
had happened to him? Was he lying under the ruins of 
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the club-house? Had the palace withstood the earth- 
quake? Was her husband still alive?”’ 

Some plaster broke away from the ceiling and fell with 
a crash at Ethel’s feet. 

She could not stay here, must not in any circumstances 
be found in this house with Moody. 

An increased din came up from the street. Cries for help 
sounded through the night, and a heavy explosion shook 
the window-panes. Shots rang out and cries of 
“‘Halt!’’ 

Ethel closed her eyes in exhaustion, then roused herself 
forcibly. She looked round about her on the floor. Where 
were her clothes? Where were her shoes? At last she 
caught sight of her frock, crept over the débris, pushed 
aside overturned chairs, and picked up her beautiful frock, 
now a torn ruin. Under the chest of drawers she discovered 
the revolver. Stretching herself full length, she seized the 
weapon and hid it in her handbag, which she had also 
found again. 

Loud moans from Moody reminded Ethel of her situation. 
If she shot him now and then fled, no one would find out 
that she had done it. But she could not go out; her dress 
was in tatters and the streets were full of people. She 
could not venture from the house in her pink négligée. 

Yes, he must die; that lying mouth must be silenced for 
ever. Never again should this man plunge others into 
misery. 

‘Water, water!’’ Moody gasped. Ethel dragged herself 
towards him, and then her strength failed her. 

‘‘Water, a drink of water!’’ His voice was weak, almost 
inaudible. 

Ethel nerved herself and looked in horror at Moody’s 
bloodstained face. She raised her hand, and discovered 
to her horror that it too was smeared with blood. Painfully 
she heaved herself up and tried to walk a few paces, holding 
to a beam which hung down from the ceiling. This gave 
way and crashed down at Ethel’s feet. She reeled back, 
regained control of herself, then stood still for a moment 
clutching the foot of the bed, until finally she climbed over 
the fallen beam and dragged herself step by step to the 
bathroom. There she picked her way over fallen furniture 
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and disordered carpets and finally clung to the doorpost, 
completely exhausted. 

It was a few seconds before she recovered. She tried to 
open the door, which had jammed, but as she wrenched at 
it with all her strength, the door-frame broke away from 
the wall and fell into the room, throwing the woman to 
the floor. Immediately she pulled herself up and crept into 
the neighbouring room, where she tottered about groping, 
without herself knowing what she wanted, then sank to 
her knees beside Moody. 

‘‘Water, just a drop of water!’’ Moody moaned. 

Ethel stared at him, and her face hardened. 

‘‘There is no water.”’ 

At her words Moody opened his eyes a little and looked 
about him dazed. He tried to get up, but fell back, his 
face twisted with pain. The heavy loose beam still lay 
across his legs. Ethel struggled to free him from the 
burden, then she supported him and managed to lift him 
into a sitting position, his back against the foot of the 
bed. 

On the big sofa which had been rolled into the middle 
of the room lay his jacket. Ethel seized the garment and 
began to go through the pockets. She had remembered 
the letter, the dangerous letter which would betray 
her. 

‘“What are you looking for in my coat?’’ 

Ethel wheeled round. Moody looked at her with a 
cynical smile. The bloodstained, but still pallid face looked 
mask-like. 

‘The letter. I want the letter!”’ 

“It isn’t here.’” He paused. It was obvious that talking 
caused him great pain. ‘‘Now you... you’re... in 
a trap.”’ 

He tried to raise himself, but sank back heavily. 

‘“Where’s the letter? You promised it me!’’ 

“You'll never . . . never get it back. You shall live 
in fear . . . for ever.’”’ 

‘You blackguard!’’ 

‘Bring me water.’’ 

‘‘There is no water, and even if there were I wouldn't 
get it for you.”’ 
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Seizing the bed-curtain, the stricken man tried to wipe 
his face, but gave it up with a low moan. 

A deafening roar, as a building blew up, drowned Jack’s 
reply. With a crash, a wall of the burning house in Beverly 
Street collapsed. Screams rose from the sfreet: 

“Get out of the way; look out; look out there!’’ 

Moody turned his head slightly towards the window and 
again an ugly smile twisted his face. 

‘‘An earthquake! . . . An earthquake was to bring me 
. . . luck; this one . . . this one has brought me bad 
luck!’’ He had to pause for breath. ‘‘A prisoner with 
me? ... Fine, what? .. . suppose we’re found here 
together? In your nightdress with me.... In the 
rumpled bed... .”’ 

Unbridled hatred blazed from Ethel’s eyes as she listened. 

‘Shut up, you cad!”’ 

‘‘The respected, distinguished Mrs. Kirkwood in her 
beautiful nightdress . . . in the nightdress which her lover 
. . . bought for secret hours of love . . . in which she held 
him in her arms!’’ 

With a suppressed cry, Ethel tore the garment from her 
body and threw the lace coverlet of the bed over her 
shoulders. 

‘Pah, what a disgusting beast you are!’’ 

“‘T’m not going to die here like a dog; suffocate, burn 
to death . . . go to the window... call... call for 
help.’’ 

Ethel drew back from him and her fists clenched. 

“Never, never! Better burn beyond recognition than 
be discovered here with you. No one shall know of my 
shame. The whole street is on fire and soon the flames will 
reach this house too, and no one guesses we’re here. The 
townspeople have fled long ago. You shall die; you must 
die, for if not you’ll make others unhappy, and that I mean 
to prevent.’’ 

‘“They’ll come and rescue us.’’ 

‘I'd rather kill you with my own hands.”’ 

Moody let his eyes wander round the room. Then he 
saw the revolver which he had taken from the desperate 
woman. Fear seized him lest she should keep her word 
and kill him. 
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Ethel guessed what was passing through his mind. 

‘‘T don’t want to die miserably here,’’ he cried. ‘‘If you 
don’t call for help, I will.’’ 

Summoning all his energy, Jack strove to rise. He took 
hold of the edge of the bed and managed to get to his 
knees. 

Ethel snatched at her bag and opened it. Moody was 
watching her. 

‘‘Want to make yourself pretty for the fireman, eh? 
Powder . . . touch up your lips? . . . Then don’t forget 
to pull off that coverlet . . . so that they can see your 
. . . all your charms.”’ 

‘You miserable hound! You shall do no more harm!’’ 

‘You dare abuse me?”’ 

“Scoundrel, blackmailer, thief!’’ 

‘Those were different names you whispered . . . when 
you were lying in my arms. . . 

‘“‘Liar! You made me drunk that time in Pressburg and 
took advantage of my helplessness.’’ 

‘‘You knew well enough what you were doing.”’ 

“Liar. Liar! Every word you speak is a lie. You’re 
a crook of the lowest type!’’ 

‘‘Why have you listened to me so often?’’ 

‘You know well enough. From fear of scandal. Because 
you always threatened to betray me.’’ 

“That something your husband couldn’t offer you had 
something to do with it.’’ 

‘Oh, what a contemptible hound you are!’’ 

“You could have been rid of me long ago. But you 
liked it, and wouldn’t, didn’t want to give it up.”’ 

“Liar, you low-down liar! You know I’ve loathed and 
hated you since we first came fogether.’’ 

“You've said so often enough, but you always forget 
it in my arms. If you’d done as I kept asking you to do 
lately, you’d have been rid of me long since.’’ 

‘“‘So I was to rob my husband of half a million. It 
wasn’t enough that I had given you my whole fortune? I 
was to steal from my husband.”’ 

‘‘The idiot is rich enough after all.”’ 

“T warn you, don’t talk like that about the best man 
in the world. Do you suppose he has eamed his money 
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to waste it on a creature like you? Just because his wife 
was silly enough to trust a crook.”’ 

“I know all that by heart. It isn’t the first time it has 
happened to me. Come and help me; I can’t stand this 

ain any longer.”’ 

‘You'll have to wait a long time before I raise a finger 
to help you. I'll just stay here and quietly watch you die.’’ 

‘You bitch! I’ll manage without you; but now there'll 
be no need for me to shout fo the world that Mrs. Ethel 
Kirkwood was my mistress.’’ 

He tried to raise himself further, but collapsed, screaming 
with pain. 

‘“‘Oh Hell! It feels as if my skull was broken and my 
spine too.”’ 

‘‘The justice of God.’’ 

‘You slut! Why should God punish only me? You're 
just as guilty.’’ 

“‘T shall be saved; but you, you will die in dreadful pain. 
Then I'll confess everything to my husband, no matter 
what becomes of me.”’ 

‘‘What becomes of you? You're a harlot already.”’ 

Ethel trembled in every limb. 

“T was your harlot; you made me one; but you shall 

y for it, you reptile. If you escape your just fate here, 
I'll tell the whole story to the police, and that you tried 
to persuade me to rob my husband.’’ 

““We'll see about that.’’ ; 

‘‘T can prove through my bank that I’ve had to give 
you all my fortune as hush money.’”’ 

““Now go to the window and cry for help. I can’t stand 
this pain any longer.”’ ‘s 

““Never.”’ 

‘Then I’ll shout out that I’m dying of pain and thirst. 
Fetch me a bottle of soda-water from the kitchen.’’ 

Ethel backed slowly towards the large divan, fetched 
her bag out from under the torn dress, and took hold of the 
revolver. 

“If you open your mouth fo shout I’ll kill you.’’ 

“Drop that gun.”’ 

_ “No, now your time has come. Tell me where my letter 
is and I'll give you your life.’’ 
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“T’ve got it in my trunk in the hotel; you shall have it 
in the morning.”’ 

‘‘So you've got to lie, even dying. You've got the letter 
here; tell me where it is and you shall live.’’ 

“Do you want to be a murderess? What good will it 
do you to kill me? If you do you'll never get the letter.”’ 

‘Tell me where that letter is, and quick; tell me, tell me!’’ 

She levelled the revolver at him. 

‘‘Where is that letter?’’ 

‘“‘At my lawyer’s. Do be sensible! If you shoot me...” 

‘‘You’re lying; you have no lawyer in Frisco or anywhere 
else.’’ 

‘‘Ethel, my dear.”’ 

“Stop that! If you don’t tell me where that letter is, 
you die, and I go to the cliffs and throw myself over. Then 
the world will never know I killed you or how I died 
myself.”’ 

‘“‘Give me that revolver; put it down at once.”’ 

Ethel slowly backed towards the door, the revolver cover- 
ing the crouching man. 

“If you don’t throw me that gun at once, I'll shout for 
help so loud that they’ll hear me below in spite of the din.”’ 

‘‘T dare you to do it; I dare you!’’ 

She came nearer to him. 
cae shout and you have all four shots through your 


y. 

‘Ethel, don’t be silly; we’re in a ghastly position. Ethel, 

it’s true on my word of honour. I] love you. You're the 
only woman I’ve ever loved in my life.’’ 

‘‘Are you trying to trap me with words? Do you think 
you're going to take*me in with more lies? Do you think 
I’m drunk, as I was in Pressburg?”’ 

“On my honour, Ethel, sweetheart.’’ 

“You dare speak of honour?’’ 

‘IT swear by all that’s sacred.”’ 

“You rotten hypocrite! What is sacred to you? I know 
there’s not a syllable of truth in anything you say.”’ 

Moody was afraid for his life. The coward who had 
ruined so many people and who had a human life on his 
conscience, dared not end his miserable existence. If only 
he could move! 
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“Ethel, my love, I believe my spine is injured, and the 
pain in my head is awful. I shall be a cripple for life I 
know. Ethel, you belong to me, you can’t go back to 
your husband. Come Ethel, be a dear and help me.”’ 

‘“‘I wouldn’t help you if you were dying by inches in 
the most dreadful agony. You’ve deserved a much severer 
punishment. You’re the worst criminal under God’s heaven.”’ 

Jack’s eyes glowed; fever seized upon his body. 

“You beast! Are you going to shout for help or not? 
I’ have you on the electric chair, you crawling murderess. 
Call for help!’ 

‘‘No! A thousand times no!”’ 

Moody looked searchingly round him while Ethel watched 
his every movement. She knew he was up to some low 
trick. 

‘‘Take care!’’ Shecried. ‘‘Take care! If you try any 
tricks I’ll shoot at once.”’ 

His right hand was resting on a sofa cushion. He clawed 
his fingers into it and mastered the appalling pain. Then, 
exerting all his strength, he threw himself sideways and 
hurled the cushion at Ethel. It struck her in the face. 
She fired, staggered back a step, and fell backwards over 
an overturned chair. The revolver fell from her hand. 

Moody passed his hand over his temple, where the bullet 
had grazed him, looked in horror at his blood-stained hand, 
and cned with all the force of his lungs: 

‘Help! Help!’”’ 

With one bound Ethel was at his side. She dragged the 
eiderdown from the bed and threw it over Moody’s head. 
He tried to defend himself, and reaching out from under 
the quilt, he seized her legs. She reeled and fell over Jack, 
who had himself fallen sideways to the ground. His muffled 
cries for help still came from below the quilt. He buried 
his nails deep in Ethel’s calves, tearing the skin. 

“You cursed strumpet; to hell with you! You beast! 
You bitch! You slut! Help! help!’’ 

With her whole weight, Ethel dragged the quilt over the 
shrieking, struggling man and forced him down. He got 
one arm free and struck at her with his clenched fist; then 
she covered him completely with the quilt, seized a cushion 
from the floor, and pressed it over his head. Jack’s 
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struggles grew weaker; slowly and heavily his legs stiffened. 

In his terror of death, Moody had resorted to the trick 
of shamming dead. Then this raving woman would let him 
go. Suddenly he threw the quilt from him and kicked at 
Ethel. She started back. 

‘‘Murder! Help, help!’’ Jack roared. 

In a flash Ethel was beside him, once more pressing the 
eiderdown against his face. Moody heaved himself up, 
hurled the woman away from him, and then swooned. 

Ethel rose, breathing heavily, completely exhausted, her 
body covered with wounds and scratches. She looked in 
horror at the unconscious man, watched him attentively. 

The din from the street sounded louder. The whole block 
of buildings was ablaze. The adjoining blocks had been 
blown up to localize the fire. Signals and whistles sounded 
uninterruptedly. 

Slowly Ethel realized what she had done. She felt no 
spark of fear, remorse, only an infinite weariness in her 
limbs and head. She bent low over Moody and stared into 
his face, then tottered to the door. She found the revolver 
lying in front of her and kicked it into the comer of the 
room. Not knowing what she was doing, she picked up 
the nightdress from the floor, drew it on, took her tattered 
evening gown, and without another look at Jack, opened 
the door. Thick smoke poured into the room, and before 
she could see the door again she collapsed on the threshold 
in the dense, acrid fumes. 

No. 47 Beverly Street was on fire. A shower of sparks 
had ignited the curtains at an open window of the top floor. 
The stairs were quickly ablaze. Ladders were leaned 
against the house from below and firemen in helmets and 
carrying torches hurried up the rungs. The windowpanes 
and sashes were smashed. 

‘‘Human lives in danger!’’ 

The signal was passed down, then one of the rescuers 
entered the bedroom and saw the unconscious figures on 
the floor. 

In a very short space of time the two were brought into 
safety, and then the house was completely gutted. Only a 
few minufes later flames destroyed the room in which these 
two human beings had fought out a battle of life and death. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-SEVEN 


GC. yellow, the sun rose from the sea. The sea 
was now calm; there was nothing to show that a few 
hours before it had been raging furiously; a wave, house- 
high, had swept up over the shore, causing immeasurable 
damage to both life and property. 

Despairing people were wandering about Frisco, seeking 
their dear ones or standing by the grave of all their hopes. 

Heavy clouds of smoke hung over the unhappy town, 
fires flickered in all directions. Those of the inhabitants 
who had believed that the earthquake would not lay Frisco 
completely in ruins, found their faith justified. The large 
buildings stood almost unharmed, only a few of any kind 
having collapsed. Most of the damage had been done by 
fire and the tidal wave. The harbour was completely 
devastated, and with few exceptions all docks, piers, and 
warehouses had been destroyed. 

The radio stations had also been wrecked. No shore 
transmitter had been able to send out a cry for help into the 
night, as the first shock had put the wireless station out of 
action. The cargo steamer Vancouver of the Columbia and 
Alaska Line, which had been lying in the roads and had 
weathered the storm, had been able, half an hour after the 
first shock, to send the tragic tidings out into the world. 

Help had hurried in from all sides, by sea, by air, by 
rail and by road. But the underworld had also swarmed 
in from far and near in the hope of valuable loot. 

Though these vultures had lost no time, the military from 
the neighbouring stations were on the spot with equal 
promptitude. The courts martial were relentless, and every 
looter took his life in his hands. 

Gypsy Donoghue, America’s most desperate bank raider 
had flown in from Chicago in his private aeroplane accom- 
panied by six desperadoes. 

Military wireless received news of Gypsy’s arrival, and 
when the plane landed the gang were seized. Donoghue’s 
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gang heard of their chief’s arrest and at once dashed to 
Frisco to release him. A pitched battle ensued. The gang, 
which had divided into three groups to storm the prison, 
were surrounded in the Civic Centre Park. They refused 
to surrender, and began to shoot, using machine-guns, 
hand-grenades and bombs until they were themselves merci- 
lessly mown down. 

As early as the second day there were signs of a food 
shortage. But the worst feature was that, as a result of 
the bursting of the water mains, the water supply was 
giving out. 

On the morning after the catastrophe, people had 
returned to their homes, at least all those whose homes 
the earthquake and fire had spared. There was a raid on 
the provision shops, and within a few hours prices rose 
thirty- and even fiftyfold, until the Commandant gave out 
that all profiteers would be shot. Immediately the prices 
dropped again, and when on the third day after the disaster, 
long trains of lorries and cars arrived with food, the 
profiteers who had scrambled to buy up at high pnices 
everything they could lay hands on, lost their money. 

Work was begun feverishly on the water-mains, as there 
were fears of plague. Water was brought in in tank cars 
and rationed. 

In many places workmen were busy clearing the débris 
of buildings which had collapsed or been blown up. People 
who lay buried beneath the ruins, both dead and alive, 
were dug out. Wailing children sought for their parents, 
mothers and fathers raved through the streets of the town 
looking for their lost dear ones. Funeral processions passed 
constantly through the town. The number of victims 
exceeded ten thousand. At nightfall, only police, firemen, 
military, and the men working without interruption at 
rescue work were allowed to remain outside. Anyone found 
without a permit in the streets and squares, ran the risk 
of being shot. 

In Golden Gate Park, the Presidio, Lincoln Park, and 
the square of the California Golf Club at Ingleside, emer- 
gency hospitals were organized in military tents. 

The families of Woods, Mulhany, Sexton, Apfelberg, and 
the staff of the California Gentlemen’s Club had received 
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news during the night of the terrible disaster that had 
befallen the club building. As soon as the first fears were 
over, wives, mothers, and other relations hurried to Sutro 
Hill and saw, aghast, that the two thirty story hotels had 
collapsed and buried the club-house under their masses of 
steel and masonry. 

No one believed that there could be anyone still alive 
beneath the débris. It was assumed definitely that all those 
thousands of tons must have completely crushed the 
building. 

The clearing work had to be done with extreme caution, 
as the constant rain of masses of masonry was a source 
of grave danger to the workers. It was also feared that 
should anyone have been left alive beneath, the slightest 
lack of care might cost their lives. 

On the fourth day of the rescue work, there was a 
tremendous landslide above the entombed club-house. When 
the masses of débns higher up the hill were moved, the 
earth loosened by the earthquake and up to now only kept 
in position by the enormous weight pressing upon it, 
slid away, and thousands of tons of earth now covered the 
ruins under which the California Gentlemen’s Club was 
already buried. 

Strong scaffolding had to be erected round the site, and 
it was proposed to bring up cranes to clear the heap. Steps 
were also taken to guard against a further landslide by 
supporting the hillside with piles. Hundreds of workmen 
were kept busy day and night. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-EIGHT 


iS less prisoners in the club-house were also working day 
and night to release themselves. 

Hitherto all their efforts had been in vain. The men had 
tried to clear the exits and were now at their wits’ end for 
a place to store the débris. Most of the lower rooms were 
already completely filled with stones, sand, and fragments 
of wood and iron. 

Woods had taken over command of the staff and was 
working both whites and blacks. The rest of the committee, 
the dancers and the boys were taking an equally active 
part in rescue work. Lady Reddington, with Marchand, 
Aufrecht, Bridget Montgomery, Kitty Mashley, the singer 
and the dancers, busied herself in the kitchen. 

A temporary cooking-stove had been built from tiles 
and iron bars in a bathroom on the top floor, and in this 
a briquette fire was kept burning. From time to time 
Marchand or Aufrecht, their mouths and noses covered with 
cloths, would make their way into the room, which was 
completely filled with smoke, to inspect the dishes. In 
this way it was found possible to bake, roast, grill, or boil 
almost all the raw meats. As the bathroom was at the 
top of the building, the fumes and smoke remained on the 
top story or escaped through the openings left in the roof 
by falling beams. The supplies were sharply watched, the 
alcohol in particular being kept strictly under lock and key. 

Each worker was allowed half a litre of wine and two 
glasses of beer per day, for there was no water, and every 
drop of the melting ice had to be caught and used in the 
kitchen. The supplies of minerals and soda-water were 
also anxiously guarded, and for the present only the women 
were supplied with these. There was no means of washing. 

Nobody had to go hungry, and as little seasoning was 
used in the food, the rations of drink were sufficient for all. 

Arm-chairs, sofas, divans, and the four billiards-tables 
were used as beds. 
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The negroes slept in the rooms adjoining the kitchens and 
in the provision rooms. During the first four days they 
worked willingly and untiringly, and as they were given 
plenty to eat, they had no cause for complaint. The 
laggards were spurred on by the jeers of their comrades. 
Yet day followed day and brought no release. Hope of 
help from outside had been given up. 

Apfelberg had an inexhaustible supply of songs, old and 
new. In spite of his advanced age, he handled pick and 
shovel vigorously and sang undismayed. He succeeded 
again and again in cheering up the coloured servants. 

When Bridget, the dancers, the singer, and little Kitty, 
helped by the boys, brought down the food, the eyes of 
the negroes would light up. Glances of desire fell upon 
Elsie Ray, whose body they had all seen and whose fair 
hair excited the men’s senses. The full-bosomed Rosie 
Wyman also stirred their passions. 

To shorten the nights and give less time for thinking, 
the committee organized social evenings. The black and 
yellow men were allowed to come down to the music-room 
for these entertainments. Rosie Wyman would sing ballads 
and arias, and her wonderful soprano voice found a sym- 
pathetic audience. The prima ballerina, Myrtle Heppel, 
and the pair of dancing partners went through their 
repertoires, and Sexton entertained the audience with card 
tricks, while Apfelberg sang some of his oldest songs. Kelly 
and Jones, the waiters, surprised the company a a per- 
formance of first-class step-dancing which won enthusiastic 
= aaah When the programme was ended, the niggers 
played cards and dominoes, and threw dice, while Woods 
and Mulhany spent their spare time bent over a chess board. 

These people, accustomed to scrupulous cleanliness, 
suffered great hardship from the lack of water, which 
prevented them from washing or changing their linen. The 
men were ashamed of their stubbly beards, but no one had 
shaving tackle. Many of the men and women would sacri- 
fire a glass of wine or a bottle of soda-water in order to clean 
their teeth or rinse out their mouths. The committee’s 
dress shirts were very dirty by the second day. 

_ Lady Reddington had commandeered the aprons and 
jackets belonging to the bartenders, cooks, and scullions, 
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and handed them over to the women, while the waiters 
and porters had to give up their uniform jackets to the 
gentlemen. 

During the fifth night, Bill Fraser began to work upon 
the feelings of the blacks. 

‘“‘Say, you boys,’’ he whispered, when they were settled 
on the hard benches for the night, ‘‘those gents have given 
up all hope of ever getting out of this mouse-trap. We're 
all going to die miserably here. When the food runs short 
they'll put us out of the way so as to hold out longer them- 
selves. In the eyes of the whites we’re just seventeen 
useless mouths to feed.”’ 

‘‘You’re mad, Bill!’’ Frank Williams exclaimed. ‘‘I’ve 
known Mr. Woods and Mr. Sexton for years. They're good 
men and would never let us down.”’ 

‘“What do the lives of a few niggers matter to them, when 
their own are at stake? I’ve often noticed them standing 
together looking at us out of the corner of their eyes and 
whispering among themselves. It’s about us, I know. 
They’ve nothing to fear if they kill us. We're not safe 
for another night. What’s to prevent them coming in and 
shooting us down? Then they’ll be able to hold out another 
two or three weeks till they’re dug out.”’ 

‘“We’ve enough for everybody for another eight or ten 
days, Jay told me yesterday,’’ Mike Durban answered. 

‘““And you believe that?’’ 

“Shut your mouths now,’’ Louis Hampton cried, and 
the others ordered Fraser to be quiet as they wanted to go 
to sleep. 

‘““Well boys, I’ve warned you; and I tell you again, we'll 
die hke rats here, while the old men upstairs enjoy them- 
selves with the pretty women.’’ 

No one answered the firebrand, but they lay awake in 
the darkness, their imaginations conjuring up scenes of 
orgy. They saw Elsie Ray’s lovely body in the hands of 
white men, being passed from one to the other. The other 
dancer, too, belonged to the men above. The plump singer, 
and even Bridget Montgomery and the little black Kitty 
figured prominently in their waking dreams. 

Howard Kirkwood worked day after day like a man 
possessed. His hands were covered with blisters, but he 
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refused to allow himself a moment’s rest. He was an 
engineer and was continually trying to devise some scheme 
by which he and the others could be freed from their 
involuntary prison. By his orders, almost all the doors 
and wooden furniture of the upper rooms were used as 
props. He had a supporting scaffolding erected under the 
terrace, hoping that that would prove the easiest point at 
which to reach the open, as it was likely that the slope of 
the land would have caused the débris to slide down lower 
there and form only a thin covering. 

His orders were obeyed and efforts were made to dig a 
way out at other points too. 

Late at night, Howard, dead weary, would fall on his 
bed—a leather sofa. But sleep evaded him and for hours 
he lay, tortured by thoughts of his wife. Where was Ethel? 
Why had she been late in getting to the club? She might 
have been with him now, and he would not then have been 
consumed with impatience. But was it not better that she 
should not have been imprisoned here with him? Who 
knew whether release would come in time? Four days 
had already passed, and hope of help was growing fainter 
all the time. Could the whole of Frisco have been des- 
troyed? Did people still remember that thirty-four human 
beings had been overtaken by the catastrophe in this place? 
Soon they would have to do without light, and what then? 
It was very fortunate that Lady Reddington had remained 
so conservative. In every room she had had wonderful 
multi-branched candelabra placed on the fire-places and 
consoles, and on her instructions, Brooks had brought in a 
large case of wax candles. These primitive lights had been 
the saving of the prisoners. What would have happened 
had they been compelled to spend all the time in darkness? 
They would have gone out of their minds, and certainly the 
blacks would have revolted. 

They would have to husband the candles carefully. In 
the kitchen and places where work was in progress, only the 
minimum light was used. In the evening they had put a 
stop to all amusements for fear of being completely without 
light in five or six days’ time. 

Where was Ethel? Why did the dread thought that she 
was dead haunt Howard’s brain? If she had not died in 
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that night of terror, she would certainly have done every- 
thing possible to save him and the others. 

Often his thoughts turned to Jack Moody. What had 
become of him? Why had he left the club-house? Could 
he have met Ethel? It affected him strangely that every 
time he thought of Moody he could not avoid thinking of 
Ethel too. 

Lady Reddington guessed what was going on in 
Kirkwood’s mind and tried to cheer him, comforting him 
with the idea that only a few more hours separated him 
from reunion with his wife. 

The sixth day passed, and the entombed people were 
not a step nearer freedom. When night came on they retired 
to bed discouraged, while in the hall the members of the 
committee, together with Lady Reddington, Jameson the 
manager, Bourdonne, Brooks, Marchand the chef, and 
Michael Herrgott the wine butler, held a meeting. 

‘‘T no longer trust those niggers,’’ Herrgott said. ‘‘I 
know the breed, and I noticed the day before yesterday 
that one of them was stirring up the others.”’ 

‘*You’re too pessimistic,’’ said Woods. 

“Yes, I am pessimistic. These black brutes have 
been without women too long, and that makes them 
dangerous.” 

“You exaggerate. So far they’ve behaved quite 
decently.”’ 

“‘Just you wait. But, gentlemen, it’s better not to wait; 
it’s better to be prepared.”’ 

“It has struck me, too,’’ said Howard Kirkwood, who 
rarely intervened in the conversation, ‘‘that the blacks are 
quite different to-day, less willing than they were. Bill 
Fraser in particular, the tall porter I recommended to 
Mr. Jameson, looked at me very strangely once when I 
gave orders that in future the débris will have to be carried 
to the top floor as there’s no more room below.’’ 

“Do you think then, Mr. Kirkwood, that your plan is 
going to find us a way out?’’ 

“Certainly, if the props hold. To-morrow we shall 
have to break out the door frames and pull up the floors 
in the upper rooms. There can only be a matter of twelve 
to fifteen yards between the supporting platform and the 
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slope. Unhappily we haven’t enough light. We have to 
use at least twenty candles for the supporting platform and 
tunnel to work three or four hours a day.’’ 

‘‘We are certainly being economical. If Aufrecht hadn't 
thought of burning those little wicks floating on cork in 
oil, we should have been in complete darkness long ago,”’ 
said Woods. 

‘I told the blacks again to-day that we had heard thuds 
and voices distinctly and that we were not far from release, 
but they didn’t listen. And when I sang them something, 
someone out of the darkness said : ‘Shut up!’ I took no 
notice and sang another verse.’’ Apfelberg added in a half 
whisper: ‘“There’s something unpleasant brewing there; 
we’ll have to be on our guard.’’ 

‘“‘We can’t hold them off if they attack; there aren’t any 
doors.”’ 

Soon silence fell. All were resting on their makeshift 
beds pondering their desperate situation. They had now 
been cut off from the outer world for six days and six nights. 
As yet there was no danger of their dying of hunger or 
thirst, but how much longer would it last? 

Suddenly they were roused from their meditations; heads 
were raised, ears pricked. 

What was that? Were the blacks mutinying already? 
Surely that was not possible. And yet . . . Kirkwood 
struck a match. 

“Do you hear? The radio’s working!”’ 

A few minutes later all were gathered round the loud- 
speaker. Howard had tned the apparatus during 
the night after the earthquake, but it had produced 
no sound. What had caused it to function all at once? 
The electric current, the electric light must be on 


again. 

“‘Hello, Mr. Brooks! See if the light’s burning with you 
up there.’’ 

A stump of candle filled the great hall with a ghostly 
light; the tiny flame flickered in the draught, casting 
uncanny shadows on the wall. 

“‘No, Mr. Kirkwood, there’s no light up here.’’ 

“Hello, Hello! Hello, Hello! Los Angeles 

s be 
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The company dared not breathe—they looked tensely 
at the mahogany cabinet as though it were a shrine, an 
altar. 

‘“‘Hello, hello! .. .”’ 

They could hear a violin playing. 

The first greeting from the outer world for six days and 
nights! Two, three hours passed. They sat shivering and 
listening. They were waiting for the end of the programme, 
for the news bulletin. 

Howard tried to reach other stations, and got Salt 
Lake City, Chicago, Butte, St. Louis, and even Quebec; 
but everywhere there were concerts, lectures, or dance 
music. 

‘I’m going up,’’ Kirkwood said, ‘‘to see if I can find out 
why the lamps aren’t burning in spite of the electric current 
being on. The underground wires have obviously not been 
destroyed. Probably the people in the town have managed 
to get the generating station working again. Can I have 
a candle, Lady Reddington?”’ 

“Of course, Mr. Kirkwood. We've still got more than 
forty; they ought to last until we’re rescued.”’ 

Very soon Kirkwood discovered that the defect was not 
in the wires but in the lamps. In all of them the platinum 
wires had melted. 

‘‘Have we any spare lamps, Mr. Brooks?’’ 

“‘Certainly, Mr. Kirkwood, six cases were delivered, but 
they’re under the roof in the store-room which was buried. 
You remember that was where two beams came through 
the roof and cut the room off.’’ 

Wild howls sounded from below. 

‘Hello, what’s the matter with the niggers?’’ Woods 
asked. 

‘‘Let’s leave them alone, and be glad they still have the 
heart to sing,’’ Lady Reddington said soothingly. 

‘“*Kirkwood,’’ cried Mulhany. ‘‘Come down at once; 
here’s the news!’’ 

“. . . The Frisco transmitter will be in action again 
in the course of to-morrow. The clearing work is being 
pushed on without interruption. The fires have ceased. 
The number of victims has risen to 2,368. Most of the 
inhabitants were able to return to their homes. Forty-two 
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of the seventy park cam a fe have been dispensed with. The 
canvas hospitals in the Fleishhacker Park, Presidio, Balboa 
Park, and in nineteen smaller parks are full, but it has 
been possible to send several thousand patients home. The 
town hospitals have not been damaged and are still 
crowded. Last night a gang of bandits tried to raise the 
banks in Montgomery Street. A fight ensued between the 
bandits and the watchmen, in which four police and nine 
soldiers were killed. The bandits worked with armoured 
cars, machine-guns, bombs, and hand-grenades. They lost 
twenty-three in the fight, forty-one were captured and shot 
on the spot; five escaped, but were caught by the crowd 
in Sansome Street and beaten to death. 

‘‘The clearance work is progressing very satisfactorily . . . 
and on Sutro Hill they are now trying steam navvies 
tO ps, 

‘“‘That’s us,’’ said Apfelberg. 

‘‘Be quiet, we don’t want to lose a word,’’ Sexton 
admonished him. 

. The slipping debris and masonry is to be held by 
a wall of piles. There is little hope that the club building 
has held out under the terrific weight. There are hopes 
of reaching it in four or five days’ time, but it very doubt- 
ful whether there is anyone alive below the ruins.”’ 

‘‘Thank God!’’ said Lady Reddington. ‘‘We’ll be able 
to hold out for such a short time as that.’’ 

“". . . the repairs to the O'Shaughnessy dam are almost 
completed, and in the course of to-night the town water 
supply will be in order again. Reports of pipe bursts in 
houses and streets are. . 

‘I’m going to sit up to-night, the bartender remarked. 
“Or we might have a flood here.’ 

the centre for the missing is making efforts to 
relieve all who bring information. Wall Street reports . 

‘“‘Switch off, Kirkwood, that doesn’t interest us,’’ said 
Lady Reddington. ‘‘But, goodness, gracious! What on 
earth are the negroes making that uproar for downstairs?’’ 

‘Leave them alone. When they hear the news in the 
morning they’ll be delighted. Now the main thing is 
to ration ourselves sensibly so that the supplies will hold 
out.”’ 
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‘‘Oh, but we’ve enough tinned food to last at least three 
weeks, Mr. Woods; and if we are really to get water again, 
I shall be able to cook the meat out of the cold storage, 
bake cakes and bread, and boil potatoes and vegetables. 
There are lots left from the first night.’’ 

Kirkwood got up, ‘‘I must go and see whether I can get 
at those reserve lamps so that we can have light.’’ 


CHAPTER THIRTY-NINE 


| Opareeapiae Kelly, and Williams had broken into the 
wine-cellar and also smashed the lock of the room in 
which the liqueurs were stored. Four days earlier Fraser 
had stolen four candles, and later another seven. 

The blacks were now sitting round their festive illumina- 
tion in the room assigned to them in the basement, getting 
drunk. They had already emptied more than two dozen 
bottles of champagne and were now helping themselves 
copiously to the liqueurs. These sweet beverages were 
greatly to their taste. They reeled about the room singing 
and roaring and hurling mock abuse at one another. 

‘‘Be quiet, boys, be quiet!’’ Fraser cried. ‘“We have to 
die, but before we go to hell, let’s enjoy life.’’ 

Gibson Hardy, one of the temporary waiters, an elderly 
man, tried to reason with them, but was shouted down by 
Fraser. 

“Shut your mouth, you fool nigger! We're not slaves 
any more. Up to now these white swine have been our 
masters, but now things are different. Now it’s the whites 
who are the dogs. Hello Biddy! Say kid, take a candle 
and go over to the cellar and fetch a dozen or two of the 
best claret. They’re low down on the left, at the far end 
. . . What do you say, boys? And some more cham- 
pagne too. We'll live before we die. You, Jap, and you, 
Chink, go with Billy Johnson and Hank Smylie to the 
kitchen and bring something good to eat, some of that big 
crisp ham and the veal hanging in the refrigerator.”’ 

The Jap and the Chinaman refused to break open the 
kitchen and cold storage room. Mike Durban caught Man 
Hung in the act of slinking upstairs in the dark. 

‘Hi, boys! This yellow dog’s trying to double-cross 
us!’’ He pushed the Chinaman back into the room. Phil 
Slogan snatched a knife from his pocket and was about to 
hurl himself upon Hung. 

““Keep back!’’ Fraser shouted. ‘‘Hi, look out, that 
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jJap’s going to knife you! Hold him! Shove them down 
into the coal-cellar, or gag them before they yell out and 
give us away.” 

Beaten, and almost stifled by the gags, Man Hung and 
Nagato Kato were jostled down to the cellar and the door 
was bolted behind them. 

“‘Let’s creep up to the women during the night and have 
some fun with them before we die.”’ 

‘Idiot! And rouse the men upstairs? We'll wait till 
the women bring our breakfast and then get them.”’ 

“If we kill off the white dogs we can hold out another 
two weeks. As it is they’re eating all the best of the 

rub.”’ 

‘Yes, but when they do dig us out they’ll find the bodies, 
and we'll be for the gallows.’’ 

‘“‘We’ll never get out of this dead house. Here boys, 
Jet’s drink. Then we'll get the grub from the kitchen, 
and to-morrow there’ll be a honeymoon with the white 
ladies.’’ 


CHAPTER FORTY 


J ACK MOODY lay unconscious for four days, hovering 
between life and death, and on the fifth he awoke raving. 
The fracture of his skull was not serious, but his mind had 
suffered. The injury to the spine would take a long time 
to heal. He was fastened into a railed cot, his arms bound 
to the sides. 

On the fifth day Moody became quieter, but the doctors 
recognized at once that the patient’s mind would never 
fully recover. His only answer to all questions was a stupid 
laugh, or fresh ravings. 

Police investigations in Beverly Street and all over Ingle- 
side failed to establish the patient’s name. 

The police agent in charge of the case called daily at the 
mission hospital tent in Old London Street to which the 
raving man had been taken. 

‘“‘Have you got anything out of him, doctor?’’ 

“Nothing so far; he’s a little quieter to-day, but he’s 
completely crazy and begins to rave at the slightest thing. 
Haven't they found any papers in the wreckage of the house 
that might tell us something about him or about the 
woman ?”’ 

‘‘No, the whole place was gutted and then fell in. Clothes, 
underclothes and luggage were all burnt to nothing.”’ 

“*Yes, yes, he was brought here in his pyjamas.’’ 

“T’'ll question him again if I may, doctor?’’ 

“Of course; I'll come with you, and we’ll take a warder 
too.”’ 

Jack Moody lay in the railed bed staring up at the ceiling 
and he took not the slightest notice when the men came 
up. When the policeman spoke to him or questioned him, 
he merely a him a quick glance and muttered some 
gibberish of which they could make nothing. 

“I hope in a few days we’ll be able to take him to the 
woman he was found with.” 

“Do you think that will do any good, doctor?’ 
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“It’s impossible to foretell what will happen in such 
cases, but there’s just a chance that the sight of her may 
clear his mind. Didn’t the owner of the house in Beverly 
Street ask the tenant’s name?”’ 

‘No, the fellow asked a tremendous rent and didn’t 
worry about the name. All he cared about was pocketing 
a thousand dollars for the quarter.’’ 


A large camp of tents had been erected on the shore at 
Oakland. The sister-town had shown itself very obliging 
and had placed all available space at the disposal of the 
delicate and homeless. When the hospitals were full to 
overflowing, canvas towns had been pitched for the nursing 
of the injured and sick. 

Ethel Kirkwood had been carried to the ferry in an 
Oakland ambulance and taken to the camp on Oakland 
beach. 

Like Jack, she was unconscious and was also suffering 
seriously from smoke poisoning. Before long violent 
hemorrhage set in and the young woman had to be taken 
to the operating-table. It proved to be a case of mis- 
carnage. 

When the patient had recovered consciousness and was 
asked her name, she looked at the people round her bed 
meditatively. 

Slowly her memory came back. Then she closed her 
eyes and thought hard, almost forgetting the dreadful pain 
that racked her. 

So she had been saved, and probably her tormentor too. 
Or was he dead? She saw that she was in a tent in which 
there were three other beds. 

She listened, and heard the voices of two men. What 
was that one talking about? She had to control herself. 
The pains grew worse. 

“‘She’s still too weak. The operation and the dreadful 
experience have shaken her whole constitution.”’ 

“When she comes round, please let us know at once— 
Inspector Tilly, District 349.’’ 

“Very well.’’ 
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‘“‘The main thing is to find out her name so that we can 
let the relatives know.’’ 

‘‘Hasn’t the man she was with been able to give you 
anything to go on?”’ 

‘‘No, as I told you he’s out of his mind. He only talks 
gibberish and he’s in a pretty serious state.”’ 

‘‘Who is he? Isn’t it possible to find out?’’ 

‘‘No, he rages and raves. Since they saved him from 
the burning house in Beverly Street with that woman, he 
has been lying tied to a railed bed.’’ 

The voices died away. Ethel peered cautiously between 
her eyelids. She had heard everything distinctly. She 
was conscious of a certain relief when she heard that Jack 
Moody was insane. 

It’s to be hoped he remains so for ever, she thought. 

The man who had just been talking with the doctor was 
from the police. So they were making inquines, trying to 
find out her name. A resolve formed itself in the young 
woman’s brain. They should never know who she was. 
When she felt stronger, she would escape from the tent when 
no one was looking. They must never identify her. She 
would have to disappear, and if Howard had survived the 
catastrophe, he should cherish only an unsullied memory 
of her. She would have to find some way of getting out 
of the town unobserved. 

She could only do this at night. Her bed was at the 
tent entrance, and that morning she had been able to see 
from this position that a whole encampment of tents sur- 
rounded her. Beyond these she had seen water, and had 
finally realized that she was in Oakland. How had she 
come there? Had the whole of Frisco been destroyed? 

Ethel listened attentively to every word that was spoken 
near her, and soon had her course clear. She must remain 
dumb, answer none of the questions that were put to her. 

Several times a day docfors and nurses came to her bed- 
side and began to question her, and always, if she did not 
feign sleep, Ethel gazed at them with an expressionless 
stare, answering nothing. 

In addition to the physical pain, she had to endure 
terrible mental torture. Memories of the last few months 
passed through her mind, and she could not understand 
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why she had not sent Moody about his business that time 
in Poa after he had taken advantage of her helpless- 
ness, and threatened him with the police instead of allowing 
herself to be intimidated in such cowardly fashion. The 
blackmailer would never have gone to her husband. 

Why, why had she kept silent and surrendered again and 
again to that scoundrel? Indeed, she had actually several 
times forgotten everything in Moody’s arms. A flood 
of shame filled her when she thought how low she had 
sunk. 

Perhaps Howard would have forgiven her, or perhaps 
he would not have taken it so much to heart as she had 
thought. An amicable divorce would have followed. 

Now she must die, put an end to her life! Only so could 
she atone to her husband for her shameful conduct. Why 
was she so weak that she could not raise herself? 

Things became worse for her when she learned from the 
conversation of doctors and nurses that a miscarnage had 
necessitated an immediate operation and that this was the 
cause of her present condition. 

The physical pain she could endure, but the mental for- 
ture kept her on the rack day and night. This aggravated 
her condition, and from time to time she became delirious. 

Every day police officials and the kinsfolk of missing 
persons came and stared at her. She met all questions 
with unbroken silence, refusing to let so much as a word 
be drawn from her. 

The professors shook their wise heads and relapsed into 
long-winded Latin to explain this peculiar case. 

Day followed day and Ethel’s physical condition 
improved, but her soul sank deeper and deeper into dark- 
ness. 

“"We've at last discovered where that pretty silk night- 
dress came from,’’ Ethel heard a deep male voice saying 
one day. 

She started, but controlled herself and kept her eyes 
closed. What would she not be subjected to once they 
discovered who she was? 

“‘Smithsons in Folsom Street remember a smartly dressed 
man buying it for seventy-five dollars and taking it away 
with him. The assistants did not know who he was. We 
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took her to see him, but the girl could not identify the 
lunatic as the man who bought the nightdress.’’ 

‘‘There’s no object in worrying the woman patient for a 
few days. If she improves we'll let you know at once.”’ 

Ethel breathed again when the voices died away in the 
distance. 

If only she could get strong enough to escape in the night 
and kill herself as she longed to do! 

As a result of the prolonged mental torture, a high fever 
set in again and the sick woman relapsed intermittently 
into complete unconsciousness. 


CHAPTER FORTY-ONE 


HOWARD had been working until the late morning 
hours with the bartender, Brooks, Bourdonne, 
Jameson, and the dancer Griffith. By dint of tremendous 
effort, he had finally succeeded in so far removing the 
débris in front of the top floor room that they were able to 
open the iron door a little. It was found impossible to 
push aside the heavy beams even a few inches, or to make 
a way in through the narrow opening. Dominic Salvatore 
was awakened. He was the smallest and weakest of the 
four boys, yet even he had to take off his clothes before 
he could force his way through the aperture. 

‘The big cardboard cases are on the right on the second 
shelf; take the lamps out carefully and bring them to the 


entrance here,’’ Brooks ordered. ‘‘Be careful with the 
candle; mind you don’t set anything on fire.”’ 
‘‘All right, sir.’’ 


There was intense delight among the people in the hall 
when the sudden lighting of several lamps awoke them from 
sleep. The light, which they had been without for days 
affected them like a miracle. At first there were only four 
lights over the fire-place on the right-hand wall. 

‘We'll fetch more lamps down to-morrow. Waiting will 
be easier now. I'll pull out the wires and relay them as 
the work requires.”’ 

No one thought of going back to bed, and early in the 
morning Marchand and Aufrecht went up to the temporary 
kitchen to make tea. 
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CHAPTER FORTY-TWO 


. I, boys!’’ 
Fraser had difficulty in awakening the drunken 
blacks. 

‘Hi, boys! It’s time you were all at the dam. Come, 
have a drink first.”’ 

The men were simply smashing the necks off the bottles 
and gulping down the potent spirits in long draughts. 

‘‘Have you thought how you’re going to get these swine? 
Suppose they come down, what then?”’ 

‘Then we'll get rid of them down here.’’ 

‘Yes, it’s easy enough to talk, Bill, But we may be 
rescued, then it’ll mean the rope.”’ 

“You fool nigger!’’ Fraser cried. ‘‘Do you suppose 
there are still police in Frisco? The whole town’ll be in 
ruins. People will have come in from outside, and they 
may dig us out.’’ 

‘“‘T want that beautiful blonde!’’ cried one of the tempor- 
ary waiters, a gigantic fellow. 

‘Don’t yell like that, you idiot. Do you want the people 
upstairs to hear what we’re going to do?’’ 

‘“‘What are we going to do with them after we've killed 
them ?’’ 

‘We'll bury them in the passage we made with Mr. 
Kirkwood, and cover them with the fallen stuff.’’ 

“Yes, but the women?”’ 

‘“‘They’ll keep their mouths shut all right.’’ 

“That's all you know. They’ll squeal straight 


ei 
“Then we'll put them out of the way too.’’ 

‘No, that’s going too far,’’ said Tim Kelly. ‘‘I’m not 
murdering anybody, not even the white gents. Why should 
we? They’ve treated us well.”’ 

“Oh, you think so? Pah, what’s a nigger to a white 
man? So much dirt! If we don’t bump them off, they’ll 
do it to us. We’ve only got food for a few days. Do you 
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fool niggers think those people upstairs are going to starve 
so that we can fill our bellies?”’ 

‘‘We oughtn’t to have taken all that food out of the 
stores yesterday.” 

‘Shut your mouth, you skunk! Go upstairs and get 
behind the whites; they’ll thank you for it.’’ 

‘Are you going to kill little Kitty too? She isn’t white.’’ 

‘‘She’s one of us. Pass that red wine and keep your 
mouth shut. If you aren’t with us, we'll throw you in 
behind those yellow dogs.”’ 

They drank again to revive their courage, and began 
to anticipate the delights they were expecting from the 
white women. 

‘“‘T’m not in this,’’ cried Kelly. “‘I’m no murderer, not 
me!”’ 

Whipple, the thick-set nigger with an ebony face, got 
up from his seat, and the whites of his eyes gleamed in the 
candle-light of the half-darkened room. He had opened 
his knife in his pocket and sprang upon Kelly from behind. 
Before anyone could stop him, he had stabbed the man 
deep in the neck. Kelly collapsed, gurgling, a stream of 
blood spurting from the gaping wound. 

Knives flashed, and a free fight would have developed 
had not Fraser seized a stool and driven the drink-mad- 
dened negroes apart. 

‘“‘Are you crazy, you blasted niggers? I'll give you ten 
seconds, then I’ll smash in the skull of anyone who still 
holds a knife.’’ 

The giant negro swung his primitive weapon threaten- 
ingly over his head. 

“You filthy vermin!’’ he yelled, advancing upon 
Whipple. ‘‘What did you kill Kelly for? Take that!’’ 
and the stool crashed down on the murderer’s skull. With- 
out a sound the man collapsed; a short twitching of his 
legs and his limbs stretched in death. 

“Don’t stand there like totems,’’ the raving man hissed. 
‘‘Throw them in with the yellow men; the women mustn’t 
see the bodies.’’ 

The two corpses were quickly dragged away, the floor 
was soon strewn with sawdust, every trace of the double 
murder was obliterated. Fresh bottles were called for and 
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‘‘We’ll give the poor blacks an extra ration of tea and 
biscuits,’’ Lady Reddington said to Bridget Montgomery. 
‘‘Mr. Kirkwood wants to try to repair the telephone con- 
nections, and he may manage to get into touch with the 
outside world.”’ 

Myrtle Heppel came into the temporary kitchen. 

‘Little Dick Hanson is very ill, Lady Reddington. He’s 
in a high fever; please give me a cup of tea for him, with 
sugar.’ 

‘Poor fellow; he has been calling for his mother day 
and night. Here Miss Heppel, take him the tea; I’ll be 
down soon.”’ 

Sexton and Apfelberg were sitting over breakfast round 
a little smoker’s table in the hall. Woods and Mulhany were 
playing chess and had forgotten their situation and 
surroundings. 

‘“Where’s Kirkwood ?’’ Sexton asked. 

‘‘He’s upstairs with Brooks and the boys, having all 
the lamps, wires, insulators and everything he needs 
brought down from the store-room. There’s a lamp burn- 
ing in the dining-room and one in each of the other rooms, 
so that at any rate we can get about the building again 
and shan’t have to squat for hours round one of those 
wretched wicks.”’ 

“‘As far as I’m concerned, the main thing is to be able 
to read while we’re shut in here. Those long hours in the 
dark were awful,’’ Apfelberg remarked. 

Elsie Ray was standing bent over the sofa on which little 
his Hanson lay with flushed face and eyes bright with 
ever. 

‘Just a minute and we’ll get you some hot sweet tea, 
my boy.’’ 

“T want to go to my mother.”’ 

‘“‘Be quiet; you'll soon be with your mother now.’’ 

““How late is it, Woods? _I forgot to wind up my watch.”’ 

“‘Half-past eight.”’ 

“Hell! It'll be broad daylight outside, and here we’ve 
been seven days in this burrow. Thank God the lamps 
are on again.’’ 
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Myrtle Heppel came in with the tea and stepped quickly 
up to the suffering boy. 

‘‘Here, Dicky, drink this; it’ll do you good. You'll be 
all right again in half an hour’s time.’’ She tumed to 
Elsie Ray: ‘‘At any rate we can walk without tripping 
over things now and bumping into all the corners. Upstairs 
there are lights all over.’’ 

Mulhany looked up from the chess-board. 

‘I’ve good hopes that we’ll soon be free. Last night I 
heard them working outside.’’ 

Sexton looked sideways at the speaker. Was he trying 
to comfort them? 

Kirkwood, Brooks, Bourdonne, Jameson, and the three 
boys who had come down from upstairs entered the hall, 
laden with all kinds of things. 

‘‘Put them down here, on the big table,’’ Kirkwood 
ordered. Then he looked round, smiling. ‘‘You fellows, 
I’ve found so much stuff upstairs that with the help of 
the motors I may be able to ng up a short-wave trans- 
mitter. I hope to get it going in two or three days.”’ 

‘‘What was it you were saying just now, Mulhany?’’ 
Woods asked. 

‘“You heard the rescue people working outside? Unfor- 
tunately I heard nothing, so I can’t believe they’re near 
enough for us to hear them.”’ 

“Come gentlemen.’’ Lady Reddington had joined 
them. ‘“‘How can you be so faint-hearted? Didn’t they 
tell . over the wireless yesterday that rescue was on the 
way?’’ 

“Good morning, Lady Reddington.’’ 

“Good morning, though it doesn’t sound very appro- 
priate. I’ve seen better mornings.’’ 

““Lost heart already?’’ Apfelberg laughed. ‘‘You’re the 
last I should have expected that from.’’ 

“‘T haven't lost heart in the least.’’ 

Aufrecht came into the hall in a great state of excitement. 

‘“‘Mr. Woods,’’ his voice trembled, ‘‘I don’t know what’s 
going on downsfairs. The blacks have locked themselves 
in and won't open when we knock. I’ve been looking for 
the Chink and the Jap and can’t find them anywhere.”’ 

“Won't the niggers answer, then?’’ 
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‘Oh, yes, they were shouting that they wanted revenge. 
They would come when they chose, and as for working 
. . . they had no intention of that.’’ 

‘We'll flog the brutes out,’’ Sexton cried. 

‘Quiet, quiet, gentlemen,’’ Woods said soothingly. 
‘‘There’s no object in resorting to force; that will get us 
nowhere.’’ 

‘“‘The dogs are lazy, like all niggers. Haven’t we all 
been working like coolies? It only took those dogs a couple 
of days to get troublesome, and yesterday they were refus- 
ing to take the stuff upstairs. Even the ladies helped; it’s 
only these worthless skunks who wouldn’t lend a hand.”’ 

“The yellow men worked all right.’’ 

‘‘But they were afraid of the blacks. It’s quite likely 
they’ve been threatening or beating them.”’ 

‘“T’ll go down with a stick and drive the trash to work.’’ 

‘‘Don’t do anything rash, Mr. Aufrecht; we must try 
to settle it in a friendly way.”’ 

Gnffith, the dancer, appeared, looking anxious. 

“Gentlemen, this business with the niggers is getting 
dangerous. I thought last night that I was dreaming, but 
now I know it’s true.”’ 

‘What is it; what has happened ?’’ 

‘IT thought someone was meddling with my handbag. I 
was half-asleep and thought I was dreaming, but now Mr. 
Kirkwood has had lamps put in our room upstairs, I find 
my luggage has been gone through and my revolver with 
two boxes of cartridges stolen.’’ 

‘‘And my pistol has gone too, and so has Ferguson’s,”’ 
cried Herrgott, who had come into the hall in time to hear 
Gnifith’s last words. 

‘“‘How could you leave the things lying about like that?’’ 
Apfelberg asked reproachfully. 

‘“‘They haven’t left us any doors, and there seemed no 
fear of thieves.’’ 

“Then T’ll have a look at my things,’’ said Mulhany, 
and he left the room. 

‘‘Where are Mrs. Montgomery and little Kitty?’’ 

‘They and Miss Ray are taking tea down to the niggers.”’ 

Shrill cries for help sounded. The men leapt up from 
their seats. 
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‘‘That’s Mrs. Montgomery!”’ 

Mulhany rushed in. 

‘‘Those damned niggers have stolen my revolver too. 
Where are the swine?’’ 

‘‘We must go down.”’ 

‘‘Come on gentlemen, there’s no time to lose. If those 
three women get into the niggers’ hands the worst will 
happen. Brooks, you stay with the boys and ladies.”’ 

Before the men could reach the door, the cries rose 
louder, and immediately afterwards Bridget Montgomery 
and Elsie Ray came rushing up the stairs and staggered 
into the hall. Both were naked and had bleeding wounds 
on their bodies. The dancer collapsed in the doorway. 
Bridget was brandishing a long, bloodstained kitchen 
knife. She screamed without pause and her whole body 
was trembling. 

Lady Reddington threw a tablecloth round Elsie Ray; 
then Griffith carried the unconscious girl to a sofa and laid 
her there. 

‘‘The beasts, the curs!’’ the wardrobe attendant 
screamed. 

‘Please keep quiet, Mrs. Montgomery.’’ The lady 
wrapped a white frock round the excited woman’s 
shoulders. ‘““What has happened ?’’ 

“Qh, the swine, the filthy swine! I took the tea down 
with Miss Ray and Kitty, and we’d hardly got into the 
room when those beasts attacked us. They’re all drunk, 
and the place was littered with empty wine and spirit 
bottles. They tore off our clothes in shreds. Two of them 
held me and . . . Oh, they mustn’t be allowed to live! 
They must be killed; they’re not fit to live!’’ 

“Calm yourself a little please, and drop that knife.’’ 

“"Yes, the knife! I snatched hold of it and stabbed all 
round me wildly. Then they let go and I saw what they 
were doing with Miss Ray. I stuck the knife deep into 
the nigger who was bending over her, and then we got 
away. I slammed the door behind me. They must die 
at once, the disgusting brutes! I can never go back to my 
husband.’’ 

“Gentlemen, who has a gun left?’’ asked Woods. 

‘“‘Where’s Kitty?’’ cried Myrtle Heppel. 
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‘‘They kept her there.’’ 

‘“‘My revolver is in the billiards-room,’’ Howard said. 

‘‘And mine too.”’ 

‘‘And mine was locked in the wine cellar. If the niggers 
have broken in the door they’re sure to have stolen it.”’ 

‘‘T still have mine in the bar,’’ said Ferguson, ‘‘and 
plenty of ammunition too.’’ 

‘‘We must watch these two entrances; that’s the only 
way they can get here. Quick, get all the guns.”’ 

“‘Here’s my little protector; I never go out without a 
gun,’’ said old Apfelberg grimly. 

‘‘Poor little girl; we must get down at once.”’ 

‘‘No, that would be a mistake. What can we do in the 
dark? Are we going down with candles to give those 
fellows a target they can’t miss? No, we'll wait for them 
here.’’ 

‘The blackguards broke open the wine-cellar last night, 
and they’ve plundered the store-rooms too!’’ Herrgott 
cried angrily, brandishing a hatchet. 

‘‘Who’s coming? I’ll take on half a dozen of them by 
myself.’’ 

‘Stay here,’’ Woods ordered. ‘‘It’s no use taking need- 
less risks. We must deal with these monsters together. 
We can’t do much against them underground. They'll 
be able to cover all the entrances and we'll be exposed to 
every shot. First we must tempt them up here so that we 
can get them in our power and prevent them raiding the 
rest of the stores.’’ 

‘““But where are the two yellow men? Did you see Kato 
and Hung downstairs, Mrs. Montgomery?’’ 

‘No, only those swine niggers.”’ 

“‘Perhaps they've killed the Jap and Chink?”’ 

“T’ve got a big Colt and a small revolver in my office, 
and some ammunition,’’ said Bourdonne. 

‘Fetch them down at once.”’ 

“‘The ladies should go over into the card-room with the 
boys. There’s a light there now.”’ 

“Tl stay here.’’ 

‘Please, Lady Reddington, this is no place for women. 
We shall have to do what we can to get these savages out 
of the way. There are more of them than of us.’’ 
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‘‘They ought to be hanged.”’ 

‘‘We’ve got to get them first.’’ 

‘‘Lock the card-room on the inside; there’s still a door. 
And only open if one of us knocks.”’ 

‘‘How am I to know that it’s one of you?’’ 

‘‘Lady Reddington will stay here in the ante-room. You 
know her voice?’’ 

‘“‘Brooks, fetch tablecloths and napkins.”’ 

‘‘We’ll turn over all the tables, pull the chairs in front, 
and receive the dogs with a volley the moment they show 
themselves.’ 

‘Fetch all the drinkables out of the bar. They’ll have 
to go through there if they are going to take us from the 
left. And bring the biscuits and siphons too.’’ 

‘It’s going to be a stiff fight. Listen to them howling. 
Poor little Kitty.’’ 


The blacks, each egging on the rest, emptied bottle after 
bottle. Their eyes glowed; all the savagery of their 
nature had come to the surface. They had fetched cases 
of the choicest delskatessen from the store-room, and now 
they were mpping off the metal lids, scooping out the 
contents with their dirty fingers, and devouring it wolfishly. 
They had stolen more than a dozen jars of caviare. The 
salty delicacies increased their thirst, and more champagne 
bottles were opened, raised to their lips, and drained. 

Fraser was giving his companions vivid descriptions of 
the time they were going to have with the women. 

“Look here boys, Frisco’s in ruins, and no one’s going 
to bother their heads about what happens here. If we’re 
alone we can live for another two or three weeks; by that 
time we'll manage to get out of here. If those white dogs 
are left alive, they'll eat everything up and we'll starve 
miserably to death. Let’s fetch the women and enjoy our- 
selves.”’ 

‘I’m going to have the blonde.”’ 

‘‘Shut your mouth, nigger, when I’m talking!”’ 

‘‘We'll burn all the bodies as soon as our tunnel is ready. 
We'll pile up all the wood and furniture, put them on top, 
and set it alight.’’ 

‘I’m going to have the blonde to myself.”’ 
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“Tf you don’t keep your mouth shut, [’ll shut it for you.”’ 

“Listen; they’re coming.’ 

‘‘Hold the candle higher, Kitty, we can't see a thing,” 
Bridget Montgomery was heard to say. 

‘“‘Shut up and sit down,’’ cried Fraser. ‘Let them put 
the pots down first and then we'll get them.’’ 

Elsie Ray saw at once that the negroes were drunk. She 
saw all the empty bottles on the tables and floor. A 
dreadful fear rose within her. She placed the basket of 
biscuits on the bench by the door. 

‘‘Where did you get these tinned things from?’’ Bridget 
asked with a reproachful look at the niggers. 

Before she received any reply, she felt herself gripped 
from behind and forced to the ground; a hand was pressed 
on her mouth preventing her from crying out. She saw 
the beasts drag the dancer and Kitty down and tear off 
their clothes. Fraser threw himself on Bridget, who turned 
and bit his arm so that he cried aloud. 

For a moment Bridget lost consciousness, but a violent 
pain brought her back to her senses. With a powerful 
heave, she threw off Jones, then seized a knife that was 
lying near her and stabbed blindly around. Spmnging 
upon the black who was pulling Miss Ray down, she drove 
the sharp knife deep into his neck. Then she dragged the 
dancer to her feet and together they rushed up the dark 
stairs. 

The wounded negroes were yelling and cursing, and three 
of them dashed after the escaping women. In the dark, 
Bill Huntley stumbled over a basket and the two others 
fell over him. 

“Stay here, you scum!’’ roared Fraser, ‘‘and bandage 
our wounds. Hell, Buddy’s dead! That bitch has cut 
through his jugular artery. Throw him down with the 
yellow men. Quiet now! Fetch your pistols, and all who 
haven't a gun take a knife. They’ll be down any minute. 
Get to the left and right of the door and shoot them down 
as they come in.’ 


‘Now, all come here and get down behind the tables! 
ues ks Pile up the linen behind the table-tops, to stop 
e bullets.’’ 
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Ferguson spread out the ammunition. 

‘We've got six revolvers, but only seventy-four cart- 
ridges, so we'll have to shoot carefully.”’ 

“Mr. Marchand, wasn’t the kitchen locked ?’’ 

‘‘Of course, Mr. Woods. The knife Mrs. Montgomery 
brought is a butcher’s knife. Those blackguards have 
broken open the kitchen, cellar and store-rooms.”’ 

All hands were busy fortifying the hall. 

‘‘T’ll risk a look downstairs to see what those fellows are 
doing. It’s quite likely they’ve drunk themselves uncon- 
scious, in which case we can shoot them down without any 
trouble.’’ 

‘‘That’s madness, Herrgott; stay here. If you’re attacked 
in the dark, your strength won't help you.’’ 

‘“T’ll go with Herrgott,’’ said Mulhany. 

‘I too,’’ Kirkwood and Aufrecht cried together. 

‘That won’t do, gentlemen. If we split up, we'll only 
have unnecessary losses.’’ 

‘“‘Mr. Sexton is nght. If those seventeen wild men are 
drunk, we must make up our minds for the worst. Listen 
to me.”’ 

Mulhany addressed the men: 

‘‘They may come in from the bar side and through 
the door leading from the steps. Kirkwood, we must 
only have the lights at the two entrances buming and 
keep in darkness ourselves so as not to give them a 
target.”’ 

“‘TIf they come through the bar, which is probable, we'll 
build a passage here out of arm-chairs, then three or four 
of us can sneak out behind them and take them in the 
rear.” 

‘‘Come on, let’s get at them. Every man have his 
revolver ready.’’ 

‘Lady Reddington, please join the other ladies.’’ 

“I’m staying here. Really, gentlemen, I’m surprised. 
So far you've all spent the time talking, instead of storming 
the cellar and shooting those monsters down.’’ 

Be would have cost us dear, for the niggers are all 
armed.’’ 


The candles in the cellar had burnt low, were on the point 
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of going out. The drunken men were still lying in wait 
at both sides of the entrance. 

‘Hi, Bill!’’ Mike Durban shouted across to Fraser. 
‘‘How much longer are we going to wait? That wench 
has given me a nasty stab in the arm; I’m bleeding to death. 
The gents aren’t coming down, and the light’s giving out. 
What are we waiting for? We'll die like dogs down here.”’ 

‘‘Mike’s right; let’s go up and fetch the women.”’ 

‘‘You’re mad! They’d mow us down.”’ 

‘‘Bunkum! There are more of us, and we've got their 
revolvers.”’ 

‘‘Come on, let’s get upstairs! If we’ve got to die we'll 
take them with us.”’ 

‘‘The fat woman’s mine!’’ roared a giant nigger who 
was completely drunk. 

The little negress, Kitty, lay on a mat. She turned in 
agony and moaned: 

“Shut your mouths!’’ 

‘‘Leave her; we’re off upstairs, follow me.’’ 

Yelling and cursing wildly, they reeled up the stairs. 


Sexton and Mulhany came in through the bar door. 

““Look out, they’re coming! All get behind the tables, 
and don’t shoot unless you’re sure of your mark. And 
stop shooting when we take the blackguards from behind.”’ 

‘‘Put out the lights here; leave on only those over the 
bar door.”’ 

““Aren't we going to meet them?”’ 

“No, better let them attack. We're in cover behind 
these tables and chairs.”’ 

‘‘T wonder how many famous generals in the World War 
harangued their men and discussed what they were going 
to do to this length? That poor little girl will certainly 
a dead by now,’’ Lady Reddington remarked sarcastic- 

y. 
‘“Do come here, Madame,’’ Marchand pleaded. ‘‘If you 
stay there you'll be the first to get hit.’’ 

Lady Reddington took cover behind a high arm-chair. 

“Quiet! I hear them coming up.’’ 

From the corridor in front of the bar came a sudden 
howling from the niggers. 
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‘What's wrong with you?’’ Kirkwood called. ‘‘What 
do you want? What sort of behaviour do you call this?’’ 

‘‘You white bastards are trying to send us to hell! We've 
got to die so that you can get out of this trap!”’ 

‘‘Who dares talk like that? Come in. What have you 
done with the women?”’ 

‘‘We want the other women, too.’’ 

Woods whispered: 

‘Kirkwood, Aufrecht, Bourdonne, Brooks, and you, 
Herrgott, slip quickly up to the other door. Keep behind 
the chairs, and when those fellows come in here, hurry out 
into the bar.”’ 

‘Hello Fraser!’’ Woods shouted. ‘‘Come in, won't 
you? What devil has got hold of you? How could you 
attack the women? You know the penalty for that. 
Where’s little Kitty?” 

‘‘What the hell has that got to do with you! Send the 
other women this minute; but we don’t want the old lady.’’ 

‘“‘Come in, and give up your guns.”’ 

Sexton’s demand was answered by a howl. 

“Come out, you old thief! Send the women here. We 
mean to have some fun before we die.’’ 

Kirkwood, followed by Herrgott and Aufrecht, slipped 
out through the door. Without having any definite target, 
but knowing that the drunken blacks must be standing in 
front of the bar entrance, the three men fired their 
revolvers. 

With roars and screams the blacks crowded into the bar. 

“Hi!”’ Jones yelled. ‘‘The crooks have lights, and 
they're leaving us to rot away in the dark.”’ 

A second volley drove the blacks on. The leaders showed 
themselves in the doorway leading to the hall and were at 
once received with a volley. Two of the temporary waiters 
dropped to the floor. The others threw themselves down 
flat and took cover behind the wounded men, who 
struggled violently against being used as shields. 

Fraser, Hardy and Durban, raving drunk, leapt up and 
ran to the tables, behind which they could see the revolvers 
keeping up an incessant fire. Hardy fell, pierced by two 
Bullets. Then Kirkwood, Aufrecht, Herrgott, and Griffith 
attacked the negroes from behind. Shots rang out, and 
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the blacks fled into the hall. Michael Herrgott was swing- 
ing his heavy hatchet and bringing it down on the niggers’ 
heads with terrific force. At each blow a man thudded to 
the floor with a split skull. Griffith received a stab in the 
stomach from a knife and Aufrecht a bullet in the shoulder. 

The blacks were driven into the hall, where a hand-to- 
hand fight developed. 

Howard Kirkwood shot down three of the mutineers, and 
Michael Herrgott had put four out of action. Apfelberg, 
who had used up all his ammunition, caught up the iron 
rake from the fire-place and laid about him berserk fashion. 

Suddenly Kato and Hung appeared, both armed with 
long knives. Hearing their tormentors making their way 
upstairs, they had ventured out of their prison. Like men 
possessed, they hurled themselves upon the niggers, and 
accounted for five of them. 

Woods was writhing on the carpet with a severe chest 
wound, and Lady Reddington, heedless of the danger, 
dragged him behind a table. 

Herrgott was still struggling with Fraser, but most of the 
niggers had now been rendered harmless and the rest had 
fled back to the cellar. 

Kato was trying to drive his long knife into Fraser’s 
back, but was pulled off by Mulhany, who was also 
wounded. 

The giant wine-butler suddenly heaved the herculean 
negro into the air and smashed him to the floor with such 
force that he lay stunned. 

The ring-leaders were overpowered and bound together 
with curtain cords. 

Five blacks had hidden in the cellar and underground 
gallery, whence they only emerged under threat of being 
smoked out. Six of the mutineers succumbed to their 
wounds. 

Kitty Mashley died a few hours later in dreadful agony. 

Kato and Hung behaved like madmen. They had to be 
held back by force or they would have slaughtered all the 
negroes, 

‘Get the fellows over there against the fire-place,’’ Sexton 
ordered. ‘‘We’ll try these blackguards straight away.”’ 

“Stop; the criminals won’t escape their judges. Loose 
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two of them to carry the dead to the entrance, and at the 
slightest sign of revolt, shoot them down without hesita- 
tion.”’ 

The wounded whites were tended by Lady Reddington, 
Myrtle Heppel, and Rosie Wyman in the billiards-room. 
The wounded blacks were locked in separate rooms 
upstairs. 

‘‘Kirkwood, you’re bleeding.”’ 

‘‘That’s all night; it’s not serious.’’ 

Jameson washed the wound with whisky, and bound it 
with a table napkin. 

Woods summoned all his vigour. He was badly wounded, 
but would not show it. 

‘“Gentlemen, we must consider the fate of these black 
scoundrels. I’m going downstairs to see what monkey 
tricks they’ve been up to in the store-room. Come with 
me, Aufrecht and Marchand.”’ 

‘‘Take Kato and Hung to clear up below.’ 

‘Report at once what stores are left.’’ 

“Yes, Mr. Woods.”’ 

‘‘The swabs stole those revolvers. Here, see how much 
ammunition they’ve left.”’ 

“I’m for not giving them a bite to eat or a drop to drink. 
They ought to be starved to death.”’ 

Lady Reddington came into the hall in time to hear this. 

‘“‘Now, gentlemen, don’t be unreasonable; we don’t want 
any cruelty. You don’t want to follow the niggers’ example 
do you? We're in a precarious position and we must take 
the mentality of these creatures into account. If we are 
rescued, as I now hope we shall be, the proper courts will 
pronounce sentence.’’ 

“I’m in favour of punishing the swine on the spot,’’ 
Howard said grimly. 

Coming up to Fraser, he stood before the giant, who 
looked at him malevolently. The fight and fear for his life 
had sobered the nigger. 

“Fraser, I got you your job. Ina few days you were to 
have moved in here with your family and might have 
enjoyed a very comfortable existence. Now tell me, whose 
idea was it to attack the women and us?’’ 

‘‘The niggers were getting impatient.’’ 
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“You liar!’? Tom Calvin roared. ‘‘It was you said 
they’d kill us up here as soon as the grub ran short.”’ 

‘It’s you who are the liar, not me. Hardy said that.’’ 

‘‘No, it was you; don’t try and put the blame on a dead 
man.”’ 

Kirkwood, Apfelberg, Sexton, Mulhany and Jameson 
stepped up to the prisoner. 

‘‘Now let’s have the truth,’’ Howard commanded. 
‘‘Who’s the liar? Williams, you tell us.”’ 

‘Bill Fraser.”’ 

The nigger kicked at the informer. ‘‘You brutes! Is 
this all the thanks I get for showing you how to break into 
the wine-cellar and store-rooms? If you'd done as I said, 
we'd have drawn these swine one by one down to the cellar 
and picked them off.’’ 

‘Yes,’’ another negro cned, ‘‘that’s what you wanted 
to do. We were all against it, but you sent us all crazy 
with your talk about the white ladies.”’ 

“You dirty nigger!’’ roared Fraser, who was himself 
dark-skinned. ‘‘When you'd stuffed yourselves with food 
and drink, it was your own idea to fetch the white women 
down.”’ 

“It was you who grabbed the blonde lady, and Tom and 
Dick held her.’’ 

“And then,’’ Williams intervened, ‘‘you said we were 
to kill off the white gents first so that we could have our 
fun with the ladies.”’ 

Apfelberg was about to interfere, but Howard held him 
back. 

“Leave them alone; it’s best to let them give one another 
away. A little drink, and these fellows sink lower than 
the beasts.’’ 

“Beasts are gentlemen compared with them.”’ 

“It’s all the same to me now,’’ Jones whispered. ‘‘Bill 
F raser started it all; he wanted the women and egged us 
on. 

‘So this is the thanks I get, Fraser, for recommending 
you. My wife warned me.’’ 

“She knew why.” 

Kirkwood looked in astonishment at the insolent negro. 

“What do you mean by that, Fraser?’ “ 
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‘‘Because your wife was afraid mine might give away 
Mr. Moody’s secret visits and tell about their meetings.”’ 

Unable to restrain himself, Kirkwood struck the speaker 
in the face with his fist. 

‘You black cur; you dare insult a white lady!’’ 

“It’s true, what I said.’’ 

At this moment Herrgott and Marchand came into the 
room. The wine-butler, fuming, walked angrily past the 
negroes. 

‘You bandits! You crooks! All the bottles and jars 
smashed and the last barrel of beer left to run dry!”’ 

‘‘They’ve stolen nearly all the supplies from the cold 
storage, and they’ve fouled what they couldn’t eat.’’ 

Filled with alarm, the company stared at one another. 

‘‘Then we've nothing left to drink?’’ Apfelberg asked. 

Howard sank into an armchair. 

‘Tf we’re careful with the siphons and soda-water bottles, 
we may manage to hold out for another two days.’’ 

‘‘And we've enough food for two days as well.’’ 

The prisoners stood or sat there in silence; not one dared 
give expression to what he was thinking. No water, no 
food. Unless rescue came in two or three days, they were 
all doomed to a miserable death. 

‘“‘Now can you see what you've done, you hooligans?’’ 
Sexton cried. ‘‘We had enough supplies to last us all a 
week, and you've destroyed them.”’ 

‘For that they deserve to starve to death.”’ 

“Take the wretches out!’’ Woods ordered from the 
leather sofa on which he had been laid. 

Aufrecht, Herrgott, Brooks, Marchand and Bourdonne 
thrust the blacks out and locked them into the upper rooms. 
Sexton clapped Howard on the shoulder. 

‘Come, old man, you’re not going to believe anything 
a nigger says?”’ 

Lady Reddington also spoke to Kirkwood: 

“It would be a fine insult to your wife to believe a word 
of what that nigger said. You mustn’t give a moment’s 
thought to the fellow’s low insinuations.’’ 

Kirkwood slowly rose. 

‘I must kill that slanderer, or he’ll shout his lies to the 
world when he gets out of here.’’ 
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‘“‘That’s absurd, Kirkwood. If we’re rescued, no god 
or devil can help those niggers. Martial law is sure to have 
been proclaimed in the town, and they’ll be got rid of before 
they can open their mouths.”’ 

Woods took a deep breath. ‘‘We’ve got something more 
important to think about here. As you've heard, we've 
little enough to keep us going. The four boys and the 
ladies must be cared for first and we men must hold out as 
best we can. There are still sixty-one bottles and a few 
siphons left. They must be rationed; and so must the few 
boxes of biscuits.”’ 

“‘T hope you won’t make an exception of me; I drink and 
eat little enough at any time,’’ said Lady Reddington. 

‘“‘And I don’t want any preferential treatment,’’ the 
opera singer declared. 

‘‘We’ll have to keep down to bare necessities, and when 
we’ve worked it out, each shall get his or her ration,”’ 
Mulhany said. 

‘Hello! what’s that?”’ 

The furniture had begun to rock and now slid over to 
the opposite wall. Bridget Montgomery, Elsie Ray, and 
Myrtle Heppel came into the hall screaming. A roar of 
thunder followed. 

‘Hold tight,’’ Apfelberg shouted. ‘‘Look out!’’ 

Suddenly the light went out, and the place was plunged 
into darkness. Once more the floor heaved and the furniture 
and fittings rolled, fell, crashed together. From outside 
came what sounded like the shrieking of a storm. The 
crashing grew louder. The women and boys screamed with 
terror, howls came from the imprisoned negroes in the 
upper rooms. 

The wooden framework of the great bay-windows 
splintered; stones and beams rolled into the hall; clouds 
of dust rose, and a cry came from every mouth. 

Stark daylight was flooding through the two side windows. 
Up to half their height the heaving débris swept past. 

Dazzled by the bright light, these people who had thought 
themselves shut off from the sun for ever, closed their eyes. 

The earth still heaved; the rifts in front of the windows 
gtew wider; and the people who had been so near to the 
eternal darkness of death were free. 
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Outside, the sea gleamed and a roar came up from the 
road. The men and boys clambered up over stones, boards, 
and pieces of iron and helped up the five women. 

The road below was filled by a curious crowd who 
watched with amazement as the prisoners, long given up 
as dead but now released, were suddenly seen emerging 
from the wreckage of the club-house. A cheer rose from a 
thousand throats, and along the south drive of Sutro Hill 
police and soldiers came doubling up with stretchers. Lady 
Reddington fell upon her knees, and the other survivors, 
caught by her example, did the same. Michael Herrgott 
carried out Woods, who was seriously injured, and laid him 
in the sunshine. 


CHAPTER FORTY-THREE 


6 Bese earthquake tremors ceased; order reigned once 
more in Frisco, and this time the damage in buildings 
collapsed, burnt down, and blown up, was much less than 
had been the case of the previous disaster. It was expected 
that it would all be made good within a short time. The 
worst devastation had been wrought in Chinatown and in 
the harbour. In Chinatown most of the buildings had 
fallen in like houses of cards, and in the harbour the tidal 
wave had destroyed docks and piers. Ships coming in 
were compelled to run through the Golden Gate on the east 
side of San Francisco and moor at Oakland. Strangely 
enough, hardly any trace of the earthquake had been felt 
this time in Oakland, and there was no appreciable damage. 

The police and military had taken active steps to deal 
with the human jackals who regarded this as a favourable 
moment for looting and murder. Wherever looters were 
caught red-handed martial law was enforced and the rifles 
cracked out. The desperadoes soon realized the uselessness 
of their activities ard left the town. 

The loss in human lives was small, having regard to the 
violence of the earthquake, with its repeated shocks day 
after day. Only two thousand four hundred and twelve 
deaths were reported, half of which were caused by collaps- 
ing houses and foundering ships. Any number of people 
had been run over or trampled to death in the first panic, 
or pushed into the sea. 

The injured and those made ill as a result of the disaster 
amounted to over sixty thousand. Those who could not 
be nursed at home were taken to the canvas hospitals which 
had been hastily erected. The number of people driven 
insane by shock was enormous and the asylums were filled 
to overflowing. 

The citizens of San Francisco were overjoyed at the rescue 
of the men and women who had been buried in the 
California Gentlemen’s Club. The mothers of the four boys 
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had helped untiringly day and night in the rescue work. 

No one in the sorely tried town would have thought it 
possible for the Club House to resist the crushing weight 
of the two hotels. Architects and engineers had been of 
the opinion that not one stone could have been left upon 
another, and to imagine that there could be people still 
alive under the wreckage was equivalent to a belief in 
miracles. 

An army of helpers was busy clearing the thousands of 
tons of masonry, steel girders and beams. Several times 
the work had to be interrupted owing to fresh shocks. Difh- 
culty was found in fixing the giant cranes on the hill. 

The town council did all they could, and the families 
of the buried men and women were high in their praise of 
the efforts made by the town’s representatives. 

The death of Gilbert Woods, who had been a general 
favourite, struck a note of sadness amid the universal joy 
over the rescue of the missing men and women. The 
banker had breathed his last shortly after being brought 
into the light of day. 

The appalling conduct of the negroes roused great indig- 
nation. The crowd tried to lynch the blacks, and only the 
intervention of the troops who had been quickly hurried up 
saved the criminals from an ugly death at the hands of the 
crowd. As martial law was still in force, they were shot on 
the spot. 

Sympathy with the little negress, Kitty, was universal, 
and a large sum of money was raised for the child’s parents. 

Apfelberg, Sexton, Mulhany and Lady Reddington, as 
well as the artistes and staff of the club, were féted like 
heroes, and presents were lavished on the four boys. 

Howard Kirkwood lay ill at home. The bullet wound in 
his shoulder was followed by fever, and the doctors said 
it was a miracle that severe blood-poisoning had not set in. 

Lady Keddington took a special interest in the restless 
patient. Howard was prevented from instigating inquiries 
about Ethel’s whereabouts, and the old lady interested 
herself personally in trying to find out something about the 
missing woman. Her one wish was that the sick man should 
keep to his bed as long as possible, so that he might be 
spared any ill news. 
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No doubt the ugly revelations of that negro had contained 
a grain of truth. The black was dead, but there might still 
be witnesses alive who could report unpleasant information 
concerning Mrs. Kirkwood. Lady Keddington did not 
believe that the young woman had involved herself in any 
disgraceful adventure with the crook Moody, but all the 
same there must be something in it. This blackmailer had 
been with Ethel in Pistyan and had certainly accompanied 
her on the voyage from Europe to Amenca. It was possible 
that the inexpenenced woman had been too credulous, given 
an opening, and so placed herself in Moody’s hands. After 
all she had heard in the club about this fellow, Lady 
Reddington believed that there must have been some 
relationship between the two. 

She had got into touch with the police at all the places 
concerned, in an attempt to find out where Ethel and 
Moody were hiding, but so far all replies had been in the 
negative. 

The old aristocrat was nonplussed when she was told 
at the Fairmont Hotel that Mr. Moody had not returned 
after the earthquake. Could the pair have absconded 
together? It was hardly likely, for neither Ethel nor Moody 
had taken any luggage with them. 

Following police instructions, all dead bodies had been 
photographed, and all clothes, jewellery, and anything that 
might serve to identify them had been kept. Neither 
Moody’s nor Ethel’s picture appeared in the records. 

In a few days’ time Howard had recovered to the extent 
of being able to take a personal part in the search. All 
the villa staff knew was that Mrs. Kirkwood had driven 
away in her car. The chauffeur had been picked up dead 
in Ingleside, and the first inquiries about the car were made 
on Kirkwood’s instructions. 

As eleven days had passed since the disaster, it was 
impossible to discover when and where the chauffeur had 
left the car. During the night of terror the dead and 
wounded had been removed from the streets so that it was 
no longer possible to learn in what particular spot the 
unhappy chauffeur had been lying. Everything pointed 
to his having been murdered, but it was possible that the 
severe injuries to the skull were the result of an accident. 
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At the city hall, Howard was given a complete list of 
emergency hospitals, and decided to visit them in turn with 
Lady Reddington. 

He asked casually whether Lady Reddington had heard 
anything about Jack Moody. 

‘Yes, I’ve made inquiries about him, of course, and 
at the hotel they told me he had left for the East two days 
after the disaster, with a bar-maid from the Criterion.”’ 

The lady was deliberately lying in order to allay any 
suspicions in Kirkwood’s mind that Ethel was in any way 
involved with Moody. 

Howard made inquiries in all the streets and all the 
houses between the villa and Sutro Hill. He gave an exact 
description of his wife and of the car, but no one was able 
to help him. No woman bearing any resemblance to the 
photograph he showed had been seen in the neighbourhood. 
Nor could anyone remember having seen any victim of the 
disaster who might have been Mrs. Kirkwood. During the 
earthquake, everyone had been so intent on looking after 
his or her own safety that they had been blind and deaf 
to all else. 

‘To-morrow I’m going to begin a search of all the 
hospitals you haven't already visited, Lady Reddington.’’ 

“T’ll come with you, Mr. Kirkwood.’’ 


CHAPTER FORTY-FOUR 


A les MOODY ’S condition had improved; he had become 
quieter, and when three days had passed without 
delirium, he was taken to a room which he was to share 
with several harmless patients. 

The doctors made every effort to establish his identity. 
People were constantly coming to the hospital in search 
of missing relatives. The nameless patient was shown to 
all of them, but no one recognized him. 

Whenever young, well-dressed women came into the 
ward, Jack was thrown into a certain state of excitement. 
He would stare at the visitors, and never take his eyes off 
them until they departed. 

“If he keeps this up we might in a few days’ time risk 
confronting him with the woman he was found with,’’ the 
medical superintendent said to the police official, who had 
called once more to try to clear up the mystery surrounding 
these two persons. ‘“‘I hope that may not merely throw 
some light on the mystery, but perhaps even effect a cure.”’ 

“Will you kindly let us know when you decide to do 
this, so that I can send police representatives to witness 
the meeting?’’ 
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CHAPTER FORTY-FIVE 


HEN, on the fourteenth day after her admission, the 
young doctor came to Ethel’s bedside, he found her 
weeping. 

‘You mustn’t cry; everything will come nght.”’ 

‘She looks quite different to-day, doctor,’’ the nurse 
whispered. 

‘‘How are you?”’ 

Ethel at once collected herself and made no reply to the 
doctor’s question. To-day she felt particularly well, and 
had decided, as soon as night fell, to be on the watch for 
an opportunity to escape unseen. She was still determined 
to take her own life. Facing her bed, hung a nurse’s cap 
and apron. These she intended to appropriate so that she 
could leave the tent disguised. Her shoes were under the 
bed. Though they were brocade shoes, they would not 
attract attention, as there would certainly be many ladies 
of fashion among the voluntary nurses. 

She was terrified all the time lest someone should come 
in and recognize her. If that happened her secret would 
be out, and in a few hours all the inhabitants of San 
Francisco would be reading in the papers that Mrs. Ethel 
Kirkwood, wife of the well-known motor manufacturer, 
had been found in an obscure quarter of the town with Jack 
Moody on the night of the earthquake. 

Better death than such shame! 

She would have liked to ask what had happened to the 
club building and its guests, but she dared not speak. 
When the town had been convulsed by the earthquake the 
week before, she had heard the doctors and nurses eagerly 
discussing the miraculous rescue of the men and women 
who had been buried alive. It was strange that she should 
have connected this talk with the club and her husband; 
she did not herself know why. 

‘Well, sister, has our patient spoken yet?’’ 
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‘‘No, doctor, she cries all the time, and only stares if 
I ask her anything.’ 

‘‘Now, my dear,’’ the doctor bent over the patient after 
feeling her pulse and reading the temperature chart, 
‘‘You’re much better to-day. What is your name?”’ 

Ethel looked at the man anxiously. If only he would 
leave her in peace! Was the torture she had been spared 
for three days going to begin over again? 

‘‘What’s your name? Just think a little. Your eyes are 
quite clear; surely you can speak?’’ 

Ethel closed her eyes to avoid the man’s searching gaze. 

‘Is the man who was with you when you were found 
your husband ?”’ 

A look of fear passed over her face. Now she must keep 
quiet; at all costs avoid betraying herself by an exclamation 
or a look. 

‘‘You must think a litfle; try to speak.’’ 

Ethel again opened her eyes and looked from the doctor 
to the sister. 

‘“‘Is your name Victoria, May, Alice, Jenny?— Do you 
know any more names, sister?”’ 

“Is it Peggy, Mary, Mabel, Daisy, Lucy, Patricia, 
Felicity, Laura, Norma or Winnie?’’ the nurse asked. 

““We shall soon have gone through the whole calendar, 
sister. I must and will find out who she is before they bring 
the man she was found with.”’ 

Ethel almost gave a cry. So they were bringing Moody! 
Heavens! All her shame would be revealed if Jack recog- 
nized her. 

“Come along,’’ the doctor began again. ‘‘Is it Betty, 
Blanche, Grace, Elsie, Barbara, Dolores, Ellen, Louise, 
Ruby, Joy, Glona, Elizabeth?’’ 

“It’s no good; the shock must have sent her completely 
out of her mind.’’ 

‘“‘Don’t you think, doctor, that to confront her with the 
man Ai was found with might cause serious complica- 
tions? ’’ 

““We must risk it; and we can’t help ourselves, as the 
police want to clear the matter up.” 

‘‘Do they know who the man is, then?’’ 

Ethel was trembling. Supposing they brought Moody! 
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The scandal would be inconceivable. But why did they 
want to bring him? Was he in prison; had his crimes over- 
taken him at last? 

‘‘T don’t believe they know. He had not been identified 
up to the day before yesterday. He’s not sane; an injury 
to the skull is responsible for his condition.”’ 

‘“‘It must be her husband, doctor, for an unmarried lady 
—and she must have been a lady of distinction; you can 
tell that from the beautiful lace nightdress she had when 
she came—a woman like that would never have been with 
a strange man.”’ 

The doctor gave the nurse a sidelong look and smiled. 

Ethel felt a certain relief when she heard of Jack Moody’s 
insanity; in that condition he would be incapable of recog- 
nizing her. But if he did; what then? 

‘Doctor, if the man is out of his mind, won’t there be 
a great risk for our patient? Suppose she recognizes him 
and sees that he has lost his reason?”’ 

‘“‘It may be a good thing for both of them. Perhaps she 
won’t notice at once that he’s mad. The meeting may 
benefit them both.’’ 

Ethel was on the point of fainting when the doctor, who 
ae gone out of the tent for a moment, came back and 
said : 

“‘Ah, here are the two warders with the sick man. 
They’re bringing a policeman and a detective.”’ 

The woman’s limbs felt like lead. She would close her 
eyes when her tormentor was led into the tent. She was 
determined not to look at him; but some inner force kept 
her eyes open and she saw with horror the warders push 
before them info the tent and up to the foot of her bed 
the staring, mentally deranged Moody. The uniformed 
policeman remained oufside the entrance. 

After a curt greeting, the detective came up to the doctor 
and asked: 

‘Well, doctor, has the patient said anything?’’ 

‘No, unfortunately not, though we've tried everything 
possible. Either she’s been dumb from birth or she’s lost 
her speech from shock.”’ 

Ethel felt as though her arms were chained. She wanted 
to raise her hand in defence, but could not so much as 
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move a finger. Ton weights seemed to be suspended from 
them. She offered up a silent prayer that Gad might strike 
the man blind so that he would not see her. Her eyes were 
fixed in a stare upon the lunatic who was looking at the 
coverlet. 

All watched the two invalids intently. No one had any 
idea that two lives hung upon this meeting. They saw the 
excitement in Ethel’s face, despite her efforts at self-control. 
Now, the policeman and doctor thought, she would be 
forced to speak. 

Forgetting everything, thrusting out her hands as though 
to defend herself, the tortured woman cried: 

‘“‘Take him away! Get away, Jack Moody, get away, 
you criminal!’’ 

The madman seemed to awake from a deep sleep. His 
eyes opened wide. He stared fixedly at Ethel, bent farther 
and farther forward. A memory of that last hour spent 
with her in Beverly Street came to him, and before anyone 
could stop him, he suddenly sprang at the horrified, staring 
woman, uttering inarticulate cnes and clutching her throat 
with both hands. 

The warders, doctor, and policeman seized the raving 
man, but it cost them a great effort to drag him off. 

In the warder’s hands, Jack Moody turned and shneked 
again and again: 

““Beast! bitch! slut!’’ 

And all the time he made frantic efforts to reach Ethel, 
until the policeman made a sign to the warders and they 
dragged their struggling charge out through the tent 
entrance. There the lunatic wrenched himself loose and 
dashed away between the lines of tents, the warders and 
policemen hard on his heels. 

Ethel Kirkwood had fainted. The doctor and sisters 
busied themselves about her. 

““T must go after the men,’’ the detective said. ‘‘Now I 
know his name, and I’ll soon find out hers.”’ 

‘What terrible secrets all this may hide!’’ the sister 
whispered. 

‘Tragedy for certain; the fear and horror in that woman’s 
face and the deep hate in the lunatic’s face show that 
beyond a doubt.’’ 
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‘Doctor, she’s coming round; shall we question her 
now?”’ 

‘‘What are you thinking of, sister? Are we policemen? 
That's their business.”’ 

Another patient called the nurse. 

Ethel lay breathing deeply and laboriously; she had 
closed her eyes again. If she could only die! If only night 
would come on so that she could throw herself into death’s 
arms ! 

There—what was that? Was it Howard’s voice outside? 
And wasn’t that Lady Reddington? She listened, and 
despair gripped her at her helplessness which condemned 
her to submit to everything without being able to raise a 
finger to defend herself. If only there had been a chance 
to disappear or to will herself dead. 

An icy chill came over her when she heard the voice 
of the man she loved more than anything in the world. 

‘‘We've searched all the hospitals and tents in Frisco 
these last few days, without finding a trace of her, Lady 
Reddington. She must be lying somewhere under the ruins 
or in a fallen house.’’ 

‘‘That’s very improbable, my dear Mr. Kirkwood,’’ Ethel 
heard the lady say. ‘‘All the ruins have been cleared 
during the last fortnight. Except in Chinatown only a few 
new buildings have fallen in—hardly any older ones.’’ 

‘“‘Tell me, sergeant,’’ Howard asked the policeman who 
was with him. ‘“‘Is this the only place in Oakland where 
victims of the earthquake were brought?’’ 

‘No, there are three other camps and two schools full 
of them. These are the last tents on the beach. We haven’t 
tried these yet.”’ 

‘Mrs. Kirkwood may have been taken to a private 
house. ’’ 

‘“‘That’s out of the question, madame. The police issued 
a circular ten days ago to all inhabitants of Frisco and 
Oakland ordering them to report all persons who had taken 
refuge in private houses during or after the catastrophe.’’ 

‘“‘Let’s just have a quick look round these tents, then 
we'll try the schools. Will you wait for us outside here, 
sergeant ?’’ 

Ethel heard the approaching step and turned her face 
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towards the back of the tent. The doctor was standing at 
her bedside and, noticing her uneasiness, turned round and 
saw the new arrivals. e sister came up curiously. 

‘Excuse me; you are no doubt the doctor on duty here? 
May we look at the patients? We are looking for a woman 
who has been missing since the beginning of the earth- 

uake.’’ 
7 ‘‘Certainly, come nearer; there are four women here.”’ 

Unable to control herself any longer, Ethel gave a cry, 
sat up, thrust the sister aside, and tried to jump out of bed. 
The doctor was quickly at her side pressing her down upon 
the pillows. 

A ne of recognition passed over Kirkwood’s face. 

‘Ethel !”’ 

He rushed up to her. She looked up at him in 
terror. 

‘‘Howard!’’ 

A feeling of enormous relief came over her. With the 
sister's help, she raised herself, tried to lift her arms, then 
fell back in a swoon. Kirkwood seized her hands. 

‘Ethel, Ethel, my love! Darling. It’s me, Howard!’’ 

‘‘Leave her,’’ the doctor said. ‘‘She had better not be 
disturbed. It may be some minutes before she comes round. 
She has suffered a great deal. Is she your wife?’’ 

‘“Yes; please tell me how she came here. Is she going to 
die?’’ 

‘“‘Oh no, she needs careful attention.’’ 

“She was found with .. .” 

Lady Reddington at once grasped the situation, and 
making signs to the doctor and sister behind Kirkwood’s 
back, she said aloud: 

“‘We’ll hear all about that later, sister. Now please give 
all your attention to your patient.”’ 

“Doctor, do you know where my wife was found? And 
how she came to be injured?’’ 

_ “T was just going to tell you that she was in a house 
in Beverly Street when the lady interrupted me. Well . . .”’ 

““Sister!’’ Lady Reddington’s voice sounded rather 
sharp. ‘Don’t you see she wants a drink of water? Help 
her, please.’’ 

The doctor threw the nurse a warning look. 
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‘Sister, twenty drops of brandy in a teaspoon with water; 
let it trickle carefully between the lips.’’ 

‘“‘Beverly Street?’’ Kirkwood pondered. ‘‘That’s nght 
at the other end of Frisco. How did she get there?”’ 

‘That I’m afraid I can’t tell you, because the patient 
has lost her speech as a result of the shock and excitement. 
Up to a very short time ago she took no notice of 
an Fe 
hind Howard’s back, Lady Reddington again signed 
to the young doctor to say no more. 

‘‘How did she get to Ingleside? She was on her way to 
Sutro Hill!’’ 

‘“‘In the panic after the first terrible shock, which lasted 
nine minutes, your wife, like so many other people that 
awful night, probably lost her head and tried to get out 
of the town.”’ 

‘‘What sort of house could it be in Beverly Street? Who 
was she with?’’ 

‘‘My dear frend, we'll find out all that later; the main 
thing is that we’ve found Ethel and now we must get her 
better. Doctor, why are you doing nothing for her?’’ 

‘‘Because in these cases it’s best to let the patient regain 
consciousness unaided.”’ 

“Ts she injured, doctor?’’ 

‘‘No, sir; she’ll be quite all right again in a few days.’’ 

Howard Kirkwood was shaken. He felt a new clutch at 
his heart as he once more bent over Ethel. What must 
she not have suffered. There were traces of freshly-healed 
scratches on her neck and face.’’ 

‘‘Poor little girl! Poor little girl!’’ he whispered. ‘‘What 
have they been doing to you?”’ 

The sister came up to the head of the bed and arranged 
the pillows. She urged Howard aside. 

‘‘A woman needs rest after a miscarriage.”’ 

The husband stared at the speaker, completely at a loss. 

‘‘A miscarriage? She’s had a miscarriage? That’s 
quite out of the question—I’d no . . . She could not have 
been pregnant without my knowing.”’ 

The doctor turned indignantly upon the chatterbox. 

“‘I€ would be wiser, sister, if you paid more attention to 
your patient and talked less.”’ 
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A miscarriage? Pregnant? She had never said a word 
to him. 

Lady Reddington leaned towards Howard. 

‘‘You mustn’t worry, Mr. Kirkwood. In many respects, 
and particularly in a case like this, young women are shy 
and keep their secret as long as they can.”’ 

The old lady threw the doctor a glance full of meaning. 

‘'Mr. Kirkwood—’’ the young doctor laid his hand on 
the husband’s shoulder—‘‘The sister is making a mistake, 
it was not a miscarriage. I intended to keep it from you, 
but your wife has had a severe hemorrhage, brought on by 
the great excitement.’’ 

The sister looked mockingly at the speaker and was about 
to open her mouth, when the doctor said to her: 

‘“‘Raise the patient’s head a little, sister, then make a 
vinegar bandage and massage the heart and pulse.’’ 

Kirkwood had laid his head in his hands; he now looked 
up and whispered to Lady Reddington: 

‘I’m ternbly afraid. . . . What that nigger blurted out 
in the club... .”’ 

“Don’t be a fool, Kirkwood. Who’s going to believe a 
nigger? Before he was carted away, he had made the 
same innuendoes about Mrs. Sexton and Mrs. Mulhany, 
and when Sexton hit him in the face and pushed his revolver 
against his chest, he took it all back and whined that he 
had lied because he hated the whites.’’ 

‘But Moody disappeared that same evening, Lady 
Reddington.”’ 

‘‘May I ask you both to keep quiet a moment; the patient 
is coming round.”’ 

Kirkwood hurried to Ethel’s side. Lady Reddington 
made the doctor a sign and went with him outside the tent 
entrance. 

“T beg of you, doctor; send that chattering sister away. 
The life happiness of two people is at stake.’’ 

“You can go in and set your mind at rest, madame; I'll 
see to it.’’ 

He took out of the pocket of his overall a small writing 
block and scribbled some hieroglyphics upon it. 

“‘Sister.’’ 

“Yes, doctor?’’ 
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‘Please come here a moment.”’ 

‘Yes, doctor.’’ 

‘Run over to the dispensing tent and have this medicine 
made up at once; and wait for it.’’ 

The nurse looked at the prescription sulkily. 

‘‘Ah, I understand; this isn’t a poor woman of the 
people.’’ 

‘I forbid you to speak to me like that. Have you quite 
taken leave of your senses? Don’t you know your duty?’’ 

‘Yes, I know that all mght. Well, it’s what men 
deserve.”’ 

And tossing her head, she vanished, while the doctor 
returned to the tent. 

Ethel had regained consciousness. She gazed in amaze- 
ment at the people surrounding her, and her look fixed 
itself upon Howard. 

‘Ethel, Ethel, what is it?’’ 

Tears were streaming down Ethel’s cheeks, and she broke 
into a fit of violent sobbing. 

‘Keep quiet, everything’s all mght. If you get excited 
you'll make yourself worse.”’ 

‘Yes, Lady Reddington. Howard, can you.. .”’ 

‘‘Madame, you must not talk so much; as your doctor, 
I can’t allow you to do yourself serious harm.”’ 

Behind the doctor’s and Kirkwood’s backs Lady 
Reddington was making signs to Ethel that she should keep 
quiet. 

The young woman understood, and hid her face in the 
pillows. 

The doctor felt her pulse and turned to Kirkwood. 

‘“May I ask you to step out of the tent a moment; I must 
give the patient an injection.’’ 

Howard dragged himself outside and sat down on the 
edge of a boat lying on the shore. 

“‘Why are you sending my husband away, doctor? I 
must speak to him.’’ 

‘“‘My dear Mrs. Kirkwood’’—the old lady placed her 
she close to Ethel’s ear—‘‘you must keep silent, silent, 
silent !’’ 

“‘What do you know? Why mustI1.. .?” 

‘I can support what the lady says,’’ the doctor inter- 
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rupted. ‘‘You’re getting unnecessarily excited and all this 
talking may do you a lot of harm.” 

‘I mustn’t be silent, I mustn’t.”’ 

‘Please be sensible,’’ Lady Reddington whispered. 
‘Your husband must never learn that you were found in 
Beverly Street with Moody.’’ 

‘‘You know that! In heaven’s name, how did you find 
out?’’ 

‘‘No, I don’t know anything definite; I only guessed from 
the fact that they had brought Moody here.”’ 

‘You saw him here? Did Howard recognize him?’’ 

‘‘No, I distracted your husband’s attention to something 
else. He only saw his back and didn’t recognize him.”’ 

‘‘My dear good Lady Reddington, I can’t, I mustn’t keep 
silent. Am I to go on living with a lie like that in my 
heart?’’ 

‘‘Some day you shall tell me all about it, but now tien 
must hold your tongue or you'll ruin your husband’s life.’’ 

‘“‘But Moody, Jack Moody. He’ll start blackmailing me 
again and give me away.”’ 

‘‘He’ll never give you away, madame,”’ the doctor said 
earnestly. ‘‘I know that for certain.’’ 

““You don’t know him; he’s the lowest cad that ever trod 
God’s earth.’’ 

‘Moody is dead.”’ 

“It’s not true! He was standing here only a short time 
ago, and tried to strangle me.’’ 

‘“‘He’s dead to mankind; he’s insane, and will never 
recover.’’ 

‘‘And I tried to kill him!”’ 

‘‘Don’t shout so; your husband is near the tent.’’ 

‘‘Calm yourself, madame,”’ the doctor said soothingly, 
‘‘You are in no way responsible for the man’s condition; 
it was the severe head injury which caused it.’’ 

Lady Reddington threw the doctor a grateful glance, and 
then turned to Ethel. 

“My dear Mrs. Kirkwood, you must keep your secret. 
You have no right to upset your husband’s life.’’ 

“It’s impossible for me to go on living beside the best 
of husbands with a lie like this on my conscience. Oh, 
Lady Reddington, I don’t want to gloss over anything. If 
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only you knew how meanly, how criminally that black- 
guard got me into his power!’’ 

‘I can guess; and you can tell me about if some time, but 
Ade must never say a word about it to Howard. I had to 

e to my own husband once; indeed in every woman’s life 
there are things she must work out alone.”’ 

Kirkwood was walking up and down in front of the tent 
entrance, lost in thought. What had happened to his wife? 
What secret enveloped her? What truth was there in that 
negro’s suspicions? Why was Lady Reddington trying to 
console him? Why had she repeatedly interrupted the 
nurse? 

The nurse passed him with a medicine-bottle in her hand. 
Would it not be well to call her back and question her? 
No, it would be unworthy of him to ask questions from 
a stranger about Ethel behind her back. His wife had done 
no wrong; it was impossible that she should have done 
anything to be ashamed of. If there had been anything 
in Ethel’s life that was not in keeping with her position as 
his wife, she would confess it openly. He knew her frank, 
straightforward nature. 

“Mr. Kirkwood.”’ 

Howard stepped hastily into the tent. 

“T think it would be well to get your wife away from 
here at once. May I urge upon you that you should take 
her for a long sea-voyage? She must leave the scene of 
this dreadful catastrophe as quickly as possible. The sight 
of San Francisco would only make her condition worse.”’ 

Howard had sat down on the side of the bed. 

‘‘Do you feel better, Ethel?’’ 

He looked into her eyes long and earnestly. 

“"Yes, Howard.”’ 

Ethel was all atremble and had to force herself to meet 
his searching glance. Did he guess anything? Were his 
suspicions aroused ? 

“Won't you send for our car, Mr. Kirkwood?”’ Lady 
Reddington asked. 

Howard looked up, as though he had been violently 
awakened from a bad dream. No, his wife was incapable 
of any evil and he was ashamed of having suspected her, 
even in thought. 
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‘‘How did you come fo be in Beverly Street ?’’ 

‘Your wife told us just now that on that evening the 
streets were blocked by crowds of vehicles. She had pushed 
forward into the stream of cars and was forced to follow. 
When the first tremor came, the chauffeur lost control of 
the car, and at the second he drove into a lamp-post in 
Beverly Street, where Mrs. Kirkwood was thrown out. 
Some people took charge of her and carried her into the 
nearest house. Unhappily the building took fire and it was 
only found possible to rescue your wife at the last moment.”’ 

The nurse covered her mouth with her hand, coughed, 
and looked full at Lady Reddington. 

‘Poor thing!’’ Howard stroked Ethel’s hand. ‘‘Doctor, 
why weren't my servants informed of the accident to my 
wife? Why isn’t she on the official lists of missing?”’ 

““We didn’t know until half an hour ago who our patient 
was; she had lost her power of speech and her memory. 
It was only when you arrived that she got them back.’’ 

‘“‘T understand. Yes, yes. I was myself buried for a 
week under the ruins of the California Gentlemen’s Club, 
and my servants reported to the police that my wife was 
in the club.”’ 

‘“‘And while you were in this danger, I. . .” 

‘‘Madame,’’ the doctor interrupted, ‘‘your husband is 
going to take you away from here as quickly as possible.”’ 

“Don’t excite yourself, my dear. I’ll get you some 
clothes from home and I'll be back at once.”’ 

Bending low, he kissed Ethel’s forehead and hastened 
out of the tent. 


With the consummate cunning of the insane, Moody had 
managed to give his pursuers the slip. He dashed through 
the canvas town, crept under a motor-van from which 
soldiers were unloading cases of provisions, and hid among 
some piles of cases past which the warders and police ran 
without examining them. He was soon driven out and 
chased through the streets until he succeeded once more in 
escaping by hiding behind some cotton bales and pulling 
a tarpaulin over him. 

One single thought possessed his mind, to kill that woman 
who had brought all his plans to ruin. Had she not tried 
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to shoot him? Had not the bullet actually struck him? 
He passed his hand over the scar on his temple. He must 
shoot her, as she had tried to shoot him. But where to 
get a weapon? When the excited voices of his pursuers 
had died down, he peered cautiously out and looked in all 
directions. Near the ferry pier he saw a policeman with 
his back turned to him. Crouching, Jack slunk through 
the rows of bales and sprang upon the man from behind. 
Before the policeman could shake him off, he had pulled 
him to the ground and taken possession of his revolver. 

This scene lasted only a few seconds, and when people 
came hurrying up to help the policeman, Moody held them 
at bay with his gun. Then he disappeared again behind 
the piles of bales and packing cases and ran desperately to 
the tent encampment, followed by a number of men shout- 
ing: “‘Stop him! Look out!’’ 

At the entrance to the encampment Jack encountered 
another policeman. <A shot from the madman stretched 
him on the ground. Jack seized this man’s revolver and 
dashed on again to the last tent on the beach. 

“You slut! DH kill you; I'll murder you!’’ The raving 
creature shrieked, loosing off his revolver time after time. 

The pursuers took cover, and Moody ran along the rows 
of tents, keeping a cautious look-out about him and firing 
whenever anyone came in his path. The cries of the 
wounded mingled with the curses of the excited crowd. 

Down on the beach, by the farthest tent, the policeman 
who had come with Lady Reddington and Howard 
Kirkwood had heard the clamour. He had his revolver 
ready and was staring at the tent entrance. 

Moody's roars sounded nearer. 

“Stop, you brutes! Stand back, you scum! Where is 
that slut of a woman?’’ He looked around him wildly. 
‘Ha! That's the tent where the bitch is lying.”’ 

“Help! Oh God!’’ Ethel screamed. ‘‘That’s Jack 
Moody; he’ll kill me!’’ 

The nurse and Lady Reddington tried to quieten her. 

‘‘No one shall harm you,”’ said Lady Reddington stand- 
ing protectingly in front of the bed. 

The nurse ran to the entrance, lowered the flaps, and took 
up her post in front of fhe tent. 
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The most important book, 
of the Autumn 


H. G. WELLS’ 


great ‘dream of the future’’ 


THE SHAPE OF THINGS 
TO COME 


Unpvovstepty the most important book that Mr. 
Wells has published for many years, this long volume 
(Over 150,000 words) is ‘‘the dream book’’ of Dr. Philip 
Raven and a history of the world from A.D. 1913 to 2116. 
It describes the decline and fall of what he calls the 
‘“‘haphazard private-profit capitalism of the twentieth 
century’’ and the restoration of human society upon more 
scientific and generous lines. Every thinking man and 
woman realizes that something has happened to the 
system under which we now live, something which is 
preventing the great majority of the people of the world 
enjoying the comfort and happiness the world has the 
means to provide. Here we have an analysis of the 
consequent downfall and a plain and stirring plan for 
world reconstruction. In his dream of the world 150 
years hence Mr. Wells sees it completely transformed 
and in which a full and happy existence is possible for 
everyone. 
Nobody can afford, nor will they desire, to miss this 
stirring book by one of the world’s most constructive 
thinkers. In that brilliant style of which Mr. Wells is 
supreme a master, it will rank as one of his finest and 
most enduring achievements. 1os. 6d. 
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By The Rt. Hon. Dr. Christopher Addison, M_D., 
F.R.C.S., P.C. MY DIARY OF THE WAR 


By profession a leading anatomist, Dr. Christopher 

Addison became a Radical M.P. in 1910. His work 
on Health Insurance brought him into close touch with 
Mr. Lloyd George, and they became intimate friends. 
During the epoch-making period with which this Diary 
deals he held the following Government appointments : 
from August 1914 to May 1915 he was Under-Secretary 
to Mr. Pease (Lord Gainford) at the Board of Education, 
in Mr. Asquith’s administration ; from May 1915 to June 
1916 he was Under-Secretary to Mr. Lloyd George at 
the Ministry of Munitions in the First Coalition ; from 
June 1916 to December of the same year he was Mr. 
Montagu’s Under-Secretary at the Ministry of Munitions ; 
from that same December until the July of 1917 he was 
Minister of Munitions ; and from July 1917 till December 
1918, Minister of Reconstruction. 
This Diary takes the form of a day-to-day record of his 
work and personal contacts. It is not merely a ‘‘war 

iary’’; nor is it merely the tale of his own political 
fortunes. It is rather the inside story, much of it 
hitherto unrevealed, of practically all the great war-time 
issues as they arose in national affairs: of the facts and 
events underlying them, many of which are here fully 
presented for the first time by one confidentially behind 
the scenes in each successive government; and of the 
well-known personalities, leaders in every walk of 
national life, with whom Dr. Addison was brought into 
the closest relationship and whose fortunes were bound 
up with the issues. 
It is not possible to enumerate the themes, the men, 
and the events of which he writes with such inti- 
mate knowledge. The book is in many ways unique, 
and will take a premier place amongst the records of the 
period. 

In two volumes, tllustrated, 36s. the set. 
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Recounted by His Excellency Don Franctsco de 


Reynoso to Alice Pentlarge Kleeman 
THE REMINISCENCES OF A SPANISH DIPLOMAT 


Descenpep from one of the most distinguished Old 
Castillian families, His Excellency Don Francisco de 
Reynoso has recounted the eventful story of his life to 
a biographer who has caught not only the faithful 
reflection of his steadfast, fearless spirit but the atmos- 
phere of the world in which he lived. 
For almost fifty years Don Francisco was active in the 
diplomatic service of his country. In the course of his 
career he often shared in the most stirring events of the 
history of modern times. Stationed in Rome in the 
early days of Italian Unity; traversing the United 
States to reach Japan ; travelling widely in the Oriental 
Empires before the days of railroads ; serving in Russia ; 
appointed Secretary of the Spanish Embassy in London 
he spent nine years there at the end of the Victorian 
era. In Berlin he had interesting encounters with the 
Emperor William II. The Empress Eugenie dis- 
tinguished him with her friendship. He served in Paris 
on the Commission which ended the Spanish American 
War and again as Minister Plenipotentiary for the 
ratification of the Treaty with Morocco. Spanish 
Minister at Berne from 1913 to 1923, the tale of his 
experiences during those historic years throws an 
illuminating sidelight on what occurred behind the 
scenes in the tragic drama of war. Ambassador to the 
Quirinal during the visit of the Spanish sovereigns in 
1923 he saw Mussolini and Primo de Rivera, two of the 
world’s famous dictators, side by side, and has appraised 
them fearlessly. 
Counting as his triends many of the great and humble 
of every country in which he has lived, always closely in 
touch with his native land, he speaks intimately of the 
most important and colourful personalities of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries in Spain. 


Illustrated, 18s. 
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By H. H. Balfour, M.C., M.P. 
AN AIRMAN MARCHES 


Herz is an autobiography which is one of the most 
thrilling volumes we have read. Captain H. H. Balfour 
is still a young man; he grew to manhood through the 
excitements of war and his life has been filled with 
adventure. 
The House of Commons to-day ; romance and adventure 
in Fleet Street ; and the stark realism of war flying are 
the three landmarks in this book, 
The life of a daily newspaper reporter is told with almost 
brutal truth. One moment to be gazing upon the victims 
of a double crime ; the next to be gaining racing-tips from 
a man in the private suite of a luxury hotel. 
There are close-up portraits of such people as the late 
Gertrude Bell sitting in the Political Mess at Bagdad 
with Sir Arnold Wilson, working together on the edifice 
of the new Eden which only a few months later was to 
be blown up in the Mesopotamian rebellion of 1920, 
The pioneering flights in an Egyptian railway carriage, 
and visits to the king of the Cairo underworld—all pass 
through the pages of this fascinating book. 
An Atrman Marches is more than an autobiography. 
It isan expression of life anda challenge. Illustrated, 18s. 


HE LAUGHED IN FLEET 
By Bernard Falk STREET 


Bernarp FALk is a famous journalist and another of 
‘“‘Northcliffe’s young men’’ who have made their mark 
and won distinction and success. In this amusing book 
he gives an intimate, live and intriguing picture of the 
day-to-day life of the ever strange, ever changing 
world of Fleet Street. Millionaires who have reaped the 
rich prizes of the street of ink at one end ; poor, strug- 
gling penny-a-liners at the other. 
We follow Mr. Falk along a thorny path smoothed by 
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a sense of humour which triumphs over disaster and disa- 
pointment and is ever equipped for the final tussle with 
confident youth. There is scarcely a page without its 
amusing anecdote or an apt story. The great figures in 
journalism all make their appearance, their portraits 
sketched in whimsical, tender fashion that emphasises 
their essential qualities. Here are memorable stories, 
told for the first time, of the two great newspaper 
brothers Lord Northcliffe and Lord Rothermere ; here 
we meet and are amused by Lord Beaverbrook and Lord 
RiddeH. In the picture, linked by characteristic 
stories, are Lord Camrose and the elusive Julius Elias, 
the brain behind the Daily Herald. 

The romance of Fleet Street is inexhaustible, and Mr. 
Falk has in this book made a unique contribution to 
its history. Illustrated, 18s. 


By Mrs. Alec-Tweedie | TIGHT CORNERS 
OF MY ADVENTUROUS LIFE 


Author of ‘‘Me and Mine’, ‘‘Mainly East’, etc. 


Few women have led a more varied, a more exciting, 

or a more vivid life than Mrs. Alec-Tweedie, described 
by The Times as ‘‘the indefatigable Mrs. Alec-Tweedie, 
traveller, explorer, artist, writer and hostess’’. 
Her last book, Me and Mine, ran through three editions 
in nine weeks, and the exhibition of Mrs. Alec-Tweedie’s 
pictures, arranged coincidently with the publication of 
the book, attracted wide attention and achieved every 
success at Arthur Tooth’s Galleries in Bond Street. 
Throughout her adventurous life the author has found 
herself in many ‘‘tight corners’ in many strange parts 
of the world. By her courage, humour and sheer force 
of character she has always succeeded in emerging from 
them with flying colours. In this unusual and enter- 
taining volume she tells us all about these ‘‘corners’’ 
with a verve and gusto most enjoyable. 

Illustrated in colour and black and white, 18s. 
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_. THE MARRIED LIFE 
By Lady Cynthia Asquith OF THE DUCHESS 
OF YORK 


Writien and published with the personal approval of Her Royal 
Highness 


Author of ‘‘The Ltfe of the Duchess of York’’ 


Here, told for the first time and with the personal 
approval of Her Royal Highness, is one of the most 
charming real life romances ever published. It is now 
nearly ten years since Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon, the 
‘“‘youngest daughter’’ in England’s latest fairy tale, 
married the ‘‘King’s son’’ and in doing so stepped into 
history as the Duchess of York. 
Lady Cynthia Asquith tells her story with great charm ; 
without intrusion she reveals many intimate little details 
of the Duchess’ home life and from these pages there 
emerges a full picture of a lady whose smile, whose kind- 
liness and understanding and tact have made her beloved 
far beyond the boundaries of our own Empire. 
yldlustvated, 2s. 6d. 


By Mrs. Steuart Erskine KING FAISAL OF IRAQ 


Author of ‘‘Twenty-nine Years: the Story of King 
Alfonso of Spain’’, ete. 


Tus is the first authentic life of one of the most 
romantic and outstanding personalities of our day. 
King Faisal is still a comparatively young man ; he has 
still much to accomplish, but now that Iraq has entered 
into the comity of the League of Nations as an 
independent Arab State, it is particularly appropriate 
that the past should be surveyed. 
The story we are told so graphically here, starts with 
the birth of a third son to the Sharif of Mekka in the 
summer residence of the family at Ta’if in the Hijas ; 
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it follows his upbringing among the Bedawin tribes, his 
early life as a semi-prisoner in Constantinople, when 
Abdul Hamid II was in power; illustrates the Arab 
movement for freedom, and shows how this movement 
was reaching its climax when the World War swept the 
Arabs along in a wider struggle. The desert advance 
to Damascus has often been described, but the part 
taken by the Sharif Faisal is not so well known. Mrs. 
Steuart Erskine throws fresh light on some obscure 
passages and the almost legendary figure so graphically 
painted by Lawrence gradually develops into the 
present-day, hard-working, capable ruler of modern 
Iraq. Illustrated, 18s. 
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By George Grossmith | REMINISCENCES: G.G. 


Granpson of the man upon whom Dickens based 
Mr. Pickwick, and son of the famous Victorian enter- 
tainer, George Grossmith has been on the stage for 
more than forty years. 
Mr. Grossmith’s reminiscences cover a period of half a 
century, and deal with the theatre ; social life ; clubs and 
supper-time haunts (from the old ‘‘East Room’’ at the 
Criterion to the newest and most fashionable night-club) ; 
Paris, where he had the freedom of the house of a 
nobleman whom Ralph Newill insisted did not ‘‘exist’’; 
America, including Hollywood; and he has scores of 
stories to tell of the notabilities he has known. 
His friends have included princes and pugilists, cabinet 
ministers and chorus girls, senators and stars; he has 
.done practically everything there is to do in the theatre ; 
he wrote the first revue for London; he was at the 
Gaiety during the great years of George Edwardes, 
Gertie Millar, and Edmund Payne—when he sang 
‘‘Yip-i-addy’’ the audience booed because the chorus girls 
showed part of their knees—and he has produced in- 
numerable shows from big musical comedies to ‘The 
Midnight Follies’’. Illustrated, 18s. 
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By Sydney Horler EXCITEMENT 
An impudent Axtobiography 


Sypnry HORLER, that joyous writer of romantic 
mystery novels, who rose from a Fleet Street reporter 
to become one of the most popular authors of to-day, 
has written his life-story—and it will be found every whit 
as interesting as any of his spirited stories of modern- 
day adventure. 
He calls it Excitement: An Impudent Autobiography, 
and well illustrates the truth of a reviewer’s recent 
statement, ‘‘Sydney Horler could not write a dull line 
if he tried.’’ Illustrated, 18s. 


By Naomi Facob ME 
A Chronicle about Other People 


Wiirnin the short space of a few years, Naomi Jacob has 
made for herself a name as one of the leading women 
novelists of our day, and she has now a following of many 
thousands of readers. In Me she writes the story of her 
life. We gave the manuscript to one possessed of great 
critical faculty to read, and the verdict came: ‘‘I have 
never read any book which was so full of courage and 
vitality.’’ 
Beginning her career as a board school teacher, Miss 
Jacob shows us life in a provincial town, and through all 
the loneliness and the poverty, her innate sense of fun 
bubbles through. Later she leads us into the Music 
Halls, and tells us of the great stars of that particularly 
English form of entertainment. Then the War, and you 
have a flash of the British toy industry, and later a 
munition factory and the ‘‘boys and girls’’ who fed the 
guns. Later a sanatorium, and later still the stage. 
You are introduced to some literary lights, a boxer or 
two, delightful charwomen, a great statesman and a 
financier ; to doctors; to the inimitable ‘‘Simmy’’; to 
Liz; and to Sammy the Peke. 
Me will delight you by its humanity, its honesty and its 
humour. It is a rare and fine book to read not once, 
but many times. Illustvated, 18s. 
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By Sir Harry Brittain, K.B.E., C.M.G., LL.D. 
BY AIR 


Sir Harry Brittain has been described as ‘“‘England’s 
unofficial Ambassador’’ for his great work in pro- 
moting Anglo-American friendship and in the fostering 
of relationships between the peoples of the Empire. 
The rapid advance of aviation has knit even more 
closely the bonds of the Empire, and in this book Sir 
Harry tells the romantic story of the development of 
the Empire airways. Sir Harry has flown in many lands, 
his knowledge and experience of aviation is wide, and 
he writes graphically of the early beginnings of aviation, 
of his own ballooning adventures, and goes on to give 
the first account of the exciting history of Imperial 
Airways. 
There are stories of the pilots, of the brilliant organiza- 
tion on the longest air routes of the world, and of the 
able brains behind it; stories of the work of flying 
doctors in Canada and Australia, of forest fire-fighters, 
of treasure ships of the air carrying gold and diamonds 
and radium, and of the strange cargoes entrusted to 
Imperial Airways. 
By Aw is, we think, one of the most important and 
valuable contributions yet made to aeronautical litera- 
ture. It makes enthralling reading and is superbly 
illustrated by photographs taken by Sir Harry on his 
recent 15,000 miles flight along the African Air Route 
and in other parts of the world. Illustrated, 12s. 6d. 


By Owen Rutter “IF CRAB NO WALK” 
A. traveller in the West Indies. 
Author of ‘‘The Pivate Wind’’, ‘Through Formosa’, etc. 
Mr. Rurtrer’s books of travel are always delightful 
in their originality andinterest, and it was a happy fate 


which sent him off to that increasingly popular corner 
of the world, the West Indies. 
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“If crab no walk he sees nothing,’’ runs an old negro 
proverb. Mr. Rutter, however, has walked a lot and has 
seen much, with the result that the scope of this book is 
very wide. Barbados, Trinidad, the Panama Canal, 
Jamaica, Cuba, Porto Rica and the Windward Islands— 
all these come within the scope of Mr Rutter’s experience. 
And on the way he points out many things of interest ; 
talks about the people that he met ; of the queer customs 
that he saw; and tells a fund of very amusing stories. 
If Crab No Walk is a veritable cruise in miniature 
which should find a wide appeal. Illustrated, 18s. 


By Major W. Howe Greene, O.B.E., F.RI.B.A. 
(late of Royal Newfoundland Regiment) 


THE WOODEN WALLS AMONG THE ICE 
FLOES 


The Romance of the Seal Fishery of Newfoundland. 


Tus enthralling and unusual book deals with the 
great ice floes and bergs that drift from the Arctic 
by the Newfoundland coasts, and tells the romance of 
the Newfoundland sealers during their yearly perilous 
venture that, in its hardihood and defiance of danger, is 
probably unequalled by any other commercial pursuit 
throughout the world. Major Greene, through long 
experience in Newfoundland, has unrivalled knowledge 
of the picturesque land with which he deals, and a 
profound admiration for its people. In this book he 
recounts something of the romance which surrounds this 
rugged Isle that is the oldest of all British Colonies and 
whose southerly point is not, as so many believe, in the 
frozen North, but 155 miles south of Paris. 
More thrilling than many novels, illustrated by 
unique and lovely photographs, this book in its truth 
should attract wide attention and arouse admiration 
for a people of whom too little has hitherto been told. 
Illustrated, 18s. 
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By Attilio Gatti BLACK MIST 
Author of ‘‘Hidden A frica’’,‘‘'Tom Toms in the Night’’, etc. 


CommanpDER GATTI, who, with his previous books, has 
thrilled so many lovers of adventure, devotes this 
new book to the many mysterious happenings he has 
encountered among the Arabs of the North and the 
natives of Southern and Central Africa. 
Only a rare and intimate knowledge of the dark-skinned 
men of the North and South has made it possible for 
Commander Gatti to have seen and heard the remark- 
able stories he relates; to have penetrated somewhat 
into the ‘‘black mist’’ of the native mind, beyond the 
boundaries of reason. 
Animated by an obvious flair for attracting the unusual 
to himself, he has won the confidence of the primitive 
savage, armed with his strange sixth sense, and of the 
subtle Arabs, steeped in esoteric wisdom; and guided 
by them has glimpsed some of the secret forces of their 
inner lives. 
Black Mist is a book of profound and unusual interest, 
which will excite discussion and provoke and thrill the 
many who will be attracted by its strangeness. 
Illustrated, 18s. 


STOP PRESS 


We have pleasure in announcing 
an wmportant new book by Professor 


C. E. M. JOAD 


entitled 


THE FUTURE OF THE 
ENGLISH COUNTRYSIDE 


2s. 6d. net. 
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By Clifford Collinson, F.R.GS. 
EXPLORERS ALL! 


Author of ‘‘Life and Laughter 'Midst the Cannibals’’ (16th thous.), 
‘‘Half the Seas Over’’ 


Cirrorp CoLiinson needs no introduction. His 
joyous books of travel not less than his public lectures 
and frequent broadcast talks on travel subjects have 
gained for him the public eye and ear. 
In Explorers All! he breaks new ground, for, within its 
covers he amplifies the extraordinarily successful 
series of broadcast talks he gave during last April and 
May on ‘‘Pioneers of World Exploration’’. 
Here are the stories of the Viking discoverers of America, 
with the tale of Enc the Red’s sister, Freydis, and her 
grim cry of ‘‘Hand me an axe!’’; of Marco Polo and his 
amazing journey to the Court of Khublai Khan; of Magellan 
and his fat little diarist, Antonio Pigafetta; of how 
Pizarro climbed the Andes and dealt shameful death to 
the Inca of Peru; of Cortes and his epic fight on the 
summit of the Great Pyramid Temple ; of Drake, and how, 
alone in the Pacific, he played Old Harry with the 
treasure-ships of Spain; of Hans Staden and his hair- 
raising experiences amidst the cannibals of Brazil; of 
Mungo Park in Africa with his cotton umbrella and his 
£7 103. horse; and of how Fridtjof Nansen braved the 
ridicule of the scientists and made his wonderful dash 


to the Pole. 
Iliustvated, 8s. 6d. 


97 GENERALS OF THE GREAT WAR 


By ‘Arminius 
FROM SERAJEVO TO THE RHINE 
SomETHING of a sensation is likely to be caused by the 
publication of this book. It is the work of a German 
writer who hides his identity under a nom-de-plume, 
while he discusses with almost startling frankness 
eighteen of the Allied and German Generals in command 
of the Great War. 
Who ‘‘Arminius’’ may be we do not know, but his 
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authority can hardly be questioned for his material has 
been gathered from the official War documents of the 
Allied and enemy nations, from the diaries and memoirs 
of the Generals themselves, and from English, French, 
German, American, Italian, and Russian authorities. 

Illustrated, 18s. 


By William Lucas of Hitchin iUaNAL 


Edited and with an Introduction by 
G. E. Bryant and G. P. Baker 


Tuts book is a window through which we may enjoy an 

unexpected peep at the life of an Englishman of the 
early and middle nineteenth century. Here he is; and 
we see, in true perspective, his childhood ; his apprentice- 
ship and shop life as it was more than a hundred years 
ago; his manhood in those critical years during which 
the Reform Act was passed, the Corn Laws repealed 
and the whole circumstances of England changed by the 
building of railways and the introduction of sanitary 
reforms. The pageant of life passes us : parhamentary 
elections ; local government; domestic interests; the 
life of a country town ; the events of the great world all 
recounted by a shrewd and good-natured observer with 
humour and acute judgment. 
In William Lucas’ holidays we are taken about England, 
Wales and Scotland, sometimes by train, sometimes by 
stage coach. We meet Mr. Wordsworth in his own 
garden ; we read the Pickwick Papers when they are 
first published ; we see Turner’s pictures when they are 
first exhibited ; we visit the Paris of the ’fifties before 
Hauffmann had begun his work. 
This very delightful book conveys, more graphically 
than anything we have read for a very long time, the 
charm of a departed era. 

In two volumes, 36s. the set 
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By Dennis Wheatley “OLD ROWLEY” 
A private life of Charles U 


Author of ‘‘The Forbidden Territory’’ (7th tmp.), 
‘‘Such Power is Dangerous’’ (5th thous.) 


Wirn but two novels to his credit Mr. Wheatley has 
placed himself amongst the most vivid, exciting 
story-tellers of the day. Here he is in a new vein, and 
those who have read this charmingly original life of 
Charles II in manuscript predict as big a success for 
it as has been achieved by his novels. 
‘It is not,’’ writes a critic of the manuscript, ‘‘a schol- 
astic work full of detailed information, but a real portrait 
of the man.” 
The book is delightfully produced and its value enhanced 
by eight original full plate engravings by the inimitable 


Mr. Frank C. Papé. Illustrated, 9s. 
By Philip W. Sergeant * CENTURY OF Bs 


Author of ‘‘Morphy’s Games of Chess’’, ‘‘Morphy's Gleanings’’, 
“‘Charousek’s Games of Chess’’, etc., etc. 


A yew work on Chess by Mr. Sergeant is sure of a 
welcome among lovers of ‘‘The Royal Game’’; for 
as a writer on the subject he has an international repu- 
tation, to which its champions have paid tribute. 
A Century of Brittsh Chess contains a full account of 
chess and its players in the British Isles from 1830 to the 
present day (including the activities of the British Chess 
Federation and its forerunners). Jilustvated, 12s. 6d. 


By Benjamin Bennett & 


; : UP FOR MURDER 
Francois Pierre Rosseau 


A thrilling and original record of South African 
murder cases. Illustrated, 15s. 
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Sport 


By Dr. D. Fobson-Scott, O.B.E., MC. 
BEAGLING FOR BEGINNERS 


Tuts is a book which no good and true beagler can 
afford to be without, be he Master, Whipper-in, or 
Member of that heterogeneous assembly, the Field. 
Written in simple and, as far as possible, non-technical 
language, it is intended to be a book for beginners, but 
as the most doughty veteran in evcry hunting field is 
never averse to describing himself as a beginner it is 
indeed therefore also a book for everyone. 
Such subjects as Checks, Riot, the Mystery of Scent, 
the Breeding of Hounds and Heredity in relation to breed- 
ing take on new and undreamt-of values. 
Dr. Jobson-Scott served his hunting apprenticeship over 
thirty years ago when working a big country medical 
practice in the saddle among the Cotswold Hills, and even 
to this day it is a marvel to him how his daily rounds of 
visits invariably happened to start ‘‘in the direction in 
which hounds were’’. Illustrated, 15s. 


By Ray Bergman JUST FISHING 


LL who have ever thrilled at the swirling leap of a rain- 

bow trout, or the grim, dogged fight of a small-mouth 
bass, will find in this book long hours of keen enjoyment, 
mingled with the tested instructions of a shrewd angler. 
The odour of the woods is here, the fleck of sunlight on 
a grassy bank, the rushing waters of the finest trout- 
streams. 
The book covers the equipment and methods for set and 
dry-fly fishing, nymph and lure fishing for trout, plug 
fishing for bass, pike and pickerel, trolling for lake trout, 
bait fishing, weather conditions, and many other aspects. 
The book is profusely illustrated not only with numerous 
drawings throughout the text, full-page plates of lures 
and four coloured fly-plates painted by Dr. Edgar Burke, 
but also with faithful and beautiful reproductions of 
the more important species of fish, painted in full colour 
from life by Mr. Fred. Everett. Illustrated, 255. 
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Sport 


By D. R. Jardine IN QUEST OF THE ASHES 


RecrettaBie as were the circumstances which make 
this book a necessity, there can hardly be two 
opinions upon the wisdom which prompts Mr. Jardine 
to disclose finally and with a full sense of responsibility 
the whole truth about the fight for the Ashes during the 
recent M.C.C. tour of Australia. 
Mr. Jardine confesses that few things have given him more 
anxious thought than how best to set out the position, 
and, In giving a fair and accurate picture, to avoid the 
aggravation of any bitterness. He believes that total 
silence is neither the best remedy for the present situation 
nor in the best interests of cricket. 
England’s captain upholds the leg-theory which the 
Australian Board of Control resented so strongly, and 
speaks candidly about the Australian barrackers. He 
reveals much that has hitherto remained undisclosed 
concerning the tour and the crisis which it brought. 
As a record of events off the field and of the actual fight 
for the Ashes and the strategy behind it, Mr. Jardine’s 
book is unequalled. Illustrated, 6s. 


By Lutgt Barbasette THE ART OF THE FOIL 
With a Short History of Fencin 


Profusely illustrated with half-tones and with line-cuts by Civo 
Barbasetts 


Luic1 BarpasETT! is, perhaps, the greatest living 
authority on fencing in Europe. Not only is his 
system used by the Italian Military but also in Austria 
and Germany. The present volume is published both 
in Italian and in German, and now appears for the first 
time in English. The author not only has a perfect 
knowledge of the theory and practite of fencing, but 
he himself is one of the finest fencers in Europe. 
The Art of the Foul is the first work in the English lan- 
guage on the subject of fencing that contains a complete 
and authoritative presentation of the theory and 
technique of fencing with a foil. Illustrated, 21s. 
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Sport 
By Lieut.-Colonel H. M. Beasley, D.S.O. (Capt. 


of English Team) BEASLEY ». CULBERTSON 
The authentic and official record of the International Bridge mateh 
1933 


Tur great Contract Bridge Match between Lieut.- 
Colonel H. M. Beasley’s team—the pick of England’s 
players—and Mr. Ely Culbertson’s side—representing 
the United States of America—is fully dealt with in this 
unique work by Colonel Beasley. Over 100 of the 
most interesting hands are incorporated in the book and 
the bidding, play of the cards, etc., is shown in full 
detail. Every hand thus shown is accompanied by 

Colonel Beasley’s comments and explanations. 
Illustrated, 5s. 


By Andrew Ducat CRICKET 


Mk. Anprew Ducat (or ‘‘Andy’”’ as he is affectionately 
known to thousands) belongs to the very select little 
band of athletes who have represented England both at 
cricket and football. 
This book is essentially practical and instructive ; it 
deals with every aspect of batting, bowling and fielding ; 
it contains the author’s views on the ‘‘leg-theory’’ and 
‘body-line’’ controversy ; it deals with the art of cap- 
taincy ; with local club organization ; the rules and the 
history of the game. Illustrated, 4s. 6d. 
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By Patsy Hendren THE COMPLETE CRICKETER 


As astudent ofthe game Patsy Hendren is second to none, 

and this book will repay every cricketer, actual or 
potential, young or old, who takes the trouble to read it. 
It is full of hints and tips of great value and is the work 
of a man who not only enjoys his game and makes the 
spectators enjoy it too, but who understands it and can 
explain it to others. Illustrated, 2s. 
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All about Dogs 


By Edward C’. Ash 
THE BOOK OF THE GREYHOUND 
Author of ‘‘The Practical Dog Book’’, ‘‘Dogs : Thety Htstory”’ 


Mk. Asu’s various monumental works upon the dog 
have been hailed as the finest of their kind. They 
serve, all over the world, as standard books of reference 
and are the result of years of patient research. 
This new book is the most exhaustive, the most complete, 
and, in many ways, the most astonishing volume Mr. 
Ash has produced. There is nothing quite like it in 
the world, and its author has for years investigated into 
the history of his subject, trying to discover the impor- 
tance of colour, pedigree, age, feeding, rearing, breeding ; 
the true history of the breed and the origination of the 
Waterloo Cup and the coursing meetings of the past. 
Illustrated, 25s. 


By Fames Dickte THE DOG 


Lireratty millions of people are familiar with Captain 
Dickie’s cheery, frank and helpful articles on the dog 
which appeared regularly in the Datly Sketch over a period 
of some years under the title of ‘“You and Your Dog’’. 
Thousands of readers wrote to Captain Dickie requesting 
that the articles should be issued in a more permanent 
form, and so here it is ! 
From it you will be guided in your choice of a pup, in 
your training and feeding and treatment of it. You 
will learn the characteristics of canine families and 
breeds of dogs; the origin and history of every dog is 
explored and many rather startling theories are pro- 
pounded by the author. With 100 tllustrations, 6s. 


By Edward C. Ash THIS DOGGY BUSINESS 
A uthor of ‘‘The Practical Dog Book’’, ‘‘Dogs : Thety History”’ 


Tue dog in lore and legend is dealt with in this extra- 
ordinarily interesting and fascinating volume. 5S. 
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Miscellaneous 
By Sir Albion Bajert THE INDIAN TANGLE 


Sir ALBION BaJERI is one of the most distinguished 
retired Indian Civil Servants of his day, and in addition 
to administrative experiences in British India, was Prime 
Minister of the important states of Cochin and Mysore, 
and later Foreign and Political Minister of Kashmir. 
In Mysore he was responsible for the constitutional 
reforms inaugurated in the State in 1922 which have 
contributed so much to the welfare and contentment 
of the people. 
In this important volume Sir Albion handles with a 
knowledge based on wide administrative experience 
and a sympathy derived from his reforming ancestry 
the perplexing problems of Indian constitutional change 
which are now before the British Parliament. 
The ordinary reader will find these problems expounded 
here with remarkable clarity, and he will find the book 
a quite invaluable guide to one of the gravest questions 
to be faced. 7s. 6d. 
Shoo Sts rote 


THROUGH THE 
: H 
By F.. W. FitzSimons PSYCHIC DOOR 
Tus book consists of an accurate record of the author’s 
experiences over a period of thirty-five years. It 
emphasizes, with an insistence that will not be denied, 
the vital importance of the knowledge gained by investi- 
gations; and in view of the result obtained by Mr. 
FitzSimons the reader will be compelled to admit that 


no intelligent person can afford to overlook the facts 
here presented. Illustrated, 10s. 64. 


By R. H. Naylor HOME ASTROLOGY 
Author of ‘“Naylor’s Year Book’ (5th thous.), etc. 


Tus astonishing verifications of Mr. Naylor’s weekly 

predictions in the Sunday Express have revived 
immense interest in Astrology and fortune-telling. Mr. 
Naylor has written here, in the simplest of language, a 
volume which we can use to-day and every day, and 
find out something about ourselves and about those 
around us. 3s. 6d, 
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General Fiction 


By Philip Gibbs THE CROSS OF PEACE 
Author of “The Anxious Days’’ (26th thous.), etc. 


Whrn unfailing insight and sympathy Sir Philip 
Gibbs reflects upon the complex troubles of the 
world, and through the medium of his novels interprets 
them from the human viewpoint for the ordinary man 
and woman’s comprehension. By his wide knowledge, 
and an understanding which amounts to little short of 
genius, he brings world affairs within the scope of daily 
life and shows their reactions upon ordinary people. 
The Cross of Peace deals with the struggle for peace in 
Europe and the advent of the Hitler régime in Germany. 
The chief character is a French officer, decorated with 
the Croix de Guerre, who becomes a pacifist and gets into 
grave trouble with his own people and family. The 
novel reveals the conflict between the German and 
French mentality and the tragedy of defeated hopes. 
It is a very human story and possesses an urgent, vital 
message for the world. 7s. 6d. 


By Ethel Boileau ““WHEN YELLOW LEAVES——” 
Author of ‘‘Turnip Tops’’ (17th imp.), ete. 


FTER many months of publication Turnip Tops is still 
one of the merriest sellers of the last few years. ‘‘It is 
an event in a reviewer’s life,’’ wrote Mr. Cecil Roberts. 
‘|. . Here,’’ he continued, ‘‘is a truly exquisite piece 
of work. It is so good that the story really does not 


matter.”’ 
And now Ethel Boileau’s new novel, When Yellow 
Leaves—— Great things are expected of it, and we are 


quite convinced that no expectations will be disappointed. 
Ethel Boileau tells the story of the passing of an order, 
the ruin of a family living on and by ‘‘the land’’; the 
helplessness of a man bred in the old order to stand up 
against the complexities of modern life, or to understand 
his children who are of the new world which is strange 
to him. The story is one of conflict, and against the 
background of the English countryside, sketched as 
unerringly as in Turnip Tops, it unfolds with a wealth 
of brilliant detail. 7s. 6d. 
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By Ursula Bloom ROSE SWEETMAN 
Author of ‘‘Wonder Cruise’’ (5th imp.), etc. 


Tuer can be little doubt that this novel is the most 
powerful that Ursula Bloom has yet achieved. Through- 
out its length we hear the tramping of a persecuted 
people cast out by great nations. Jews in exile from 
Russia ; Jews tramping from Germany ; Jews banished, 

despised ; the unwanted race. 
Gradually this overpowering realization breaks upon 
the heroine of Miss Bloom’s story. From a happy-go- 
lucky girl in her own house, Rose Sweetman passes 
through the various phases of her career. She is left at 
Syracuse, with the man she loved deserting her and 
taking with him nearly every penny that she possessed. 
7s. 6d. 


By Robert Hichens A VOLUME OF STORIES 
Author of “Dr Artz” (5thimp.), ‘The Garden of Allah”’, etc. 


A vowumz of stories by Mr. Hichens is an event. Very 

few living writers combine so thoroughly and com- 
pletely the very different arts of the novelist and the 
short-story writer. All the stories in this volume are 
in Mr. Hichens’ best vein; models of their kind in 
technique, they cover a wide field and contain a long 
gallery of vivid characters. 7s. Od. 


By Favell Miles (Lady Miles) THIS FLOWER 
Author of ‘Lorna Neale’, etc. 


In this original and most interesting story Favell Miles 

tells of a cynic whose one great friend, an idealist, 
marries his despised mistress, of the cynic’s un- 
successful wooing, and of his mistress’s attempts to win 
him back even after her marriage. 7s. 6a, 
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By Emmeline Morrison COUNTISBURY 
Author of ‘‘Iris Gray’’ (6th thous.), ‘‘Fidelis’’, etc. 


Emmetine Morrison tells here the story of a modern 

girl who wanted every experience in life without 
paying for it; who sought for thrills and adventures 
without any consideration for the future, or their effect 
upon other lives. In the story, Emmeline Morrison 
takes her readers back to South Devon, the setting of her 
most popular novels, and there, amongst new friends, 
we meet some old ones who help to unravel the tangle 
which Anne Seymour and a London fog wove one 


February night. 7s. 6d. 
$F 4996-4-46-4-4-4464-4444644 
By Margaret Peterson TWICE BROKEN 
Author of ‘‘Love’s Service’’ (8th thous.), ‘‘Poor Delights’’ (oth thous.), 
etc, 


Tuts novel will create something ofastir. Itis utterly 

unlike anything else that its famous author has 
written. It is at once a challenge and a revelation, and 
it grips the heart and mind of its reader from the first 
page to the last. 7s. 6d. 


By The Baroness Von Hutten prey 


Author of ‘‘Pam’’ (570th thous.), “‘The Notorious 
Mrs. Gateacre’’ (3rd Imp.), ete. 


Tue Baroness Von Hutten has been well established 
as a popular novelist for a good many years, and her 
writings still retain that originality of plot, that delicate 
deftness of characterization that have made her tales 
so successful. 
‘‘When Baroness von Hutten gives us one of her studies 
of personalities we can anticipate not only a literary 
treat, but a fascinating romance,’’ said one of the re- 
viewers, and indeed, her witchery and her ability to 
fascinate and interest have combined in Mice for 
Amusement not only to produce an absorbing story, 
but to people it with interesting and human person- 
alities. 7s. 6d. 
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By Winifred Graham ee aaa TAL 


Author of ‘‘Identity’’ (4th thous.), etc. 


Whinirrep Granam has written a most unusual 
novel in Experimental Child. The reader sees, 
through the hero’s eyes, our modern world from a new 
angle. A wealthy recluse marries under peculiar 
circumstances for the purpose of having an experi- 
mental child. Terence, up to the age of eighteen, has 
never met a woman, except his remarkable mother. 
The great house on the hill is as exclusive as a mon- 
astery. 
Then suddenly in most dramatic circumstances this 
strangely reared, handsome youth is flung entirely alone, 
with wealth at his command, into the social world of 
to-day. Designing women, lovely girls, people good and 
bad, flock round him. 
His reactions to the new environment are told in a 
most amusing and spirited manner. The story, with its 
intriguing atmosphere and its strong and gripping 
plot, stands out as a work of originality and surprise. 
7s. 6d. 


By Robert Courtnetdge JUDITH CLIFFORD 


THE FAMOUS THEATRICAL MANAGER 
Author of ‘'I Was an Actor Once’’ 


No more delightful or successful volume of theatrical 
reminiscences have been published than that by 
Mr. Robert Courtneidge under the title J Was an Actor 
Once. Full of anecdotes and recollections, it was 
widespread and won the admiration of Arnold Bennett, 
who found it ‘‘the expression of a strong, wise, kindly, 
audacious and upright personality’. 
Here, in Judith Clifford, we find Robert Coutneidge the 
novelist. Naturally enough his story centres around the 
theatre, and we follow the fortunes of Judith, who fought 
her way from the provincial theatres to stardom in 
London. 7s. 6d. 
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By Rene M. Worley OCTOBER WEEK-END 
Author of “Off the Pavement” 


A creat many readers will remember the success of 
Rene Worley’s delightful first novel Off the Pavement, 
in which she revealed her gift for making entertaining 
the ‘‘littleness’’ of life. In this, her second novel, she 
tells the story of a week-end; the kind of week-end 
that any one of us might spend. As far, however, as 
the Bushell family were concerned, it was a week-end 
out of the ordinary, a highly elated prelude to a rosy 
future. Bruce on the verge of riches; Tilly, his wife, 
dreaming hopefully of a big house and a fur coat; 
Georgina cherishing ambitions for a romantic career 
on the stage. Then there were the Grahams who lived 
in the same road, but gazing into a future very much less 
rosy ; one filled with terror and hardship. 
We enter the homes of these families, peep into their 
secret corners and finally travel with each one to the 
usual Monday morning destinations. 
Happy and tragic and hopeful and despairing, October 
Week-End is a quiet novel; but one which interprets the 
life that most of us know, which expounds a true philo- 
sophy and reveals a courageous, sympathetic outlook. 
7s. Od. 
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By Simon Dare ENTER A STRANGER 
Author of ‘‘Blind Madonna”’ (5th thous.), etc. 


Two sisters and a cottage in the country; Linda, 
another sister home from India; Letitia and her 
Garden of Flowers and a man who rode past on horse- 
back ; a publisher and an arrogant blonde. These are 
the characters of this book. Into the humdrum ordinari- 
ness of everyday existence, one evening at sunset, enters 
a stranger, and everything is changed. 
From that moment things happen, and their happening 
forms the story of Oliver and Peggy Warner. 
Simon Dare writes with charm and sympathy. Her 
novels are read by thousands, and with each one she is 
conquering new admirers and acquiring a popular 
reputation second to none. 7s. 6d. 
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By F. S. Fletcher THE GROCER’S WIFE 


Author of ‘‘The Town of Crooked Ways’’, 
‘The Root of all Evil’’ 


Mr. J. S. FLetTcHER’s new novel (the first story of 
Yorkshire country-town life he has given us for some 
years, and of the same genre as The Town of Crooked Ways 
and The Root of All Evil) isa powerful and dramatic study 
of a woman who, on the other side of the Atlantic, 
would be styled a ‘‘go-getter’’. Mrs. Wetherfield, wife of 
a Yorkshire tradesman in the town of Normansholt, is 
a lady of infinite perseverance in getting for herself and 
for her family all those material advantages which she 
considers its due. 
The novel is a comedy of life centred around a clever, 
designing woman whose motto, ‘‘The Wise Woman 
Buildeth her House’’, does not, in the end, help her to 
quite the finale she anticipated. 
Perhaps the story is cynical, and here and there a little 
savage in its ruthless exposure of humbug and snobbery, 
but Mrs. Wetherfield remains a great figure, as clearly 
depicted as Mrs. Proudie or Mrs. Poyser. 7s. 6d. 


By Allene Corliss EDEN 
Author of ‘‘Marry for Love’’ 


Sue ‘‘was an amusing, provocative companion, who 

somehow managed to be stimulating without being 
intellectual, ardent without being in the slightest sense 
promiscuous, and utterly feminine without being in 
the least clutching or demanding’’. She fell in love 
and married a young banker. His mother was a 
dominant woman in a small town. When they went 
back there to live he became the big man of the small 
town, completely dominated by his mother, and they 
didn’t know what to make of his wife. Tragedy almost 
resulted, but each of them made their compromises, and 
Mrs. Corliss treats these subtle shifts of viewpoint 
with great cleverness. 7s. 6d. 
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By Eden Phillpotts A SHADOW PASSES 





Whrs this novel Mr. Phillpotts brings to a close that 

magnificent trilogy which may remain as his most 
lasting and memorable achievement. Nobody who met 
Avis Bryden in the first pages of Bred in the Bone, 
continued with her in Witch’s Cauldron, will challenge 
her standing as a great character of English fiction. In 
this novel she continues challenging, undaunted until 
her end. 7s. 6d. 


By Dorota Flatau SUB SIGILO 
Author of ''Lady of London’’, etc. 


Wihirn her novels Dorota Flatau has proceeded from 
strength to strength and there can be no doubt that in 
Sub Sigilo she has produced a quite outstanding novel of 
real importance. It is an intense and dramatic story 
of the Dales, in which human emotions of every sort 
are given full play, and destiny is created by man’s own 
character when external influences are brought to bear 
upon him, It is as satisfying in its relentless working 
of fate as the old Greek tragedies, and the 19th century 
Squire and his half-sister Ebbe Julie are extraordinarily 
vivid creations and an effective contrast to the molly- 
coddled, over-sensitive Larak and his ruthless, callous 
daughter. 
Sub Sigilo isa novel demanding attention. It will rouse 
discussion ; and will, we believe, prove to be one of 
the season’s outstanding publications. 7s. 64, 
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By “Rita” (Mrs. Desmond Humphreys) 


THE LADIES OF MOYALLO 
Author of ‘‘The Naughty Grandfather’ (3rd thous.), etc. 


he Ladies of Moyallo are three Irish sisters who come 
to reside near Bath in a beautiful old Georgian house 
left to them by an English relation. The eldest sister, 
who writes the story, is a delightful old lady who is too 
young of heart and too wide of sympathy to seem old. 
The characters show themselves as a reflection of an 
influence which is at once unobtrusive and important ; 
the influence of a kindly and most beautiful nature, 
loving youth with understanding, and pitying its aes 
7s. 6a. 


By Edward Woodward BITTER LOVE 
Author of ‘‘The House of Terror’, ‘‘Midas Monkhouse, M.F.H.’’, ete. 


Most people can count a Robert Hopkinson and his 
mother amongst their acquaintances; and Mr. 
Frampton, with his placid acceptance of things; and 
Mrs. Frampton, with her obsession for managing the lives 
of those to whom she gave life, have their counterparts 
in every community. 
In many ways Bitter Love is ruthless, but it has sympathy 
and veracity, and will greatly enhance the reputation of 
its increasingly popular author. 7s. 6a. 


By Andrew Soutar HAGAR, CALLED HANNAH 


Author of ‘‘The Hanging Sword’’, ‘‘To-morrow is Yesterday’, 
“The Devil’s Triangle’, etc. 


Tuz longest novel, and the most powerful, that Soutar 
has written since Netther Do I Condemn Thee. It is 
a dramatic, challenging story dealing with an unmarried 
mother and the battle she fights for her child until he 
reaches manhood. 
The woman called Hannah is a striking and memorable 
character; she suffers hideously, but her attitude is 
consistently and triumphantly courageous. 7s. Od. 
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By Vivian Ellis CONCERT PIECE 
Author of ‘“Zelma’”’ (3ré Imp.) 


Ir seems to me,’’ wrote Cecil Roberts of Mr. Ellis’ 
brilliant and triumphant first novel, Zelma, ‘‘that he 
is as much at home on the keys of his typewriter as on 
those of his piano.’’ And indeed it does now seem that 
Mr. BHis is to make as great a name for himself as a 
novelist as he has already as a composer. 
Concert Piece is a finer novel in every way than was 
Zelma. In it Mr. Ellis turns his attention to music 
and musicians, and not only portrays the struggle of a 
great composer with sympathetic insight, but inter- 
weaves, like a counter-melody to this romance of the 
musical world, vivid pictures of Continental domestic 
life from the ‘eighties until the present day. 7s. 6d. 


By Dorothea Conyers A MEAVE MUST MARRY 


Author of ‘‘The Strayings of Sandy'’ (84th thous.), ‘‘Bobbie’’ 
(oth thous.), etc. 


For her cheerful, invigorating novels of Irish hunting 
life, Dorothea Conyers has been long famed, and now 
reigns supreme in her own field. She writes breezily and 
with a gusto that carries her reader along willy-nilly 
(yet perfectly comfortably and safely) through all the 

glamour and thrill of a perfect run. 
All those who love hunting, and indeed all those who do 
not, will find boundless fun and gaiety in this romance. 
7s. 64. 
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SALLY IN A SERVICE FLAT 
An amusing light-hearted romance 


by 
MABEL BARNES-GRUNDY 


7s. 6a. 
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By Anne Hepple ©THE OLD WOMAN SPEAKS 
Author of ‘‘The Runaway Family’’, ‘‘Gay Go Up’’ (4th imp), ete. 


Iw her new novel, The Old Woman Speaks, Anne Hepple 
tells through the mouth of an old, old woman the 
story of the love of a headstrong youth and a crippled, 
taciturn man for a spirited and lovely girl. 
The old woman, who finally reveals the truth of all the 
tragedy and mystery that set the small village won- 
dering and talking for years, enlivens with her simple 
philosophy, her deep humour, her ancient wisdom and 
the unselfconscious poetry of her language, the story as 
it unfolds. 
The Old Woman Speaks is the most ambitious novel that 
Anne Hepple has yet written. It reflects a deep and 
sympathetic understanding, and in her creation of the 
old woman, Anne Hepple has achieved a memorable and 
an endearing character. 78. 6d. 


; DISTANT HILLS ARE 
By Mrs. Fred Maturin ALWAYS GREEN 


Author of ‘‘Petronel of Paradise’, ‘' Petttcoat 
Pilgrims on Trek’’, ete. 


To those who feel, perhaps, somewhat satiated with 
the noise and rush and hubbub not only of modern 
life but of modern fiction as well, this novel by Mrs. Fred 
Maturin will come as a welcome change. 
A great many readers will remember with pleasure the 
delightful story of Petronel in Paradise and the charm 
and wit of Petticoat Pilgrims on Trek. Both these 
novels were acclaimed by the critics, who with unusual 
unanimity referred to Mrs. Maturin’s freshness of style 
and her sense of humour, and bemoaned the fact that 
she wrote so little. In this novel she is at her best. She 
tells the story of a young girl and a priest who meet, 
who fall in love, but who are separated by the priest’s 
vows, The story isin a very quiet key ; itis charmingly 
told and it is set in a very lovely part of Africa. 7s. 6d. 
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By H. de Vere Stacpoole MANDERIN GARDED 
Author of ‘The Blue Lagoon’, ‘‘The Garden of God’, etc. 


Tuis is a strange novel which Mr. Stacpoole has set so 
beautifully in a sunlit city of the Dutch West Indies 
and in the tiny fishing village washed by the waters of the 
Indian Ocean. 
Mandarin Garden is a story of a girl who lost her memory 
in the ‘‘cut-out manner”’ as the result of a tragedy. It 
is a moving, curiously arresting story which will be avidly 
read by those many thousands who regard Mr. Stacpoole 
as one of the finest of living story-tellers. qs. 6d. 


By Allene Corliss MARRY FOR LOV!} 


Bricutty written, sometimes poignant, but more often 
full of the optimism of youth, Marry for Love is a novel 


possessing wide and popular appeal. 7s. 6a 
By Norma Lorimer FALSE VALU 
Author of ‘‘Milistones’’, ‘‘Alone’’, ‘‘Moslem Jane’’, ‘‘The Yoke 
A ffectton’’, etc. 


Wruart would you have done if you had been an author, 
highly strung, sensitive and for the moment ‘‘written 
out’’, who had before him the choice between a non- 
creative job at a moderate salary, and the chance of 
continuing his writing in ideal surroundings with the 
woman he loved as his secretary, but at the price of a 
silence which his sensitive conscience considered wrong ? 
This is the problem which Nora Lorimer sets forth in this, 
her latest novel. Whether you agree with Hugh Eliot 
or whether you are of Gertrude’s opinion, you cannot 
fail to be interested in the unfolding of this plot. ‘a 
7s. 6d. 
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By Kate Mary Bruce DUCK’S BACK 
Author of ‘‘Tory Blaize’’,‘*Rest Awhile’, etc. 


Qurerty, without ostentation, content to write of the 
things she knows and feels, Kate Mary Bruce has 
entered the world of literature and with this new novel 
she claims, we feel, acknowledgment as one of the most 
promising, the most interesting and the most entertaining 
of the younger novelists. 
The Kents were a typical English family, wealthy, 
comfortable, deliberately conventional and, it must be 
said, even a trifle smug. Had not Sara Hurst and her 
brother Jerry elected to crash into their lives, they would 
likely have continued in that mould until the crack of 
doom. But Sara and Jerry, terrible infants of a new 
world, were no respecters of persons or tradition. They 
snatched from life, and it was not unnatural that with 
Sara’s beauty and with Jerry’s charm they were able to 
bewitch the Kents. 
Duck’s Back is a novel of charm and of wit. It is, too, 
more than that. It is the achievement of a novelist 
whose importance cannot be denied. 7s. 6d. 





By Marigold Watney ALL I ASK 
Author of ‘‘Uncertain Glory’’, ‘‘Ducks on a Pond”’ 


Tumrz is to be found in Marigold Watney’s novels a 
rare and satisfying charm. ‘‘An interpreter of Cran- 
ford’s up-to-date’’, the Morning Post have labelled her. 
The theme of her new novel is, in one word, happiness. 
All that most people ask of life is happiness. The 
problem is how to capture the blue bird. 
Hannah Honnybunn and Joana Crighton thought that 
happiness was to be found by living a free life in London. 
Filled with the spirit of adventure, they forsook the 
monotony of a country existence and took a flat in 
Jermyn Street where a variety of experiences, some 
alarming, others amusing, thrilling or disappointing, 
awaited them. 7s. 6d. 
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By Kathlyn Rhodes ALLAH’S GIFT 
Author of “Out of the Wilderness’’ (11th thous.), etc. 


Kararyn Ruopss has long been famed for her power 
of descriptive writing, her ability to hold the 
reader’s interest in her vivid and human characters, and 
she has chosen, in this, her latest novel, a story that is 
admirably suited to her colourful style. Grania Dillon, 
invited to visit a friend across the desert, arrived at a 
desolate village swept by cholera. Her hostess, unable 
to cancel the SitaHon, had left the village with her child 
and only the doctor was left—struggling to combat the 
raging scourge. 
Romance overtook both the doctor and Grania, who 
hel him in his dread task, but many obstacles had 
to be overcome before they reached eventual happiness. 


ws. 6d 
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By Exleen Tremayne PAUL AND MICHAEL 
Author of ‘‘Quatrain’’ (yd imp.) 


Miss Tremaywe is Clearly a writer whose talents, 
when further developed, will create for her a wide 
public.’’ Thus the Datly Telegraph in review of Miss 
Tremayne’s brilliant and successful first novel Quatrain, 
which will surely have lingered in the memories of all 
who read it. 
Paul and Michael is as brilliant and as promising a second 
novel as was Quatrain a first. It tells the story of two 
friends whose lives and characters, so different and so 
diverse, interweave and remain interwoven by in- 
definable yet irrevocable bonds. 
Both Paul, brilliant, and Michael, solid, attain the 
inevitable successes and failures of life. In their 
characters and in their lives, they will be found in this 
book full of interest, etched sharp y and with thorough 


understanding. 78. 6d. 
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By Foseph Stamper VIOLENCE 


Author of ‘‘Less Than the Dust’’ (2nd thous.), 
‘The Bote Upon the Watter’’ (2nd thous.) 


In Violence Joseph Stamper returns again to the 
stratum of life he described with such vividness in his 
remarkable and successful memoir Less Than the Dust. 
He has produced something more than an enthralling 
piece of fiction ; he has cut a slice from our England and 
explained it so that we can understand every human 
being, every frailty, every greatness; his sympathies 
become our sympathies, his resentments our resentments. 
The charm of the book is in its understanding of ordinary 
people in an ordinary industrial town. Joe Burden 
epitomizes the hopes and fears of the working classes. 
His love for his home, his ambition and his fight for 
something better for his family, win our admiration, just 
as his tragic end, crushed by conditions he did not 
create, claims our sympathy. 
Through the stress and storm of thie powerful, this 
gripping novel of industrial warfare, as a stream flows 
over a rock, there runs a tender and exquisite love 
story, and the whole book is, indeed, a brilliant and 
profoundly moving record of our life and times. 7s. 6d. 


By Noel de Vic Beamish BEATRICE IN BABEL 
Author of ‘‘Miss Pevfectton'’ (qth thous.), etc. 


Tosz who love dogs will remember with gratitude 
Miss de Vic Beamish’s delightful story of Miss Perfec- 
— the Airedale terrier. In this novel Miss Beamish 
nothing much to say about dogs, but a great 
deal that is witty, audacious and ariainal and the many 
curious adventures which befell the little English girl 

Beatrice, entrusted to the care of a continental school. 
Exceptionally acute, penetrating (and perhaps rather 
devastating), is Miss Beamish’s insight into her charac- 
ters, and the ease and skill with which she etches them 
for us by their speech and their gestures is brilliant. - 
7s. 6d. 
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By Stephen McKenna NAMESAKES 
A pramatic new novel by the author of Sonia, 


Vindtcatton, etc. 7s. 64. 


By Marcus Magill HIDE, AND I’LL FIND YOU 
A Diversion 


Author of ‘‘Murder in Full Flight’ (2nd thous.) 


Hers is a light-hearted book which should find a place 
in every holiday-maker’s suitcase. When Rollo Briggs 
accepted a £30,000 wager from a newspaper proprietor 
that he could not disappear for a month in England, he 
thought it would be easy money. But he soon found 
out his mistake, and his hairbreadth escapes from the 
growing army of pursuers eager to gain the reward for 
his capture land him into all kinds of unexpected and 
diverting situations. 
Mr. Magill’s murder stories have already proved that 
he is in the forefront of crime novelists. Now he breaks 
new ground with equal success. This tale of Rollo’s 
fantastic adventures is both exciting and amusing. 
The characterization is neat and convincing; there is 
a charming love story with a surprise ending; and the 


dénouement shows considerable ingenuity. 7s. 64. 
909006 4646-4660 04646400004 
By Diana Patrick THIS OUR HERITAGE 


Author of ‘‘Signature of Venus’’ (3rd thous.), etc. 


Herz again is Diana Patrick, ‘‘one of the few real 
romancers left’’ according to a famous critic. 
Around the words ‘‘This our heritage of laughter and of 
tears’’ she has written a novel with its appeal to all who 
find charm in the hurly-burly of life, who are not afraid 
of romance or sentiment, and who can appreciate the 
position into which Iris Barclay was so suddenly placed 
by the bequest of an unexpected fortune. 7s. 64. 
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By Philip Hughes MY STRANGE WIFE 
Author of ‘‘ Night Girl’’ (3rd imp.), ‘‘Together’’ (11th imp.) 


Pup Hucuss is a rising novelist who has been 
described by the Morning Post as ‘‘the late W. J. 

Locke’s pre-ordained successor’. And already the 

three novels which have come from his pen have achieved 

remarkable successes, 

My Strange Wife is a delicate story of modern marriage, 

rich in dramatic situations, and ending on a happy note. 


qs. 6d. 
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By David Learmonth AFTER THE BATTLE 
Author of ‘The Empty Glass’, “‘Ttc-Tac’’, ete. 


HEN David Learmonth turned from racing to more 

serious subjects and wrote The Empty Glass the 
critics clamoured for his next book. In After the Battle 
he has made yet another definite advance. 
Over a wide canvas the author has drawn a series of 
characters which stand out vividly against a back- 
ground of Army life. The book is rich in humour, with 
which pathos is skilfully blended. 7s. 6d. 


By Dorothy Black THE LOVING ADVENTURE 
Author of ‘‘Amri Clare’, ‘‘Wise Folly’’, etc. 


HIs novel, by one of the best and most popular romant- 

icists of the day, has never before been issued in book 
form, and is now being published in the first instance at 
35. 6d, Itisacharming, delightful and moving novel which 
recounts the love adventures of a number of original and 
attractive characters who very quickly win their way 
into the heart of the reader. Very few people will be 
able to read, unmoved, of the queer bond existing 
between Noel and Pippa Chancer, over which time, 
scheming parents and ambition had no lasting power. 


3s. 6d 
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Hutchinson’s “First Novel’? Library 


These ave times of intensive competition, and tn no branch 
of activity ts competition more fierce than in our own. Books to-day 
pour from the presses, each clamouring for attention, and each, 
sf we stop to think, the very precious creation of its originator. 

First novels, therefore, ave ushered into a hectic world in which 
they ave apt to be overlooked, however meritorious their worth. 
We have thus decided to inaugurate this First Novel Library, in 
which ali our first novels will henceforth be published. Here, then, 
they stand. They ave good, we believe, in thety worth and we believe 
theiy authors to be novelists of veal promise. 


By fean Campbell BRASS AND CYMBALS 


In a first novel of unusual promise and achievement 
Jean Campbell tells a strong and absorbing story of 
an old Jewish family over a period of twenty momentous 
years. 
There is a richness and beauty of description in the 
author’s interpretation of the sometimes obscure but 
nevertheless fine qualities of the strict Jew; the quiet 
grandeur, the dignity and, above all, the racial pride 
which dominates their lives. 7s. 64. 


By Fall Spencer SHIP’S MAGIC 


None but the dullest of dull dogs can have voyaged 

aboard ship for any length of time and disembarked 
without having felt the strange glamour of ship’s magic. 
Around ship’s magic Jill Spencer has written one of the 
most delightful and amusing first novels we have read. 
‘“‘There is a chuckle on every page,’’ writes a critic to 
whom the manuscript was submitted. 7s. 6a. 
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By Eileen Dwyer THE KINDLY GODS 


Few first novels contain the authenticity of atmo- 
sphere, the brilliant portrayal of national character 
and the mature command of a natural and attractive 
style which Eileen Dwyer has invested in this glamorous, 
vivid romance of Mexico. 
It is a riot of colour and beauty, and no reader will 
remain unmoved and unexcited by the life of Pasco 
Valdez, the last of a long line of noblemen, and few first 
novels have possessed a more thrilling climax than the 
magnificent duel between Pasco and the bandit chief. 
qs. 64. 


By Mary F, Codd SISTERS’ CHILDREN 


Ir could almost be said that Don and Phyllis loved each 
other before they were born, for the devotion of their 
mothers, the two youngest of the Burton sisters, was a 

byword to all who knew them. 
This first novel, which leads the reader from the dis- 
creetly shaded glow of the ‘nineties to the unabashed light 
of the present day, tells with a refreshing lack of senti- 
mentality the story of this deep-rooted love, and the 
havoc wrought in two young lives by bitter eer 
7s. 6d. 
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By Rosalind Le Fleming 
ROAST BEEF ON SUNDAY 


Or course they had roast beef on Sunday. They lived 
at Portholt, which is by the sea and has old-fashioned 
ways, enjoys its tittle-tattle, possesses many snobbish 
inhabitants and entertains narrow-minded prejudices. 
If you look at a map you will not find Portholt, but if you 
search your imagination the chances are that you will 
find it there. 
This is a story of family life at Portholt, and not only 
does it introduce a most interesting, a most vividly 
portrayed family, but it heralds, unless we are much 
mistaken, a novelist destined for the widest a al 
7s. Od. 
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By Fean Cooke 
NOW RESTS THAT UNQUIET HEART 


A rirsr novel of unusual charm and delicacy, set in the 
late fifteenth century. An historical novel certainly, 
but something much more than that—a really fine piece 
of literature, throwing a new light on history from the 
woman’s point of view and containing an enchanting 
romance. 
Cicily, by a succession of crue] intrigues, robs her cousin 
Elizabeth of her lover. While her stolen husband can 
offer her riches and power she is happy, but in his down- 
fall she deserts him, and it is Elizabeth who, still true 
to her old lover, diverts disaster and saves him from 
the gallows. 
There are no dull pages ; no maze of wearisome historical 
data. The author has related a very fresh and colourful 
story which will transport its readers into the past and 
provide many hours of real delight. 7s. 6d. 


By Marleon Shrager BELOVED STRANGER 


Orpen these gay pages and follow the lives of these 

Bohemians, their ups and their downs and their 
tragedies and their joys. Meet (and like or dislike) 
Holly, who croons at the ‘‘Blue Tavern’ ; Lynne, who 
hates showing off clothes other women have the money 
to buy; Barry Wyndham struggling not to become a 
gigolo; and warm-hearted Henrietta, who runs a little 
art school and is generous with her sympathy. And 
then, greatest moment of all, be introduced to Grisha 
Petoff, a musician from the unknown, who drops into 
the midst of these lives and plays on the chords of their 
being as delicately yet firmly as he tackles the keyboard. 
This is Marleon Shrager’s first novel. Everybody who 
reads it will look forward to her second. 7s. 6d. 
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By F¥. M. Denwood A WOMAN TO LET 
Author of ‘‘Red Ike’’ (31st thous.), “John Peel’ (5th thous.), etc. 


Tuer have been few stranger or more dramatic 
romances in literature than that of Mr. J. M. Denwood. 
Until the last few years of his life he was unknown to the 
general public. And then, whilst actually suffering from 
the illness which caused his death, there was published 
his first novel, Red Ike, which achieved instant fame, 
and excited no little controversy.“‘Bunkum,”’ said some ; 
“‘literature,’’ said others. 
At his death, Mr. Denwood left behind him the manu- 
script of this novel, A Woman To Let. Set in the 
author’s beloved Cumberland, it is a smuggling tale of the 
fierce feuds of word and deed that was waged between the 
smugglers and their enemies the Excise officials. 7s. 6d. 


By Arthur Mills THE ANT HEAP 
Author of “White Snake’, “Pursued’’, etc. 


Kyown not only for his thrilling and original novels, 
but also for his books of personal adventure and 
investigation, Captain Mills has written here his best 
novel. Not often is it possible to assert so positive 
a claim, but all who have read The Ant Heap in manu- 
‘Script are excited with it. 
Set principally in the African mosquito country, 
inland from the Ivory Coast, it tells a thrilling, vivid story 
with an original plot and filled with adventure. 7s. 6d. 


By Foseph Delmont EARTHQUAKE 
Author of ‘'The Four Sisters’’ (3rd imp.), ‘‘In Chains”’ (7th imp.), ete 


HE entire globe forms the setting of this temendous 
novel, in the course of which Delmont sweeps his reader 
at headlong speec! from continent to continent. The 
descriptions of the actual earthquakes furnish great 
opportunity for his astonishing gift of narrative. 7s. 6d. 
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By Talbot Mundy THERE WAS A DOOR 


Author of ‘‘The Mystery of Khufu’s Tomb’’ (3rd thous.), ‘‘Gunga 
Sahtb’’ (4th thous.), etc. 


Propapiy the most popular living writer of Indian 

adventure stories, Talbot Mundy in There was a Door 
gives us a yarn of thrills, intrigue, and mystery that will 
provoke readers not only to excitement but to thought 
as well. 7s. 6d. 


By David Calder Wilson BRASS RIVER 
Author of ‘Chinese White’’ (3rd thous.), ‘The Golden Emperor’, etc. 


Ir is some time since Mr. Wilson published his last 
novel, and thus particularly welcome is Brass River, 
Nobody reading it will deny it to be the most powerful, 
the most dramatic and stirring tale that its author has 
yet written. 
Written against a vivid, ever changing background ; 
beneath the shadows of the primeval forest, on the banks 
of Brass River, on the slopes of White Faced Mountains, 
where Karei rolls the thunder and Mampes guards the 
gate, it is the story of a father’s intense love for his son ; 
an affection which drags him half across the world to put 
up the fight of old age against the most uncompromis 
adversity. 7s. 64, 


By Graham Seton THE VIPER OF LUXOR 
Author of ‘The ‘W’ Plan’, ‘‘Awn Eye for an Eye’’, ete. 
Is it fact or fiction? This has always been asked 
about Graham Seton’s famous novel The W Plan. 
The Viper of Luxor must raise the same question. The 
extraordinary story of a beautiful half-breed, Marica, 
who inherited great scientific talent from her father and 
whose Arab mother-blood governed her passions, but 
whose early life in the underworld of Cairo produced 

fiendish cunning. 

Young Harry Musgrave, engineer, building the great 
Nile dam, is coiled within the plottings of this viper. 
Here is a story rich in the local colour of the desert, filled 
with intrigue and desperate adventure. 7s. 64, 
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By Bruce Graeme EPILOGUE 
Authoy of ‘‘Impeached’”’ (4th thous.), etc. 


The Mystery of Edwin Drood is famous not only for the 
fact that it is by the immortal Charles Dickens, but 
also for the fact that, owing to the author’s unfortunate 
death, the story was never finished. Who killed Edwin 
Drood remains as much a mystery to-day as upon the day 
of Dickens’ death. Since that time there have been many 
clever endings written as being Dickens’ possible solution 
to the famous mystery, and now, in this present story, 
Bruce Graeme suggests another version, but—with that 
touch of originative genius which is undeniably his—in 
such a totally different form that we feel sure his contri- 
bution will be received with delight. 
How does he attempt to solve the mystery? Not by 
endeavouring to see the solution through the eyes of 
Charles Dickens, but by imagining the result after inves- 
tigation by a modern C.I.D. detective. The infinite 
possibilities of this method are easily apparent, and Bruce 
Graeme makes the most of them. Once again Superin- 
tendent Stevens (of A Murder ef Some Importance, and 
The Imperfect Crime fame) is the central character. He 
is assisted by Detective-Sergeant Hugh Arnold, who made 
his bow in Gigins Court. 
Here is not only a highly imaginative story, but one that 
sparkles with wit, humour, satire, and thrills gee 
7s. 6d. 


A last volume of stories 


by 
EDGAR WALLACE 


7s. 64. 
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By Edgar Wallace THE GREEN PACK 
(The story of the Play. Told by R. G. Curtis) 


The Green Pack as a play was successfully produced 

at Wyndham’s Theatre, London, in February, 1932, 
with Sir Gerald du Maurier in the leading réle. Edgar 
Wallace, unhappily, did not live to write the story in 
novel form. He had, however, discussed with his secre- 
tary, Robert Curtis, the lines on which he intended to 
write the book, and Mr. Curtis now tells, with com- 
pelling brilliance, his late chief’s last, and in some respects 
greatest, novel. qs. 6d. 


By “Glint Green”’ POISON DEATH 
Author of ‘‘Beauty a Snare’’, etc. 


““Gunmrt Green’s’’ fourth thriller! It seems so short 
a time ago that ‘‘Glint Green’’ (so well known as a 
novelist under another name) conquered all lovers of 
thrills and detection with her first novel, Devil Spider. 
Inspector Wield, who has appeared in all four stories, 
here meets his match in the criminal who moves behind 
the death by poison... . 
An exciting and swift-moving novel, with something of 
the gruesome about its crimes. qs. 6d 


THE DISAPPEARANCE OF 
By Ian Alexander ARCHIBALD FORSYTHE 


Wauers do you believe he went? A most diverting 
thriller by a newcomer who introduces Mr. Eagels— 
the ‘‘dark’’ detective. 7s. 64. 
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Mystery & Detection 


By Captain A. O. Pollard, V.C., M.C., D.C.M. 
THE RIDDLE OF LOCH LEMMAN 


Author of ‘‘The Havenhurst Affair’’ (2nd thous.), etc. 


For the background of his novels Captain Pollard has the 
experience of his own adventurous life which he 

recounted most controversially in his now famous 

Five Eater. 

The Riddle of Loch Lemman contains those ingredients 

familiar to all devotees of the thriller, but which Captain 

Pollard can mix in proportions so potent that the reader 


is helpless from the first pages of the story to the last. 
7s. 6d. 


By Carroll John Daly ao 


Author of ‘The Third Murdever’’ (2nd imp.), etc. 


RE again, as full of energy, gusto, and adventure 

as ever he has been, is our old friend Race Williams. 
In this novel he becomes joyfully involved with murders, 
thefts, abductions, impersonations, and all those stirring 
ingredients so inseparable from stories of this type. 
7s. 6d. 





By Andrew Soutar KHARDUNI 
Author of ‘The Hanging Sword’’ (37rd thous.), etc. 


Anprew SOUTAR has written many thrillers, but 
never has he written what is generally known as ‘‘an 
ordinary one’. He seizes upon a brilliant and original 
idea and he weaves around it a story which grips from 
its opening until its close. 
All that is meant by thrill will be found in Kharduni, 
the most brilliant, the most original and breath-taking 
mystery that Mr. Soutar has yet propounded. Fascina- 
ting, mysterious, possessed of great wealth and even 
greater brain, Kharduni dominates the tale, carrying out 


his amazing plans with comparative ease. re 
7s. 6d. 
eeeeenessasannnnnnnnaaanaanaaaadanaaannananaaaananaannnaannaaanh 
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Detection & Mystery 


By Hugh Clevely MISTER MUNT CARRIES ON 
Author of ‘‘Further Outlook Unsettled’’ (2nd tmp.) 


Tus gay adventure story should prove to be the 

inimitable Mr. Clevely’s most popular book. As 
usual his characters are admirably drawn, and his 
humour neat and unforced. ys. 6d. 





By Walter Proudfoot CONSPIRACY 
Author of ‘‘Arvrest’’, ‘Crime tn the Arcade’, etc. 


Wuen Inspector Vallance went through the dangers 

of a bloody South American revolution to bring 
back the man he had been sent to arrest, he became 
well known to the criminal fraternity. Too well- 
known, indeed, for his appearance on the quayside of the 
little port where he spent one summer holiday led to 


an attempt on his life... . 78. 6a. 
99900060 0000-00404-00046 
By Louis F. Booth bestia nee 


The Bank Vault Mystery is remarkable for the originality 

and logic of its complete plot. Its finished, careful 
style makes it particularly enjoyable whether you read 
many or few detective stories. 7s. 6d. 


904-0000-0-9-00-000000000 


By Stella Tower DUMB VENGEANCE 


Ix is safe to say that few thrillers yet published have 
contained so great an element of surprise in their 
dénouement as Dumb Vengeance. You might, of course, 
guess the truth; but unless you resort unfairly to the 
last page at once, you are more likely to be kept guessing 

throughout the length of this very thrilling story. 
78. 64. 
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New 
3/6 


HUTCHINSON 
WESTERNERS 





The sign of the best 
Westerners 


BLONDY OF THE DOUBLE STAR 


by 
G. VW. BARRINGTON 
THE BOSS OF LIGHTNING “C” 


by 
AMOS MOORE 
THE SADDLE WOLF 


by 
W. D. HOFFMAN 
THE MAN FROM EL PASO 


by 
W. D. HOFFMAN 


DEE SF EGO 6664 4$-466-6 4-46 66 4 6-4 4-46-46-0-6-64 666644 666600 
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HUTCHINSON & CO. 


announce the following 


“OMNIBUS” BOOKS 


by famous authors 


by HG, WELLS SSH HSH 
An Omnibus containing— 
Love and Mr. Lewisham 
The Secret Places of the Heart 


The Passionate Friends 
The Wife of Sir Isaac Harman 9s. 6d. 


By JOSEPH CONRAD 
THE COMPLETE SHORT STORIES OF 


JOSEPH CONRAD 
8s. 6d. 
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By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE 
THE BLUE LAGOON OMNIBUS 
containing— 
The Blue Lagoon 
The Garden of God 

The Gates of Morning 

The Beach of Dreams 
The Girl of the Golden Reef 7s. 6d. 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS 

THE COMPLETE HUMAN BOY 
Containing— 
The Human Boy 
The Human Boy Again 
The Human Boy and the War 

The Human Boy’s Diary 

From the Angle of Seventeen 7s. 6d. 


By H. A. VACHELL TRIPLETS 


Containing— 
Virgin 
Out of Great Tribulation 
Into the Land of Nod 78. 6d. 


By GILBERT FRANKAU 
THE PETER JACKSON OMNIBUS 
Containing— 
Peter Jackson: Cigar Merchant 
The Woman of the Horizon 
Five Peter Jackson Stories 7s. 6d. 


FIFTY-ONE 


By RAFAEL SABATINI 
ROMANCES OF THE SEA 
Containing — 
Captain Blood 
The Sea Hawk 
The Chronicles of Captain Blood 7s. 6d. 





By RAFAEL SABATINI ®2MANC® 
Containing — 
The Strolling Saint 


The Banner of the Bull 
Bellarion 7s. 6d. 


HOO $464 $4 66969-00000 


By GILBERT FRANKAU 
GILBERT FRANKAU’S ROMANCES 
Containing— 
The Love Story of Aliette Brunton 
Gerald Cranston’s Lady 
Life—and Erica 8s. 6d. 


DO OF SOSH 0904444060004 


By TALBOT MUNDY wanpe”® 


An Omnibus Containing four long novels of India— 
King, of the — Rifles 


ae 
wt Light nite. 


SAPP ODDS OF 9-4-4-6066-66-64660640 0044+ 
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UNIFORM EDITION OF NOVELS BY 
PHILIP GIBBS 


SEPP H OHO 964646 4-64-44-44-64-4464-446-46664-46-6646464646-4646-464-466-464-6646666606 


“Sir Philip Gibbs is a typical and topical product of bis age ; 
be is the apostle of youth and of idealism ; a reasoned and not 
a reckless optimist, disciplined rather than disillusioned.” 


THE STREET OF 
ADVENTURE 


THE MIDDLE OF THE ROAD 
HEIRS APPARENT 
YOUNG ANARCHY 


THE CUSTODY OF THE 
CHILD 


HELEN OF LANCASTER 
GATE 


OLIVER’S KIND WOMEN 
THE RECKLESS LADY 


UNCHANGING QUEST 
BACK TO LIFE 
A MASTER OF LIFE 


LITTLE NOVELS OF 
NOWADAYS 


VENETIAN LOVERS 
OUT OF THE RUINS 
THE AGE OF REASON 
DARKENED ROOMS 


INTELLECTUAL 
MANSIONS, S.W. 


Other titles will be added from time to time. 


LEATHER, Red Lambskin, rounded back, gilt top, gold 
blocked side and back, facsimile autograph, special end 
papers, printed in choice and newly-set clear type on pure 


paper. 


F’cap 800. 55. net 


CLOTH. Blu Art Cambric, rounded back, gold blocked 
side and back, facsimile antograph, printed in choice and 
newly-set clear type on pure paper, F'cap 8v0, 35. 6d. net 


FPSO DD O546 46 6-64-64-4644-46 6644464444 6444466664646 F6 F646 44664-0606 945H 
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UNIFORM EDITION OF NOVELS BY 
RAFAEL SABATINI 


OF060-40060-4000 








The World is Rafael Sabatini’s background and be ranges all 
bistery for bis plots. France during the Revolution, the Italy 
of the Renaissance, England under the Stuarts, America under 
the Georges—all come alike to this versatile author. In this 
Uniform Edition it is now possible to collect our favourite 
writer in a style which is at once beautiful and inexpensive. 


SCARAMOUCHE THE SNARE 

CAPTAIN BLOOD THE TAVERN KNIGHT 

THE TRAMPLING OF THE HISTORICAL NIGHTS’ EN- 
LILIES TERTAINMENT. Series I 

THE SEA HAWK HISTORICAL NIGHTS’ EN- 

ANTHONY WILDING TERTAINMENT. Series II 

LOVE-AT-ARMS THE GATES OF DOOM 

THE BANNER OF THE BULL THE LION’S SKIN 

THE SHAME OF MOTLEY THE STROLLING SAINT 

THE CAROLINIAN BARDELYS THE 

FORTUNE’S FOOL MAGNIFICENT 

ST. MARTIN’S SUMMER THE JUSTICE OF THE DUKE 

BELLARION THE HOUNDS OF GOD 


THE ROMANTIC PRINCE 
Other titles will be added from time to time. 


LEATHER. Brown Lambskin, rounded back, gilt top, 
gold blocked side ond back, special end papers, printed in 
choice and newly-set clear type on pure paper. $5. ner 


CLOTH. Blw Art Cambric, rounded bach, gold blocked 
side and back, printed in choice and mewly-set clear type on 
pure paper bs af ° 6d. net 
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BOOKLOVER’S LIBRARY 








Isabel C. Clarke HAWORTH PARSONAGE 
Sir Philip Gibbs ROMANCE OF EMPIRE 
W.P. Pycraft |§ THE COURTSHIP OF ANIMALS 
Cynthia Asquith THE GHOST BOOK 


Bruce Graeme 
PASSION, MURDER AND MYSTERY 


Robert Keable TAHITI—ISLE OF DREAMS 
May Sinclair THE THREE BRONTES 
Joseph S tamper LESS THAN THE DUST: 

The Autobiography of a Tramp 
Admiral Sir Reginald Bacon 


THE JUTLAND SCANDAL 

Walter ferrold HENRY VIII AND HIS WIVES 

Lowell Thomas BEYOND KHYBER PASS 
Clifford Collinson 

LIFE AND LAUGHTER ’MIDST THE CANNIBALS 

W.B.Maxwell LIKESHADOWSON THE WALL 

E. F. Benson SPOOK STORIES 
Str Harry Lauder 

ROAMIN’ IN THE GLOAMIN’ 

Lowell Thomas WITH LAWRENCE IN ARABIA 

Sir Richard F. Burton, K.C.M.G. 
THE KASIDAH or HAji Asptd Ext YeEzpr 
Siw Philip Gibbs THE SOUL OF THE WAR 
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COSTING NEARLY {£50,000 TO PRODUCE 


The most sumptuous Historical Work ever produced 
and a Standard Art Work for every home 


HUTCHINSON’S 
STORY of the NATIONS 


Al popular, concise, pictorial and authoritative account 
of each Nation from the earliest time to the present day 
Fidited by 
WALTER HUTCHINSON, ‘14. F.R.G.S.,F.R.AL,F.R.S A, 
Barrister-at Taw 
Written Throughout by Emunent Historians 


In order that this superb work mas become a permanent addition to your 
home, arrangements hase been made tor the binding of volumes, to be com- 
pleted in 3 handsome volumes. Volume Ios completed with Part 1g. 


Contributors to Wol. 1 include: 


PROF. SIR PLINDE RS PETRIE, CHAUNCLY PT. WINCK- 
DC bg LEP a Fee, 1B A WOK TE, MOA. 


PROF. H.A. GILES, M.A , LL.D ! BERTRAND L. HALLWARD, 


LORD MESTON, KC 4.1, LL.pD,| MA 
ETc. PROF. F H MARSILALL, M.A 


Volume One includes 1094 black and white illustrations, 13 
coloured plates and 16 maps. Contents : 








INTRODUCTION 1H} PHOINICTIANS AND [HE 
THE PGYPTIANS CAR THAGINTANS 
THE CHINESI. THI PHRYGIANS, THE LYDIANS, 
INDIA ANDOLHER NATIONS OF ASIA 
[Hk BABYLONIAN NATION MINOK 
THE HITIIITES THE GKEEKS 
THE ASSYRIANS THE KOMANS 
APPEARING WEEKLY IN 56 PARTS, PRICE 7d. EACH 
PRICES: 
Style One : Biue Cloth, lettered and embossed in gold i 7s. 6d. 
Style Two: Brown Rexine, gold lettering embossed antique 
design ej. s 9s. 6d. 


Style Three : Quarter Rich Red Levant Morocco-Grained 
Basil, designed and lettered in gold, cloth joints, extra strong tis. 6d. 
Style Four: Half Rich Red Levant Morocco-Grained Basil 
designed and iettered in gold, cloth joints, extra strong .. 138. 6d. 
Style Five: Binding de luxe. Full Red Rich Red Levant 
Morocco-Grained Basil, Ornamented in eee: top “ee gilt ; 
a sumptuous volume tor presentation. . .. 17s. 6d. 


(These prices inciude return carriage paid in the Uwnsted aeons ! 
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